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i beyond criticism. Rattier, tbaii; - pVc- ^ 

Fainting :i care lolly specified nn'dej m g 
-and investigating tta uUiiUticu^ . y •vjgB Bb; 

bitiljes he merely -.'dfauusw* 8 .hifi M *1 ■ ■ y Umh 

possible factory and ^ar iubles. . c.fl 
I ' • favot trite tine bt -Mtiick 

i : r p'»r tict l lu.r ; pt obl< i n -p' vvfi i^h;' ^ r, - 
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popul.il mo. nr hjr lech m ring y in 
U'liiiuinic growth ;uuf to survey [lie 
vuriuus si;i(einenls which liislnrisms 
have mailc iibniit il. The brief quoliw 
lions and stinimark-f which he gives, 
however, arc sometimes capriciously 
selected and hardly do justice to what 
is often in Ihc full context a complex 
argument ; further, lie is rather in- 
clined In .icccpl unreservedly oilier 
historians' estimates and conjectures 
as hard facts on which lo build his 
own ease when they happen to suit 
him. Having thus surveyed Ihc in- 
adequacies of existing interpretations 
made hy (hose who spend their time 
" aimlessly digging in Ihc archives 
with antiquarian self-indulgence ", lie 
goes on to indicate (he questions 
which have not been answered or 
perhaps not even asked, ignoring too 
blandly the severe limitations of 
eighteenth-century sources. And in 
spite of Ihc strictures which Dr Hart- 
well secs fit to hand out, his own con- 
clusions. when they emerge, are often 
surprisingly dogmatic, commonplace, 
or merely obscure. 

In liis present rule Dr Hartwell is 
not n researcher in original sources. 
He provides little new evidence lo 
add lo the existing slock. Essentially 
lie writes about what other historians 
have written about the Industrial 
Revolution. Of course it is an excel- 
lent thing that someone of Dr 
Hartwell’s calihre should exercise the 
function of critic, especially when he 
is so widely-read in the literature of 
economic growth. He is able, 
indeed, to point out serious confu- 
sions and inadequacies in existing 1 
treatments, and he does provide an i 
agenda for further research, where 1 
oils may be feasible. Furthermore. s 
he points to some under-exploited s 
areas of the subject, as in his two I 
new studies of the neglected service 
sector, and the problematical role of c 
education and law in the Industrial I s 
Kcvolution—m some ways the most J 
interesting chapters in the book. Dr 
Hartwell indeed, performs a valuable 

lf „ hc Performs it somewhat J 
ccccnlncally, and his papers add up J 
JJvjJI doughi-provoking volume ! 

5S3, SJ 8 / 1 * and ll, eir siudenis 
Knouid not ignore. I 

now , ,h5 J C ° l i rSC wcM rcc °8ni/ed hy s 
now that landowners played a xiom- c 

JSJJJ* *n Britain’s economic V n 

nf riSL P C CCDnomic interests a 
P r mini estate owners ranged well e 
beyond their normal lunSs of g 

«i ai1 iL ln ? p ™ vin B farmland, ti 
The fact Was that in the ea'rlu Hr. uc . ,i 
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'nent uf i|,c Million -in i . 
«ohs are generally i‘oX !l ' 
prcssionistic *,» k, nf ""H/, 
historians inicrc«ed°' 
questions of economu hi K -■ 
is dear I hat laiulowS f** i 
.in _ the Indiistriiil RelS?/ 1 ] 


SSfiSi'i'SS S^SSSS? 

scale exploitation ol' mineral re- derrv at Seamn amt o ' xf d ° n " ! no 1 re I no 'd and interesting. These 
sources, the making of river im- of Bute ai Cardiff - l Y ,!ir M»ess include a paper on mining and urban 
provements, canals, turnpikes, har- gether foment he k^ofrl.P°n,lu‘ ef^ 1 °5 n J: 111 '» i nineteenth-century 
hours and railways, ax well as the leys' powerful urin nn Stall ordshire and three essays con- 

development of industrial towns, C'ountrw ■ the nroverbiil 1 er ? Cd nii,,n *y with the eighteenth 

suburbs and seaside resorts, were the QrosvenonAvas fn.m ° f L J n j ry “, an Ulster landowners and 

very often dependent on their rnitia- extraordinahlv fortuS i ' Qn J. he . d^'ckvpjncii' of the linen in- 
live, encouragement, or consent. inheritance consisting of » f arnage dus r y - lhc purchase or landed estates 
!l could hardly he expected, of XSreS W ,c Slwcc ?' r «i tobacco and West 

course, that landed proprietors would |j e between oIrEl.. and 


The fact Was that in the early days of 
Indiistna! growth a substantial pan 

Jjf.Sj kb? 0 capital supply was 
in the hands of rentier landlords, and 


lo protect their local >ndscg PC and shire lad niin^ » ,™ Ie nineteenth-century 

sporting amenities against the* cn- works in bleak rurnTss ^ “ industrialism, and J. T. Ward lur- 

croachmcm of smoky factories and The .nnlines of ,| is s.„ru 1 ”*** a Um ? " rin * '>1 examples of 

»HL S 3 » * ea R s ' ■ iind rtn ,hc already been provided bv tS«^ as ^ 1 ,,f ,,lis ro,c - l,Uf kimlcwiicr 

a keen appreciation of the beneficial in modern 1 r ,,< ’ nec « and mining enterprise, 

effects that mining royalties, urban Habakkuk G P s, ud'cs, H. J. In Mini, the main advantage of these 
?™SL rCntS ‘- a,ld Sa,es of >"" d ” M I Thompson nfh ° nd , CVU,ys “ ,<J d.iiw variety oi lhc 

i’iETSs? ™ “S ™.raa£j: 

mineral, urban or industrial and local, and as j s often the V? coI, l f clu . ,n liocs " OI «»nMilutc a 

ino case comprehensive or systematic treat- 


- quite possibly a key part t « ‘ 

vclopuiy UHlusiriiilXs 1 r !! 
«->se conclusions we need eel'? 

Mvv siud'cs nf individlTt 

Mheic the landowners- coni, S' 
^ measured 

other capitalists, where kZ. 
prise might he Jilted int0 £ 
o the growth of ihc reg j M : 

wliole. I he emphasis here kpfr 

on the advantages of indnsinW 
lo the landowners, and LaiuUr‘ 
ihixny therefore makes mo«- 
contribution to family history ik 
economic liislury — Dr Hartwell i 
be in despair. 

I.. A. Clarkson’s The Prt-lr 
frin/ Economy in Em;ltind^\ 
to an earlier period, the siuetnih! 
seventeenth centuries, when m 
ing to some views the fuundjiiir 
modern industrial growth win 1 
The so-called prc-indusirisIctoL' 
was necessarily dominaicdbj^ 
culture: according lo conlcmjy, 
sources quoted hy Dr Clarl; 
between 50 and 80 per cent di 
labour force in rural areas i 
engaged in tanning. Although lii 
changing industry, agriculture nl 
nil means morihund, nnd fuadire 
lal advances, if limited inaieai; 
occurring in cropping and Ni 
and also in heavier slockinj 1 
manuring of the land. Other k 
of specializations were alwmri 
evidence, however. Sheffield, »k 
over half of lhc labour wasarifix 
in metal-working, was diaracin 
hy Dcloe as " very pnpuloot b 
large, the streets narrow, and i ( 
houses ilark and black, occas 
hy (lie continual smoke of iltef 
which arc always at work ".Thu* 
villages between Leeds and Hj! 1 
were "in a hurry of work", i 
’■ Black Barnsley " had long 
eminent lor its iron and swel j 

Dr Clarkson rightly slr««* 
importance of the leather iiiin , 
which in towns like Ashby, Qi 
Leicester, Northampton and 11 
employed more hands than didl 
tiles, clothing or building- A 
lure's heavy demand for latow 
a factor in the expansion of 1 
industries in pastoral and * 
areas where farming was <w 
small-scale or supplementary 
thin; but the major formic 

were intensely market-orient** 


M.^P>ilic»lar[y by the coiieen • 
h „ „l demand in I on don and the 
pvL seaports and mdiMriul 

10*0' 

|„ gtfneral. Dr Clarkson ,s con- 
I j-fiKrl iitorc With the broad Car- 

ir^tiss or the «>rly "/‘Hlern 
L„ in iy than with tin- problem ot 
growth as such. Neverthe- 
u, ninth ot his argument is related 
., jj,, relatively slow and umerlam 

.,..,1 economic growth in hi.s pcnml 

J.iuinpured with the era alter 1750. 
Ik-rc tlwre is ail apparent tenninn- 
mIkiI osifusion. tor while deserib- 


: ^jhimy man wim ... 

growth as such. Never! he- 

^ I. Ui. r.Mti 111 *n r Is: 


jn'. ihc important advances achieved 
V' wo centuries before I7.SU in 
liTiculmral and industrial techno- 
fur, in transport, and in. market 


;• Edited by MiaiAEL RUBINSTEIN 

■ : assfc n Loq!s - Abraha m. Louis 

R^E ?C S?5 C ^ l, r 8e[fc Gros ‘ H - Montgomery 
Richard Ingrams. William ICimber. 

' R^insleiri 8 ‘ ^* 0ny Llncolrt * Michael 

Al , iva| y a r d authoritativo account of (he 
' J*”* 1 Situation in this country, written by 
fi!? n P i e - Wh ° ^ lively engaged in it os a 
■ rLJJf 1 ? 1 ! 0 ' The - con *ributors look at libel 
tront various points of view: that of the 

lnd y ?f of peopl . e who have been libelled, 
« hose < w ho aro responsible for the 
publication of libel. They hole that Dickens, 
ir Jie were to write his novels today, * would 
be crippled with libel actions and injunc- 
tions . There are two appendices of partieu- 
t interest : Harold Laski's account of his 
day - jn court, and the story of the POI7 
Iibej. Case; . . £2.S0 


A Publisher and His Circle 

] )' ork ° {}nlm Ta y lar ‘ 

Xenix s Publisher 

African International 
T&IS The London firm of 

I82fi Lncf* ! C a dunng lhe P erlod li!ls - 

nfihli«h?^ lt ^ ed , th ^ a y n,u -H arile of literary 
publishing. Keats. Coleridge, Carlyle, Lamb 

ihelr^r" 5 ! 0t if, mi P ort ant writers were 
wotk of thP T^.^ronicle of the life and 
thp ^P Q ,- tbe , Z 110 ? 5 founder shows clearly 

iiSLI at, £r S !) lps betwien author and pub- 
hsher, publisher and public, in that exeLg 

■ . £.1.25 

\ the- Sources 

01 British Military History : 

.Edited byRQBfM HIGHAM Contributed 

uJ;? 3 arie . °{ ex .P erte * *'s book provides a 
tiruped introduction 16 sources and suaeests 
topics untouched by research, it 
cludea guidance in a nS« of fiddsTn 
which no bibliographic source at all is avail- 
ibe, and ? ives mformalion on how o 

, A Question of Answers 

mAW 01 | r M 0 ^ and SUSAN J. RACK- 

report of R^earch^Unit at 

the institute of EdSio^S™ ni hi* 
bemk presents a theoretical 'framework rm 
sociolomcal analysis of a rartae of 
by mothers and children oLdifferent S 
classes to prepared 1 wh ’ D f ■ 

Socialization, Language and. Education r”w2r 
Two yaiurhes, each £2,1^ 


Major reviews for: ■ 

John Dee 

The World of an Elizabethan Magus 

S' b H° e 8 'X r „°i D “ 1“ a very arduou, 

stand them, he must penetrate the abstrmp. 
maTc W °oL°L Pht0nl ^ and Herme{ ic 

tar'S "as no. StS 

0 Hugh Trevor-Roper, Sunday Times 
16 PP Plates, £3.75 

William Blake 

and the Age of Revolution 

'55 ^ 

grips with Blake Imimh [^ 7 come to 

‘floWera vaguely^nhia d^Hoij - JUSt : W * vin ® 

A rthur Dodwell, Scotsman 

: .^45 paper 90p 


The Logic of British and 
American Industry 

A Realistic Analysis of Economic Struct 
and Cjovmimcnr 

P. SARGAMT Fi nUFMOE 


sic work. The New Statesman has ae* 
it as * a real landmark and The 
has said : ' This book is more than a 
book ; it is an original work of econc ™?j 
that a businessman may be able to 
with advantage and without exasperation^, 

Just published in the Internal^ 
Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction: 

Field-Theory 

A Study of Its Application In $ 
Sciences 

HARALD MEV f «50 

University of Freibttrg-im-BreitgaU 


Routledge & 

Kegan Paul 


■ London and Bdsto® 
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dilutions. Dr Clarkson talks at the 
nine tune of ” stagnation F.viil- 
tflffi there was some growth, lliough 
in hi-> s iew the advances of the time 
p.w msuilicienl lo give rise to large 
.or sustained increases in per capita 
rifcil incomes, especially in the period 
jj[ rapid population growth before 
1 * nikIJIe of the seventeenth een- 
Inry. when numbers pressed heavily 
ft suitable resources. 

' Subsequently, ns Mtc population 
btluxl .1 new and apparently stable 
[fjte.iu and growing productivity in 
griculiurc caused a secular fail in 
i»J prices, there was a significant if 
Me improvement in real incomes, 
tut in lhe absence of large expansion 
k (ho si/e of the honn- niarkcl or in 
foreign trade, this improvement was 
M. in Dr Clarkson's view, ‘ sitl li- 
Cinl Id generate a pressure of dc- 
innd before 1750 si rung enough to 
king about a fundaineutal break- 
rough in economic development 
Hie progress of the economy was 
111 held baek by " the low level of 
Ktiwlogy, the unskilled nature of 
b: work Tot vc. and above all. the lack 
f ntjrkei oppnrluniiies *’. 

'I* statements such as these Dr 
brUm lakes a rather un fashion - 
My negative view, particularly as so 
any oilier historians have delected 
idie technical developments and 
tfer real incomes of the hundred 
br bdore I75<> the ha*is lor the 
fluent imhisirial expansion. 
*8n Irside 1ms been seen as grow- 
t significmitly. with Fnglaud be 
nwinga xvorld cnlrepot ami boasting 
s increasing band of wealthy mer- 
rjb* while the fall in the rale of 
Wist and developments in bank- 
ijnsve seemed a significant pro- 
* 10 'he new era. The conflict 
NfoMo arise because Dr Clarkson 
** ‘W rcnsotis why the early 
■jKp] economy remained “ pro- 
**“1 ’and therefore cmpltasi/es 
: m u |nll °ns. while oilier historians 
, ^ l sw L n 'he period more as a transi- 
hi B Ph:i ^ e I cai,i np up to the I iidus- 
wvnluiiun. and so haw drawn 
jnhon to evidence of proeress and 
growth. The treat- 
res growth question is per- 
^ the weakest aspect of Dr Clark- 
Z? j lri .‘blv well-informed siim- 
ctn,; . . P l ! c tbe admitted paucity 
* f liI Jn [ ll . r, l i ' c Material, fte might 
foikfi-I 1 K Hnj| I>M s fi»l her further 
L-'y-u areas of population trends. 

tiiikl Rnd SCclor;, l developments, 
he growth of the market. 

^»w^ji t!,b1e - lcv ^ wf l,lc pt,rtu ' 

nvuLM 4 - ie ms ‘i‘ , r fsiclor liuiiting 
^af P “, rll,nJti(:s before 1750, it 


, 1 , in min lauiv. until no in Tati'S ..r. .... . , . . ■ ; 

imd death rates were high, but T "'*' 

changes in the one were influensvd ^ „ i n “ ' U ? d 

by changes in the other as fe.lilily Ibefuratior.ing ..fthe 

eventually acco.nu.odnled ilsdf to auvr h'ilU 

shil ls in Hie level ol moitalilv I', 1 > V, Kk:r 1 K ' ; hM, culties 

ol expanding the sludv id the new 

At some point in the eighteenth ceonmniL- hisinry in British umvcisi- 
eeiihuy in Ihigland apparently in l ' L ' s 

the I74tts • this equilibrium broke I here emerges an almost tniamm- 
dmvii and a "demographic revolu- ,,lls conclusion that the Itiilish entre- 
lion” occurred, hi Fnglaiui this pMw»r, after all. was not s.i lacking 
demographic rexolnhon ' coincided ^ 

. .. 1 mulls and market piospects as lias 

bmadly with the Industrial Revolt,, cdten been argued. The adoption td 
turn, and clearly there were impor- new products and processes mid the 
lant interrelationships between the rise of productivity were restricted 


- , , V lami- 

the same lime a bulge in the birth mg. and lhe working mil of the more 
rale, following the preceding period easily exploited seams in coiilminiiigl. 
of high mortality, prod need an age Alsu significant were the penalties of 
composition highly favourable to the “early Mart "—the inheritance of 
earlier marriage. I he agricultural outdated but spceilic plant and equip- 
and industrial expansion, various inent which inhibited investment in 
changes in the structure of land new processes (as in the chemical 
ownership ami farming, and greater industry). 


opportunities for migration appear to 

have hud the ellecl ol delaying lor a llrt | seem very startling, and indeed 
lung period the traditional response mosl tlf , bc j lllcreM in , he piipcR5 

to reduced mortality of a decline 111 ics i t | cs in ,hcir methodology rather 
ertility. ertihiy. mdeed. remained (han in their conclusions. The latter, 
ugh until eventually, in the later j„ any .. ISC . .louhu'iil 


industry ). 

But so baldly as this, the results do 


nineteenth century, the reduced mor- 
tality among children and the grow- 
ing pressure of numbers led lo a 


in any ease, are often doubtful 
because of the Iniliblc nature of both 
the simplifying assumptions and the 


ing pressure ol numbers led lo a slaiislical material on which they are 
compensating tall 111 the bulb rale based. As one of (lie participants 
ami so lo an average si/e ol siirviv- reiiwr ked. il is a delusion “ that his- 
ing lamily which was not greatly mrjcal quant ideation is ever likely lo 
dil fercnl trom dial ol pre-iiulustriai k*ad to a delinile result, a precise or 
,l "“ ; conclusive answer, lo any of Ihc 


Apart from examining the various really inlercsliiig questions that cco- 
factors inlliieiiciug mnitality and for- numisls are Ijkely to ask . The main' 
lilily. Professor Habakkuk ctmsiders advance achieved hy the new ccono- 
hriefly the economic eon sequences of mtc history is Us employment uf 
nil expanding pnnululion. On the M.itislical techniques to examine Ihc 
whole, lie takes an optimistic view. 1 nicer la, 11 lies in quantitative infor- 
-armiing that the unfavourable elfeels niatmn and to make explicit the 
on capital formation and dependency a«uniplionx underlying traditional 
ratios may have been more than off- hypotheses, while sometimes throw- 
sei by the resulting economic, ol "'g »'P «"■»«& ,K '«' hypotheses, 
scale, for example in Iriinsport, and Essays on a Mature Economy is 
greater division of Inbpur in an ex- iiitn less vuiuable for its illumfna- 
tended market. Population growth |j, w „f economic growth in nine- 
may also have given a slintuhis j» the lecnl | I CL ., ) | liry Hrilnin than for its 
acquisition of technical knowledge. ., r .i lrt _ rn |. 


acquisition «»f technical knowledge, 
while it ectlainly eneouraged the 
grow fit of eerlain sectors thro ugh the 
stimulus given to urbani/atiim and 


insights into the nature of Hie prob- 
lems involved in understanding and 
measuring the growl li process. The 


stimulus given to unci 11 i/a tii’ii amt v 0 |llrihul 7 >rs s „ esl v;iric iy or 
the expansion of die eullivaled aic... 1[ , cnretiL ,, l mnileK aiul technique* of 
I iirther, the cheapening of lain i r cns( .|, cn cTu analysis which mighl ho 
was a factor in 1. using Pt'tjhj levels [|SC j | ;m j | lcrc lbc record of the dis- 
In* nr,' m sfiiiuilulmii U luislicr rate ■ r..n ■ 1. 


and lienee m stimulating a higher rate cllsS j OIIS || ia ( followed euclt puper is 
of capital accumulation ami invest- particularly valuable in pointing out 
miMil. the Jelicicncies in the basic .statistics. 

In so brief a compass many of die violence done lo the true eom- 
Ihcstf arguments tire nccessnrilv left plexily of historical siUiations by the 
rather vague and unsuhsianliatecl. over-si mpli (led tiisiiinpiions or analy- 
aml of course the whole controversial sis. and the inappropnule elements in 
subject of the demographic revolu- lhe techniques and measurements, 
lion and its role in the industrial ex' Clenrly the development for lusioncHl 
pansion of Ihc eighteenth anil nine- ana ysts or theoretical concepts 
teen t It centuries is undergoing con- model- build mg. and slahMicoj 

stunt research and modification, methods has long way to go. nnd 
Wlul the dMinvurJh.il -.ulhor ,ii ""c is templed lo wonder wllh. M s, 

is ‘ lf «“ “< “"b”" 

(u England and ll.tc peculiar cliarac- The general result seems tu be that 
tcrislics of its unique economic .ex- even with (ho most adyanLccl iODls 

5 K- WWjWSSSH 


'nol i,. T, nciurc i /cm, il 

Upid 'i ge,h ? r surprising that more 
growth in the later 
cc,| lury was associated 
"Mat'S ups . urRe of populatiim A 
^'^ Unuil y" »n the pattern 
^ W l F errtw,h xccoinpitnied 
c i r' linlin,, ily ” in econo- 
. ,n Pppulatiun 
«ii r pe a " [•* wiuintr ‘lopnu’iit 
1P C PUhlixhetl version of 
Pn.r, Ur P , unl Memorial I ce*' 
ih iCBtartn*’ I[ ft bakliuk surveys 
e P^unnemm. His 
“‘Wing vv a , "ide-ranging one. 

r ; l,ropc ;,nJ 

jfcv Its Li «h«»- 

y^r«iS 11 uV I i r,,il ‘ n - 'Old this. 
>ubffii reburent coinpJcxiij 

' ^‘^Jy . compressed. 

Hy ^n^ j^bty, ■ and these 
^ el ,hr ‘ m up loony 

PttifiL^- d lin P‘»1anl insights 

wirty of: 

v?,nc ^ df fdtlora 
maintain 
the. 

: i* .'.•■k-f r . - - . * * * i t * **•* - 

'.(■s.*;-* yv ".'t '|- ■ ■ . ■ 
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... .... tion of the nrecise'nature of Lhe fac- 

p.imcd h> rapid jndusiri.ili/aiiv n Uirs in CL - onon iic growth remains as 

' elusive as ever. Neither Dr Hartwell’s 

Britain's economic 

h Q nri il' a nv nor the refined but dubious calcula- 

nanaiLdps |- Kias uf lhc Harvard conference take 

A number of Hie contributors : to us very much further: J 

1 . . _ the’oroblem is clarified, but the .very 

Lvvrtw on a Mature Economy con- P. of c | a rif icuLion reveals new 

sider another problem uf England s ‘. om pf ex jij cs an d new questions that 
economic experience, that of the have to be answered, if indeed- they 
decline in the rale of growth after the ever cart bp answered. ‘ 

period of the classic induMriai Revo- Perhaps, ns S. B Siml reniiirked 

TkWlOW" «>«» , 

it> a conferente of American add j d ^ |ehn Rlle Jf growth well below 
Brit Ml historian-, on the ’ New Ecu- |||{j| of m ., ny 0( her Europcart 
tirtitiic llislorv of Britain 1840- 1 UK) 1 countries and the United ’.Stales, and- 

sar ■ 

econojiiic perfo t n ^ «J1^c \ n ^ 1 he r jihlc « . ».'{*-**«<* 


FROM EYRE MEIHUEN 

Published yesterday 



‘Mala mud's best book in years' New York Times 

THE TENANTS 

WDUSTRIAI ARCHU010GY 

ARTHUR RA1STRICK 

Sets out a possible scheme of industrial arcliaeology 
which reduces the over-concenlratlon on the Industrial 
Revolution, suoaosling instead a more evenly balanced 
investigation oi industry from -pre-Roman times to the 
present by, the application of many of the techniques of 
archaeology. £5.50 

BOAT 

L T. C. R0L.T 

The story of a voyage along the Midland waterways. 
A new edition of a minor classic. “Narrow Boat will go 
on the shelf with While and Cobbettand Hudson.” Sir 
Compton Mackenzie. Illustrated by Denys Watkins- 
k Pitchford, £2.50 A 
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CLIMATE: Present, Post and future 

Volume 1 : Fundamentals and Climate Now 

H. H. LAMB 

This long-awaited, definitive study - lhe first of a two 
volume work - discusses the fundamentals of climate 
and provides global data on present day climates, 
together with some recent changes of climate and an 
account of the increasing effects of urban growth on 
climate. M know of no other work in this field that ap- 
proaches it in scope and reliability ... a classic of 
meteorology.’ From the foreword by Sir Graham Sutton. 

. Illustrated. £11.00 

SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC ART 

Collected Essays 

WOLFGANG H. CLEMEN 

The longest and most important essay In this hook 
breaks new ground in showing the relationship between 
the techniques of preparation and the structure and 
thorns of Shakespeare's plays, Elsewhere the author 
deals with Shakespeare’s use of the messenger's 
report, the soliloquies and his handling of the theme of 
appearance and reality. £2.50 

THE LIVING IMAGE Shakespearean Essays 

T. R. HENN 

A highly original accou nf by a distinguished writer of the 
Imagery of field sports (hawking, hunting, shooting and 
fishing) and the associated imagery of warfare in 
Shakespeare's plays. £2.50 

A HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION 

Volume 1: The Ancient World: Orient and Mediterranean 

2000 B.C.-A.D. 1054 

JAMES BOWEN 

Analyses the development of education (n the ancient 
world from the first scribal cultures of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt to learning In the early Christian church.' illus- 
trated; \ £4.75 


TES: 


I Kiwi The Sociology of an Elite 

R. K, KELSALL, ANNE POOLE and ANNETTE 
KUHN 

Relates the findings of a research project Involving a 
nation-wide six-year study of 10,000 men and women who 
graduated in 1060, emphasising particularly the degree 
of mobility in our society and lhe problems encountered 
by highly educated women in combining career and 
family. . £3.70. 

REVOLUTIONS AND PEACE TREATIES, 

1917-1920 

GERHARD SCHULZ ’ 

An account of popular movamenfs; political convulsions 
and s elements that led to and resulted frotp the climax 
the First World War and its aftermath. 
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Between luan and ho-p’ing 


RICHARD II. SOLOMON : 

Mno's Revolution and I lie Cliiiiesc 
Polfliml Culture 

G04pp. University of California 
Press. 18. 

In the cyclical I rad it ion of Chinese 
history the .successful rebel has 
usually become the founder of a 
new dynasty. No Mich dynastic suc- 
cession can he expected to follow 
Mao Tsc-tung\ rule : he is a rebel 
through and through, the prophet of 
permanent revolution, the indefati- 
gable scunner of society lest it should 
be corrupted and once again need a 
new purgative such as the Cultural 
Revolution. 

Hut Mao, the outright rebel, was 
brought up in and had his mind 
formed by a society whose traditions 
are preeminently political in its atti- 


ri'MiIuic champion of continuing re- 
volution lias broken the pattern of 
centuries or whether the Chinese 
taste for harmony, for order rather 
than disorder, for habit rather than 
continuous change, will once again 
reassert itself after the Chairman's 
| Kissing. 

, I be matrix of Chinese dependency 
is the Coiifucian family system in 
which the authority of the father has 
been absolute. ’Hie infant’s early 
yean, are not, however, years nf sub- 
jection but ol the most permissive in- 
dulgence— though much more Cor the 
boy than for the girl. Those who have 
lived among Chinese will have re- 
marked how rare it is to henr a 
C hmese baby crying. But ns soon 
as reason enters, the duties of filial 
obedience arc tinqucstioningly ex- 
acted. riie social identity of the 
child is I untied, (he individuality is 
■stcrnlv repressed, and th** llnr<nmnrn. 


the individual suffers a loss of power. 

Thai this pattern of upbringing and 
its accompanying outlook survive un- 
changed Mr Solomon is able to show 
by (lie tests he conducted on a sample 
of ninety-one emigrants from the 
Chinese People's Republic who filled 
in carefully prepared questionnaires, 
were subjected to thematic appercep- 
tion tests, and were interviewed at 
length both in Hongkong and in Tai- 
wan. In the psychological tests all 
of them reproduced the natural view, 
so rooted in Chinese society, that sees 
life ns constantly veering between 
luan (disorder) and ho-p'ing (peace). 
Disorder in the family was to be 


of the mid-IQ&Os only proved how 
much the Parly was becoming insti- 
tutionalized and const iljda led and in 
the process reverting to the age-old 
failings of the bureaucracy. The Cul- 
tural Revolution was not, ax M r 
Solomon .stresses, a manifestation of 
the failure of Party rule ; quite the 
contrary, it was a result of Mao's 
objection to the Party's success. 
Hence the need for the Chairman's 
lust and most deep-dredging burst of 
luan. “ I am alone with the masses 
waiting", he had told Atulnl Mal- 
rauxin l%5. 

Mr Solomon has divided his study 


revelations 
with his 


about Miio't 
colleagues ifo, 


■rf.s 


jumbling out in the rree- fa?/’ 
hit innary shock 0 r tiff' 


I'.'H! to he kfl 
“, Mr Solomon nnSSS*! 

in the .summer of pnn ih»„. 
the leadership, and wh 

Mnn'r iS " l "‘- < ’ n ° f ^5 


lu.nl achievements of the <03 

Revolution. How f ar j, , 

hoped to transfer to bimU KCipiralorial air authors extend to 
Chinese iitfiludc to authority i tbeir grandchildren rather than their 


SSL™ Hie father, aSlubi 


into four parts. The first two [™PP e, i now there fs’no one prt«nl Nabokov parading his black 
analyse the political attitudes of the , , C .‘ 1!1S his hand to succeed hl3 fc 51 * (Freudians, critics, humsm- 



Hayc the political obligati . 
society almost obliterated the obi* 
lions within the home 7 ^ 

AH Mr Solomon’s respond! 
agreed that a great leader 
sary. It was evident from thetran? 
tics about conflict and from d* 


any other equally long-lived. Within 
this political culture Mao, the revo- 
lutionary, has sometimes used well- 
worn channels to serve his ends and 
at tidier times has found himself 
struggling to. obliterate the ingrained 
habits of centuries. 

Of such habits the one to which 
Kicnard H. Solomon attributes most 
importance j« what he calls "the 
polities of dependency". It is this 
dependency, rooted within the fam- 
‘ily, and therefore operating at all 
levels of society, which 


avoided; so was disorder in society, 

In the century before the Comnuin- Chinese ns derived from the personal 
ists came to power in 1 94*). China had interviewing of his refugee sample 
hulfcred lung periods of linin', the and from many other documentary 
best reason Tor welcoming the new sources. The third part reviews events 
order was precisely the prospect of in China in the first decade of Com- 
munist rule to discover how (radi- 
al values were attacked, how 

itual emotions were made use of, personal need for dependency 

__ how patterns of behaviour were a .. sfro _ ll 6 authority was nccesantl 

tions, remains dependent within the of history. His disregard of Marx- manipulated to further Mao's social 
family, and repays the care he gets in ism in many ways does not include an d political goals. 

Vom u k: " “ a rejection of its messianic pcrspcc- So much had been completed, and 

lives. The inevitability of history is a first draft of the book had been 
nh argument always ready to hand. 

But for Mao change in society is not 
enough ; it is individuals’ thinking 
that must be changed and with it all 
the habits of a politics of dependency. 

In place of the safely internalized 
aggression and repressed thoughts, 
there must emerge the proper emo- 
tions of hate which alone can fuel 
the revolutionary passion ; and for 
Mao Tse-tung that hatred must be 


L V ' ,v 1 ‘i*- fisu 

youth by caring for his parents m 
old age. The life-long habit of de- 
pendency is thus stamped on the 
personality. 

Hcncc the Chinese starts life believ- 
ing that a single individual has no 
autonomy and that his life can find 
fulfilment only within' the group. 
From tliis follows (lie repression at 
an early age of any aggression, the 
inculcation of a highly developed 
sense of loyally, together with a 
natural tendency to compromise. 


-- -~r — *' ■■■*«■■■ Mno has 

DeCtl Up against and Which hue c.iii„ ra a . ,* »aw-Lu„ 8 mui iumcu must dc 

tried to demolish by his demand for ments means he^ns°fmt fSr'of S53 °% n °,! on,y . afiai "* 1 fore 'S" 
n developed .political consciousness isolation; only by the abidance o r ? f hc r k Cgime \ bl,t a P'" st 

s? fflrsis irsfS* & ***** ond **■ ■ to ** mem are l,nd 

question to be asked is whether' this 


written by the spring nf |%6, at 
which dine there descended upon 
China Mao’s last great assault on its 
revolutionary passivity, the Ureal 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution. The 
importance of these events naturally 
ubsurbed Mr -Solomon and the many 
revelations about the past conflicts 
among the Chinese leadership offered 
more grist to his mill, and of a kind 
quite different in character but much 
more revealing to his purpose than 
the official documentation of the 
earlier period. So in the last section 
Mr Solomon unravels and recounts 


enn ih» h‘„ ” ^ ° yie ‘ a wanting and who resist the peaceful ”* r iolumon ‘in ravels and recounts in the minds of hi' 

" P ol i!' ml slrll Mte Which MacMried lo ^TiKTh S ° r lh = Cullunl Rcynlu- whatever a S c. Will 

sustained. If Ihey should be cut then „ lake p e r,™nenl as a lcsson „ f , hc lien that bear on his Iheme of Ihe , ht . reassor i 

Cultural Revolution. - P n ‘rwh o "« Iasi (re.m.rs of ihe . 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM PUBLICATIONS. 

The Razos do Trobar of Raimon 
Vidal and Associated Texts 

Edited by J H. Marshall 

? r .! y frirte cnlh-ccnlury R Km H, imhar, by lire Catalan 

8 11,0 Ftrsl oxtant texl lo attempt to place 
cor»E^ t nL? f lhe P " >vc 1 n ? al troubadors in n wider cultural P . 
some? ar ' 10 p y? cntical consideration to ■ 
SpCCls Si lhc tougiiage which was the basis of their 
cSSSi?' P res £ nt volume, besides including lhc first 
^ A 0 ? oF ^ iq RBzns de trobar, brings Logetner for the 
16 whifch derivc fron > and continue Vidal’s ' 

imHhio!! 1 C f X !y ns . lVe ,ntl 'oduclion examines the manuscript 
Into n ton of the texts and sets each in its background. £5.25 

A companion volume lo : , 

The Dbnatz Proensals of 
UcFaidit 

Edited by J.H. Marshall . 

‘ ?f is Io be congratulated on producing nn edition 

*re i^terelt^ l ° ,e}dc ®P iphcrs and scho,an > who 

and POCtfy ° r lh ° troub^ld ‘>«- , 

forthcoming publication a s 

■ 1 . ' •" ^ f *» i. . . ... 

The Macdonald Collection of 
Chinese Ceramics 

.I.-LLegeza . 

A Cntaiogue of iheColleciiongssembled.by the Rl. Hon, 
Malcolm Mncdonald, now housed in tlicGulbenkidn Muse 


£J5 


Museum, 


The Berlioz Style 

B. Primmer /:->:■ 


■ These. books ore published by the Oxford UniTCrsfty Press for : ; ■ 

Publications Board. A full tfst-of ’vL-oiks . 

. . published for thi Bcurd and available through any bboksdla- 1 ’/ 
n J" y b ^° f bta,1 f [ d applfoadonto the PubUd^M^ngDepar? - 
inCj« i pxfpi i U UnfvCTMlypress, PresaRoaCl.Ecmdon N>V.10 ’ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


somewhat unbalances the bonk, 
penetrating as lhc political analysis 


Certainly Mno was determined to 
uproot the political passivity of the often is. 

nencnnl nnyl in niiw I..V. - - ■ ... - Y 

In the first part of the book ho 
has some interesting points lo make 


peasant nnd lo give him a conscious 
revolutionary will. This wns 
achieved always by the periods of 
controlled luan that Mao lias ex- 
ploited throughout his political 
career. His retort in Hunan as far 
back as ]9_7 to those who accused 
him of go ng loo fnr wns that only 
thus could the realities of conflict 
be exposed; excesses were belter 
than no revolution at pH, and if in 
the course of excesses ihe innocent 
suffered, such wrongs would be 
righted in time. 

It wns after the luan of the Oreat 
loap Forwnrd, the first of Mao’s 


greo still in step with its pdfej 
rhythms, yet it was obsembkib 
Hie strong authority they cfonj 
would inevitably generate iuosi#, 
sent men is and make future cwfc 
inevitable. 

Among many pointed obwvafa 
on Chinese social psychology, & 
■Solomon suggests that the retonq 
Chinese dream of the aw'iMf-t 
great harmony, or the 
togetherness *', as Mr Solomon p 
fees to render its essentially a-pedo 
cal flavour - -may reflect the lafc 
turhed harmony of infancy, 
found the idea still vary much th 
his respondenhd 
this striving (ii 
itself when fe 
Chnimians la. 

I'adc away ? 

One will find the dream in &W 
own past writings, though set in 
Marxist historical view. During* 


about the Ocdipal myth as exempli- 
fied in Chinese society, where in the 
only available parallel it is the father 
who kills the son, thereby destroying 
family integrity, contrasting with the 
Western myth of parents who set 
the sun free lo realize his own nature, 
So, loo, are his observations on the 
early psychological data on the 
Freudian oral and anal characteris- 
tics of Chinese society. But when 
these excursions are applied to so 
great nn upheaval as the Cultural 

Revolution, in a necessarily ahbrevi- 

mtijor attempts at exploiting luan i'tcd chapter of conclusions, the angle 
h « d come to power, iS 100 narrow to be very illuminating, 
that the Communist Party reasserted j 

;.«ip • - 9 1 - enca Such n criticism is more u eomment 


war ami au even greater war 4* 
would develop from it, resulting » 
cvituhly in the final collapse of a? 
lalism. (July then would 
an age of permanent peace in wiw 
lie would never again desire mi 
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Stealing across the border 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV : 

^pp. IVcidcnl'ckl ami Nicolwn. 
fl-75- 


67^' completes the set ol Nabokov's 
Rt isin novels, and in his foreword 
k openly savours the ironic possibi- 
Hies of thus re-living his early works 
in English translation. He oll'crs u 
wbl retrospect of Glory 0‘odvig, 
19J2), adopting that alfcclionatc and 

■ A.r millinrv lr, 


duidren. The contrast between the 


purest seekers ) and tlic past 
tylukov-in-trnnslatkm is an odd 
M{: he seems to have grown 
jMiDger, more restless, moody, play- 
ful; Glory was obviously written by a 
more controlled, sensitive, shy fellow 
fen the chap who enjoys it so much 
k the preface. Glory, after all (he 
hrdly disguises it), was a rather pal- 


all of them. Leaving "hfoiJ WuKil,ritllc an:,ir ' Thc casicit mc, “- 
ma inland, they were all to lhe style ( and for ,hc “ aul °’ 

_..n - . .. " " in-mrtKrl ie at, nl^ 


iiopphicar’ manner) is an old 
riotograph, whose dimness and 
phts have become part, insepnr- 
.of the facade, (he ruined land- 
npe. The dull patina of the phrasc- 
n linden's mobile shade") 
vldom lets up. though minarets do 
remind thc hero of factory chimneys, 


so that lie does share a little of that 
vital propensity Nabokov’s best 
people have for mating the exotic 
with thc commonplace. Indeed if 
Nabokov’s Europe is always less ex- 
citing at first than his America, it 
seems to he because lie never found 
there the special mix of “ eerie vul- 
garity " and enchantment he dis- 
covered so definitively in Lolita. It 
docs, al ter that, take some coaxing to 
adjust to this rather prim, faded 
texture. 

The story is generic, rather than 
individual: Martin’s mnck-mock- 

cpic quest (the ironies turn back on 
themselves) lor an cl of invisible 
daring, of romantic vertigo, which 
will al a stroke enable him to pene- 
trate finally that undiscovered coun- 
try on the other side of ignorance, 
confusion and fear. Thc gathering 
ironies attendant on his Hninlct-likc 
humours, his casual Byronic loves 
(the poetess in Greece, thc English 
waitress Rose, Ihe cabaret dancer in 
Berlin) take on a new flavour as thc 
anxious, solid, articulate (5niigr<5 
world becomes aware of the inspired 
literalness of thc hero’s final 
flourish ; 

“ I simply refuse to believe that a young 
man, pretty much removed from Rus- 
sian political problems and more of n 
foreign cut I’d say, could prove 
capable of — well, of a high deed, if you 
like. Naturally, I shall get in touch with 


ecitiiin pen pie. and I may have lo go 
Jo I alvm. bin iliv matter is lairly hope- 
less. if he has really luctl to steal across 
the border." 

Martin has successfully vanished 
without trace, as successfully us i( 
he had stepped into the nursery pic- 
ture (" the path that disappeared into 
the woods “) that forms thc frontis- 
piece to his adventures. For there is. 
of course, no Russia lo return lo. and 
dead or alive’ the limbo of exile 
remains Martin’s portion. 

Tlint won) “ exile " had a delicious 
sound: Murtm considered the blackness 
of Ihe coniferous night, sensed a llyrnnic 
pallor on his checks, and saw himself 
in a cloak 

The piling-on of pastiche (Joyce the 
topmost layer here) acts out what 
exile means— thc endless multi pi icti- 
lion of dislocated, if delightful, iden- 
tities. For example. Martin’s early 
acquisition of “ Englishncss which 
quietly disintegrates at Cambridge: 
hc retained only such things ns had been 
rclcgnied by native Englishmen or his 
age, who had read the same books ns 
children, into the dimness of the past 

r ropcrly allotted to nursery things. . . . 
n (mill, nil this English-ncss. really of 
a rather haphazard nature, was filtered 
through his mothcrlnnd's quiddiiy and 
suffused with peculiar Russian tints. 
As he dratvs closer to the end, Martin 
manages to counterfeit a dizzying 
scries of national identities, which 
only serve to cmphasj/c his true in- 


articulacy (" Snell wmds such 
notion* and images us ilinsc that 
Russia had engendered did not exist 
in other countries . . . "). And like 
Marlin, tlfnry has nil ambivalent 
existence on obscure frontier*, pro- 
jecting an irretrievably oblique sensi- 
bility. 

One way of seeing this is as a pro- 
phetic inkling of w hat {in his note on 
Lolita ) Nabokov called "my private 
tragedy”: “I had to abandon my 
natural idiom, my Lint ram muled, rich, 
mill infinitely docile Russian tongue 
Tor a sccond-rnLe brand ol 
English . . . ." Hut like the other Rus- 
sian novels that have bqen translated 
rather than (like Kitift Quern Knave* 
transposed. Glory seems to jmply a 
rather different reading of Nabokov's 
progress. “ Reduced " to impersona- 
tion. rather than narration, lie is im- 
measurably more gross and vital than 
his youthM shadow. Appropriating 
on behalf of his later heroes lhc 
brainless logic nnd coarse jargons 
they use and encounter, hc hits, per- 
haps, become more course and logical 
himself, But it's not really paradoxi- 
cal to suggest that (his combative 
toughness involves an increased fine- 
ness or perception, a sharper aware- 
ness of how to protect nnd preserve 
those “immemorial and tender 
banalities " of love and heroism (hat 
have always been his central concern. 


Tenement for two 


tfRNARD MALAMUD : 
Tenants 

20pp. Eyre Methuen. £1.45. 


I lie merit of seriousness is not much 
lochim for a writer these days. At a 
Sna when sundry public figures, 
politicians In television play- 
hrijlrts ami religions pundits, can 
New bloated eminence merely by 

- , around a few percniully 

war against Japan he lorexiiw HitWlFfDand questions and finding 


itrfy answers among their own pre- 
Pfctk there may. indeed, seem little 
N in maintaining intellectual 

E ty before the world audience, 
urge to abandon pin -striped dig- 
ttper hilariously across the 


” Throughout all eternity our # g*fr®iiontil literary arena has been 


and grandsons will never know** 
again.” 

Mr Solomon's .study will nave«a 
more value now the age of Churaj* 
Mao’s luan lists conic to its end 
new inspiration for China wulhq 
forth new lenders. It is a didp* 
takes us right lo the heart of Cwn 
political habits ami should raw 
* revoluw** 


Wwkirly strong upon Jewish 
,*nl«s in recent limes, but there is 
J' 0 wlj'd can be done with llic- 
“wthnl-ludes-ihe-tears ; so it is 
y cheering to return every so 
Jfy f* work of a man so dedi- 

Hw!i£ ut hc: *HHily. gloomy 

Malnmud. 

J* Tenants 
“uantud, for 


itself, rescuing Gunn from the hard- on ih? >,nf ^ - a c ? mmcnt n1: *ny adherents of revcluM^I^ud, f or a faWe-cum-mc^phor 

ships of successive bad harvests as lifon llmmB of events China how much that coantryj* JJwieiraUzed as this one does not 

well a ' 

Leap. - m «, »,a 0 me re.urn .n order has broaght to bS,, ™ TEST The 


imperatives. 


3T aa from’ Tc‘ i'rroTo?^^, -rportan^ of K 

cap. But to Mao the relurn lo order te tartar'™ u " d ' rs,ood 0I,I >' by ilS °” * 

Three turbulent years 


D. W.FOKKEMAi 
Report from Peking 
185pp. C. Hurst. £2.75. 


Political uncertainty was a cloud 
hanging -over China’s lpadcrs after 
the Cultural Revolution ended and it 
has nevfcr. left them. With Lin Pino’s 
tajl. mst September it grew even more 
Any first-hand account 


unbiased eye for what he secs going 
on around him and does not conceal 
ms own reactions to events. He 
could read what there was to be 
read— an inestimable advantage 
during the Cultural “ ‘ ‘ 


. . „ — — ore f„rt..uu _ T ■,“r' ,ui1 ’ »*«• uncom- 

ominoEis Any first-hand account of h^f at a h,S *" Ve V iBh,ion int » 

that period is therefore valuable in «!■?. J2!‘ . S hu-Ji, a much- 


retrospect. D. W. Fokkema's has whnS d n u ° VC i isl lhe y cnkn era with 
much tp recommend it, not least its XnL k Mr F «*k«M 
shrewd understanding of Chinese ram,lmr * 1B an cxumple. 

motives - • ^,uT?^ ta * a(!CTUni ^one.ofihe 


whelming during the -CoUurd, ^ 
oiution — Ihai £^ina sin>piy 
want to loam aboiri the 
world ; and there is much 
his shrewd view dial to ihe 
«»F ,l,{ura l • Rwolution, people foreign policy h 
ttstb Wall -posters und the Red moans to strengthen ibeir 
Si ergrou " d journals— and self-esteem. They are 
Wd press que^ions on uncom- corned wiih finding evidence ®t^, 

world’s conversion to 
with protecting national 
distant nlaow. ^ - t 

was Whellier or not the t&w* 
i‘J72 would accept Mr 
conclusion that the Cokural 


sinologist posted to the S u !^ J,f “ 8ed ' for members 

Netherlands Embassy id Pekina in diplomatic corps to Shanai — — ^ 

the Spring of 1966, just as' Chairman p OVuioe ^ !lows Mr Fokkema to haml , weU-observed wd 
Mao^ guorrilte-polHical sk.BIs were ™!2!? Cnt n - ot . on, y on whut the corded. Hb * k,u ln .il? 3 5 
?™, a .^ to oPPon™! « admire bu, on China is wall 


WIIVII»|U|I " SSlini 

lion was a disasitcr for ui w 
evidence he has colleetw •« 
and 


. -—j icr-nts opponents TTJ. . "** wu 10 awnire out on '--"•••a » . 

m the upper ranks of the Party. He ^*. b ^ aVj °^ of his fellow diplo- Althou^i some 
left Jfl I968 aa t he Cultural Rovolu- 1 had his under- discusses will tax the 

tmn was being wound up and has okS ?}' <3linese l^ychology. • lost track of the Pwiy-OJ^, ^1*51 

readily m «>; but Mr 
Tokkcma observes that In thJ 


serv i,r1f 6 l, fr0m ‘ he di Ploniatfc 
servjce in order to return to bis 

^ „ a Rodent 0; 
Chinese iitBraUire. His ;book wqs 


boo* 




and fell during those thrt* 
years, this is nevefthel S for ^ 

be rwommwded J 


... . . _ . « &Stt£***r* 

Foklcctna h„, a ibarp . an i 


that can oc a<n ec(i 

insight on many other. 
Chinese behaviour. 


, the Jmpres. 
have beep over- 


postage : - - inland 3jp ^ 

uewn a* is 

r*Hm ^ . 


rwc* toe. ««« w# v-*- 


us 


is not the best of 


m, r^ly to 230 pages but it is 
“Ply respectable attempt to 


the spiritual conflict between 
*** “nd white cultures without 


overspecify rc f 0 rcnce 10 
Wcia ' policy. Harry Lesser, 
>ke l‘ v es in an oihcr- 

bi „S ablled tenement, using his 
Jfk^r s . l0 - rcsi5 t ‘he attempts of 


cnee, his friends and in particular 
liis white Jowisli girlfriend Irene. 
The first of Lcvscr's fatal errors 
comes when he slips away Prom a 
party where he and Irene arc tlio 
only whiles, and goes to bed with 
the sad black girl Mary. Hc is 
discovered, and in the novel's most 
(autiy-written scene, lie faces the 
sullen black assembly. Challenged 
by Willie in ” Play the dozens ”. the 
iiiMiit-gnine fur which Lesser has 
no taste {" What good Is a contest of 
imprecation V " hc pleads in fear), he 
is humiliated : hut Willie later ex- 
plains that only " the dozens" saved 
the white interloper from physical 
attack. I osscr hardly cares, having 
fallen in love with Irene, Willie’s 
girl. 

As the necessity of insisting hero 
upon plot-lines and narrative details 
implies, Mnlamud by this time has 
soil led down single -mindcdly 10 the 
task of engineering the final clash 
between Lesser and Willie. From 
this point, in fact, the two writers 


a is for Art 

KOFI AWOONOR: 

This Eurfii, My Brother . . . 

183pp. Heinemunn. £1.75.. 

Among the enemies of promise now 

r _ a /_■ * It ic 


arc locked in an undisguisedly sym- 
bolic single combat. Willie asks 
Lesser's opinion or a chapter ; 
Lesser dismantles it, and at the 
worst possible moment confesses, in 
an attompt to explain his unease, his 
deop Involvomciu with Irene. Willie 
breaks up Lesser’s flat, destroys his 
ten years’ work; Irene leaves town, 
but Willie eventually moves back 
into 1 esscr’s tenement, lie und 
Lesser, armed with razor, nnd nxe, 
prowl the building, bound to cnlljdo 
In terms of MnlamudVi fable, It is 
clear that they will destroy each 
other. 

It is interesting that l.csscr 
el in nsDS at one point lo qunlc at 
Willie from Coleridge : " Nothing 
can permanently please which does 
not contain in Itself the reason why 
it is so and not otherwise "— inter- 
esting hecause this is precisely the 
stnndurd by which The Tenant 
falls. It k the unlikely tactlessness of 
Lesser that invites catastrophe, not 
the hostile incompatibility of his 


ranfronlinB African liicniture 1. is 
W. tod tnrUtmi — .1- possible to include the American 

university. Kofi Awoonor is a learned 
Ghanaian poet with an evident gift 


Ik We 0 f t ? f a second typewriter 
ll^ents 22; *I , 5uxcd. befouled 
* ^aniDd’e . tj the onset of 

bh kV‘ iC ' V V illic Spear- 

■and ex -drug- 


down and receive our divine medi- 
cation at his/her hands.” Several of 
the lettered chapters are written with 
contemptuous obscurantism, as 
though the author hardly expected 
anyone to take his allusions. Banal 
generalizations are loaded with an 
academic sort of " seriousness " — 
mimed by pompous aliiisivene-y; ind 
a worked-up. hysterical morbidity. 
Thus 2a. a meditation on Nkra- 
Ghana, begins: "Bricks 

nation ' 
respectable 

people toiling in moth-eaten files to 
continue where the colonialists and 
«cins designed not lo be read in imperialists left off." It continues : 
ihe binary way but to be thrashed "Son, behold hy mo her. This 
— . ■_ Thn /-Kf*nt(*rs arc revolting malevolence is thy mother. 

She begat thee. after a long partun- 

i,. h e,.y.co,a 

screaming on a dung-hill. It jon^ 
eludes: "Fear death by guns. A 
nmore inimicl eripe aormam meam." 

The unlettered chapters are a 
different matter : they are mostly 
episodes in the life of a lawyer 
He recalls school 


Writes patheth: lciior\ in — - ■ 

Knn n “ , unting threats coexist with for narrative (when he chooses to 

i^ morc dmwiMa It. ! CXM W . I,M exercise it) and hc ought to be a good mah s Ghana, begins. 

^5 dn X r “ ,, 1 » “vcl” - toite halLchBirmirnof cement morter pounding. . 

ll^c Comparative Literature Program « buiUi^. Fart-f.lled ^re: 

i Sj 1 a recognizable sooial world ot ,tle Slll,e Univcrs,, y of Nc ^ ' °. rk - 
fe^nowedges fc realities by nnd much of This Earth. My Brother 

pro^ triumphing in seminars. The chapters a 

? mediocre implSonV of headed 1. la. 2, 2=.. etc. those maria 
w>wl he “gghnu “ a " written In the style o 
almivsi ren yca^ prose-poem and printed in smj»Hcr 
k, ... me ten vm™ 



dbwT nothing up in Wes, Africa which we would 

cttl^oHn^ce%^SSa . 

spiiiled priest from German Togo- cal lid Amamu. He _ school 

fond is admirably constructed in its inspections and spinning snail shells, 
i sziri and ritual ci rcuinej-. 


aniDd’i 

wir 


terse simplicity. 

Hut n is followed 
begins vyitli 


by 8a. which 
misprinted Latin 


jjN in 1 brinS! r i” 5 Writcr w hO has cxhorl;ilipn rror "plcban " read 
S Usscr only the * plehtm "1 and dnfts wrt o wordy 


? l ^ipan , * P f.?? ,em4 ■ of a black affeoiaiions ’’ lime was a rimna- 


wW&'i v\t ■ or a ofack 


home-made gm 

sion, thc King's Birthday parade and 
old soldiers " telling long tales of 
Burma and Japanese and rations, 
and of magic over guns.. Lalef, 
there is a smart party. w*ih colonels, 
editors, girls with crocodile faces ; 

' he. jb. 


consciousness and Wilhc's. Tlicir 
clash might have been inevitable for 
other reasons, but Mai a mud’s novel 
deliberately avoids the -wide-ranging 
view which would call for a state- 
ment of those. 

But alt hough the reader is 
likely lo resent feeling trapped by 
suspiciously faulty machinery at the 
climax of lhe novel, it is written 
with a sharpness th:il continually 
reasserts Mnlamud’s humane intelli- 
gence. Perhaps the most vivid inei- 
dcittal pleasure here lies In Ills use 
of Harlem slang. Even in his first 
novel. The Natural. Mulamud 
threatened to rival Ring Ijirdner In 
Ills manipulation of comical baseball 
jargon. He Is no lew precise m 
evoking Lhe sounds that issue from 
under an Afro haircut. When ambi- 
tious Willie Spearmint declares : 
"They non gimme a million bucks 
of ca<h , one feels at once M ala- 
mud's sensitivity to language. The 
tittle word "of" makes all the 
difference. 


humming " When I survey the won- 
drous onoss", and suddenly drives 
his guests away. 

Quickly they grabbed their women in 
disbelief. Yano stood at attention on 
the front step and muttered : 

Good night, masa, good nighL 

Yaro is Amamu’s steward, a Muslim 
who does not understand the ten- 
sions of Accra smart parties, blit 
keeps a sr&Pf upper lip- 1 Hi* mother 
was the fourth of seven wives. Tils 
sisters 'wore taken away into mar- 
riage by tall suitors who came in 
gay horses.” Yaro Is a " peasant 
turned into a squatter on thc dung- 
hill of modern Africa ” and his face 
has 11 an agedness of hills and 
nvora ". 

Amamu 'a religious foe! logs are 
connected with a wooden church 
budt by missionaries from Bremen . 
In 1S47. African children liked trac- 
ing the old .German letters on there 
black marble tombs. Ohe of the 
Gormans became a ghost, and rode 
on horseback into the town with b 
cigar as long as his nose. African 
spiritualists xent for a. chain forged 
by Rosioruciam in Bavaria, to hold 
the ghost dowh. AH'jhls; Is fasciriai-- . 
ipg p ond the sketches add .up to a 
mysterious buf not wholly opaque 
portrajl csf-Am^mu nod an accobni .. 
pr liis Jisinieira lion. There te nn 
doubt that, Kofi /^wodnor could' • 
writj? a yery'^opd npv^. .. . v ; • 
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Alec Clegg 

The Changing 
Primary School 

Its problems and 
priorities 

This important new book 
comprises a collection ol 
statements by teachers, 
edited by Sir Alec Clegg. 

Its purpose is to describe 
the many changes, both 
successful and 
unsuccessful, which 
have taken place over 
the years in our primary 
schools. £1 -SO 

June Perry Levine 

Creation and 
Criticism 
A Passage to India 

In this new study of 
Forster the author has 
co-ordinated and 
elucidated all information 
about Forster in and on 
India, and thus 
contributes greatly to the 
general knowledge 
necessary to fully 
understand his writing. 

£2-25 

Yoram Kaniuk 
Adam 

Resurrected 

An extraordinary insight 
into the ambivalencies, 
obsessions and 
regenerative resources of 
the victims of the Nazi 
holocaust combines with 
a narrative imagination 
to make this Yoram 
Kaniuk's most 
compelling novel. £2-50 

Arthur Marsden 

British 

Diplomacy and 
Tunis 1875 1902 

This valuable book 
shows how the policies 
of the Great Powers 
towards Tunisia played a 
significant part in the 
important re-allgnment of 
powers In the early years 
of this century. £3*1 5 

Scottish, Academic 
Press 

Mark Rutherford 

The Revolution 
in Tanner’s Lane 

This novel, which was 
first published In 1 887, 
written by a man who , 
was greatly admired, has 
now been re-issued in 
the Landmark Library. 

£1-50 


C. H. B. Kitchen 

The Auction Sale 

‘An admirably shaped, 
delicately finished work 
of a rT wrote Lord David 
Cecil of this memorable 
novel, now available In 
the Landmark Library. 

£160 


Windxis 
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Harrap 

Books 



Politics and 
Society in 
Contemporary 
France 
[ 1789-19711 


ERICCAHM 


Ini ended to facilitate a textual 
approach to tho study and leaching 
of contemporary French history, 
this book provides the first compre- 
hensive selection of basic sources 
In French, with full introductory 
essays fn English. 

727 pages £6.30 


Europe at Risk 


. ALAN WATSON 


A timely Invitation to reassess 
altitudes towards the new Europe 
end the context in which It will 
develop in the third part of the 
20ih century. Theauthorls well- 
known to Q BC television viewers as 
presenter of 'The Money 
Programme* end commentator on 
European affairs. £ 2.60 


When 
Justice Falters 


RENE floriot 


One of France's most distinguished 
criminal defence lawyers examines 
ihe causes of Judicial error In Ut]s 
I fascinating collection of court cases. 
ynntfailan by Reyner Happens tel/. 
£3.00 


Music 

Educations 

Psychology 

find Method 


ERIK FRANKLIN 


.Ah Informative and practical book 
for muslo students at Colleges of 
Education and for all music 
. teachers. 

Paperback Illustrated £1.40 



Theresede 
Saint Phalle 


letournesol 


Translated by 
Gff/es Gnmonesf 
A" novel which examines, with 
• sympathy and perception, a 
woman psychoanalyst's emotional 
reactions to her husband's 
Indifference and Infidelity - f rdm 
the author of The Candle. 



Botticelli comes to Berkshire 


n.iz.Aiu-.iTi ,i \ni: iiou aru, 
Odd Girl Out 

2SK|^p. < ;ipe. 


her chi M In Kid has been peripatetic, 
liaiintcd hy "dirty okl Humberts"; 

she lias insl rlili-hi'il a riitmiliili' laileii 


There rs a moment halfway through 
Fli/u belli June Howard's new novel 
when lid murid Curnhill, predictable, 
inhihilcJ. dependable and dull, longs 
to provoke a nasty scene. He is even 
ready fn wallow in “every clichtf 
about the menage ■) trots Ilia! every 
nnhmgr t ) rrni\ has heen through ” 
in order to communicate. But al- 
though, on the final page, his wife 
. Anne feels that the air has cleared, 
i( is hard to believe that Miss Howard 
expects us to accept I heir experience 
us cn Charlie. Rather, we are left — 
perhaps deliberately — wryly observ- 
ing how very little these characters 
have dared, how little they have 
learnt or suffered, how little differ- 
ence the events she describes have 
made to their lives. Except to one 
life, h fringe casualty, abandoned in 
despair and unnoliced, merely 
another piece in Miss Howard's ironi- 
cal jigsaw of relationships. 

The various pieces of I his jigsaw 
fit together unly in relation to the 
catalyst and centra J figure, Arabella. 
Fey and beautiful— even the UP 
comments on her likeness to the Uol- 
tice Hi figure of Flora Hun adorns the 
book -jacket— Arabella is every Moor 
l-it tic Rich Girl in fiction, updated. 
Her much -married, Ritz-and-yucht- 
dwelling mother Clara wanls to 
marry her offio a grotesque eunuch; 


she lias just ditched a dissolute tailed 
aclur and had an abortion ; she is 
in stay with Cousin Edmund and 
Anne ( urnliill in Thames Valley 
comfort. 


A childless couple, totally engros- 
sed in ijicir ritualized and securely 
■self-indulgent life logelhcr, the Corn- 
hills awkwardly adjust to Arabella's 
forthright intrusion ; for Anne, trying 
to forgot fores er a brief and brutal 
first marriage, this untidy. lonely, 
afieetionately uninhibited girl means 
buying smother Dover sole, sharing 
the flower arrangement, overcoming 
her modesty -for Arabella, promis- 
cuously generous. loads Anne with 
expensive cluilu's hut herself prefers 
lo be topless, in tattered jeans. To 
Edmund, prissily devoted lo his wile's 
large breasts and domesticity, Ara- 
bella seems outrageously casual and 
exotic ; in no time, she has him mak- 
ing passionate love in the rainy gar- 
den of an empty house, buying her 
clothes, lying to his wife, and temp- 
ted by total abandonment of his 

former self. 

Not that anyone, even Arabella. Is 
allowed to behave outside the code 
of formal upper-class manners; the 
Saucer re vintage, the precise differ- 
ences of haute (Pruniers) as opposed 
to roadhouse \ flashy Berkshire pub) 
cuisine arc meticulously detailed ; the 
purchase of Disqucs Hieiis, orange 
velvet trousers and pink shirt, arc the 
accompaniment lo, and very nearly 
tile stuff of, Edmunds wild idyllic 
afternoon. Su off he goes, nothing 
said, on business to Greece, leaving 


Anne with glandular fever and Ara- 
bella as willing, incompetent nurse. 
And the second seduction, among the 
bedroom leasts of champagne, fresh 
raspberries, ami sunny days on (lie 
river, is easily achieved. What with 
the drinks and the charmingly consid- 
erate heha\ iour of all three, 
there was no need in imagine any 
showdown on Edmund's ret urn ex- 
cept that Arabella, in a predicament 
it isn‘1 loo hard to guess, hasn't quite 
understood the power of married jeal- 
ousy. We are perhaps supposed to 
sympathize with her daydream of 
supplying what Edmund anil Anne 
lack, with her inability to grasp how 
her desperate need to be loved lias 
once again shown up the limited gen- 
erosity of conventional lives ; she is 
a brave survivor at other people’s 
cost, doomed lo exclusion from liven 
where love cannot be bought, unable 
to share any privacy or security. 

Yel this, the central observation in 
Otid Girl Out, does not stir the rea- 
der's emotions. As if to recognize 
that we should not necessarily endorse 
approval of the almost incredibly 
sybaritic life-style the Cornltills repre- 
sent (and Miss Howard's details of 
decor, cosy cats, food, flowers, and 
above all drink are certainly offered 
with lender care and devotion), the 
unhappy extremes, of sated, petulant 
riches and of grinding, squalid 
poverty, arc suggested in glimpses; 
Clara and her dreadful I'rince, or 
Janet, descried mother of three sick 
kids, who finally takes an overdose. 
Not for a moment can one believe in 
Ihcse obviously concocted counter- 
point puppets, whom nothing redeems 
or, one gathers, could redeem, from 
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pleasure and passion itk imito ,, 
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sion. She gives Arabell; 


« wine of jj. 


siren’s attributes, lew* rwoM 
subverstve outbursts, a little of® 

i »L. . "* 


Sally Bowles charm. Bur hc r u 
don out I it \ of ye ,i ow 
matching accessories carefully L 
mil among the statutory bedroom^" 
air.iy, do not belong to a sandailM 
recklessly animal. Flora : hcrabiln, 
to queen u with abortion isLs 


queen it with abortion** 

C liclscn decorators, knocking b*t 
the vodka, would surely not kiiw 
within -= ■ 
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B , rKV ( ommoni ii has been 
ricked out in these columns 
Sober 21. N7h by l ord 


itktnbcr 2‘>. I^D by 

who was rather sharp 


i i-miiin. WHO w.is i.iiii*-. ...... r 

^ "criiic.il science '* lie had 
; Lruard in an earlier book. 
[wiM, who read Dr <. out i none r*s 
hook will readily imdcr.slaiul 
" ■ -■ Zuckerman was so 


Holisticer than thou 


*hy 


lord 


approving. 
aA view. However. I he l losing 


ml they may well 


faifrisMh valuable and interest. 


jjoen if its conclusions are hardly 
ypporlablc. 


K j« not inlcmlc' 1 lor scientists, so 
f 3 , ss one can judg.’. but rather for 


(Hilbgcnt laymen, to whom its luei- 
A| f enthusiasm ami lack of coiulc- 
Irt'miun will surely appeal. Dr Com- 
I pwitr starts by trying lu explain what 
Lm -y is all about, defining four 
Khs el ecology ' ll could be 



SB 


useless, maddeningly small-mindd 


Victim of the Victorians 


ELIZABETH JENKINS : 

Dr Gully 

268pp. Michael Joseph. £2.30. 


J I .**' iiTr'aiti-n 


Married lo :t dipsomaniac, and her- 
self in a stale of mental collapse, 
ITorciicc Ricardo becomes a patient 
of the Victorian specialist, Dr Gully, 
n married man with enlightened 
views of sexual morality, and famous 
for the success of his Malvern 
" Water-Cure ", After the death of 
her husbnnd, and with the example 
of George Eliot before her, Florence 
and he become lovers, until the 
effects of an abortion make her un- 
willing lo face further sacral ostra- 
cism, Rnd she deserts the Doctor to 
marry Charles Bravo, a man of her 
own age, but one who lacks under- 
standing of her increasing neurotic 
tendencies. Tho suspicious circum- 
stances of his death by a poison 
round to hnve been purchased by tho 
Doctor's former groom, lead to a 
trial In which the Doctor is scandal- 
ously Implicated, and the nature of 
his relationship with Florence is 
b{ * ra V«l. both by Florence herself, 
and by the savage terminology of 
outraged Victorian convention. 

In wishing to present a plausible 
and ajirthentic account both of the 
man ham self and of the oonfKcts of 
“* age - to' which he became a 
victim. «Mjss Jenkins has, of course, 
to. reyjiy e therm jar problem af the 
^period novel , the di'PScithi recon - 
cicattorv between the doounientairy 
approach -with its accumulation of 
histttwc detad, and the hriagwmti»ve 
Irwngftt 'feq.rored *o convey Idioms of 
Uiought end speech no longer faiwH- 
10 ‘f; T*™* ^ research has been 
f <n S U ^ 1 Painstaking cannot be 
doubted, and once ©n.e bus rcoov- 
ared frofr 1 ihe some that a less 
intrusive inundation of period data 
mishit have been mote efifeetive ta 

4iie iamoti ^ro of the 
layus, at becomes apparent that, by 
her use of statement, Miss Jenkins 
has chosen rather; to promote a 
radical Contrast between her lovers 
as ehch selects what to them Is of! 
personal relevance out of all that is 
offered for attention, In the 
mnoute dfiscripteops <iif - costumes, 
ccttmetics and Jdtoigtr decoration by. 
vi&kH Ftoronco is surrounded, We 


find indicutians of the materialistic, 
self-absess'iye, iiwvani drama of her 
life— fijgnifiietinitily, she cannot road 
Trollope because the one novel she 
attempted was “ a)! about an. old 
nwn ”, the Divlor iu'niseH' being 
forty years older <| 1W1 Florence- 
wlule CJiiHy's ncquHinlanco with 
I ennyson, Lewes and Carlyle, and his 
Interest m spirUiialihni and ^psychic 
research, is co-existcnl with his 
humane ideals and belief in some- 
thing beyond the limits of comfort- 
able self-interest. 


Although the crisis of .the .story \ & 
explicitly concerned with sexual atti- 
tudes, there Is no Lawrcnlian apo- 
theosis of sexual liberation between 
the lovers, merely a confirmation of 
tjie Doctor's belief .in the interdepen- 
aeiice af physical and menial well- 
being ; their so-called “criminal in- 
teroourse js to him emblematic 
twiner of itdxo tender recognittonj of 
one mdwLdLLai identity by another, 
what disturbs ban most about the 
biquest n Ihe sense of dislocation 
betm-een has perceptions of the aotu- 
alay of the aiflfeir and the fe&tfi'ca- 
tion of this reality by the moral 


cliches used to descnhc it. It is the 
fwiiiu-ro of the relationship from 
within, ivi tho part of l-lurcncc. that 
leads to iis pervorshm from without, 
and by concent raljni! on this aspect 
Miss Jenkins ignores tin- tempt.iium 
to turn file win »lc Hting in to an easy, 
mclodranuiic expose of Victorian 
standards. In evolving a character to 
fit ilia factual] evidence. Miss Jen- 
kins has iLWri hid lo I : lorcncc the 
self-image of a typical Victorian 
sub-heroine, showing at the same 
time how the w+tfol ixitulaucc of Bus 
captiivajiHig “ clvld ” a Mends the 
emergence ot an " Hfi-ahsorhing ego- 
tism’* that goes beyond Rosamond 
Vincy to more fruitful comparisons 
with 'Emma Bo vary i>r Proiitt’s 
Odette de C’rdcy. 

The influence of Proust is again 
suggested in the use or Tennyson's 
poem “Come Not When 1 Am 
Dead*’, the la-st stanza of which 
reours throughout the novel in much 
the samo way as VinfeuU'.s 
phrase" of music, until the course 
of events changes the Dootors ioit- 
iffil attraction to <fo Hnes into a lotal 
identtification wiUh lheif meaning. 


"n 1 ‘riKliaiiun from man-made 

novels and her cats and licr sensualir/, ^ Uip , s . air pollution from 
who comes across as a real penon- m ¥ehic | e c . xhillls ,. ,| w excessive 
and what a curiously anachronic w 0 [ nitrogen fertilizers, and water 
aiid depressing image «f iht wihiiion in Lake l£rie. In m> short a 
modern wife Miss HowaaJ fw he is bound to simplify, but 
cluKcn to present with so much ft ^ approaching each problem in 
nil a mlall eel lonale obseruition. Hw (^r U ,fa case-sl mly and recording 
reassuring it would have been lo« ^ the prublems ami knowledge id 
sonic ol the comic uuiehcs. labon- ^ have developed lie presents 
ously directed at elderly buffoow, Evincing enough picture. I lie eases 
dentists, and daily helps, allowed tt ), Commoner' describes are tar 
Mthxcii the sent imental respecUii trin solution, and the holistic 
winch 1 he Cornhill culture is cflerrA he demands N essential if 

Ui 

Bdtr is fur I no concerned with 
holism "in science, and loo critical 
p 'reduction ism " lie seems to 
Rfpt that some of the .inswers 
pfdy applied lo these problems 
iiiul bestows on tho poem a pro- r l£ conic from rcdiietionisl 
pliclie significance which aceorit Bwch. 
xvkli the validity i>f In's psydw 
exireriwiees. Hoth can be seen is a 
affii illation, albeit tragic in eircum- 
st.incc, of his faith in an c.xicnsior 
of human values. 


He (hen considers four environ- 


■tflal problems; Hie dangers ol 


H* defines rcdiieliouisiu as “ the 
pw lhai efteelive iiiuleisiaiului); » it 


■i complex system call he achieved hy 
investigating l lie properties uf its iso- 
lated parts ", and without attempting 
a tor ina I definition, lie implies that 
holism is an " opposite approach ”, 
presumably where every tiling is 
studied in relation to everything 
else. If litis is perhaps pushing it a 
hit too far. Dr Commoner does rather 
labour the contrast bet ween the two 
approaches. •* Kcdiiciionisiu lends 
to isolate scientific disciplines from 
each other, and all of them from the 
real world", ami so mi. 

To many other scientists this will 
appear lo he one ot the half-truths of 
the century In any research project 
the scientist usually tries lo define 
what it is he is trying lu find out or 
verify, lie puts up a hypothesis that 
this is how something works. He 
then sets out to prose or disprove Ihe 
hypothesis, uml in so doing he must 
try In assess the factors which may 
influence the hypothesis, the depen- 
dent and independent variables, and 
those factors that are irrelevant. He 
may. ill devising an experiment in 
eerily the dependence of one variable 
upon another, carefully and wrongly 
exclude the eft eels of a relevant vari- 
able. Imt that is an error of the scien- 
tist and not ol science. 

Dr t ommoner's distinction be- 
tween reduction ism and holism is in 
some ways quite absurd. At a prac- 
tical level, is it possible for him lo 
deny dial the network ot relationships 
in some ol his problems cannot be 
entirely nuclei stood w ithout full 
iiiulci standing of individual relation- 
ships of specific chemical reactions 
mulct precisely defined conditions 7 
And (hat these things call only be 
elucidated by caret ally defined. " iso- 
lated “ experimentation'* ll might 
iilnnisi be aigued that in trying lo 
contrast these two approaches he is 
guilty of Ihe approach which he deni- 
grates, ol isolating them irmii each 


BARRY ( OiMIUOiSKH i 
Tile Closing Circle 

C onfronting the liuvimniiienlal t risix 
3Jfipp. Cape. 112.5*1. 

PETER ROHM nml AI.l.EN V. 
KNEESf! (lidilurs) : 

The Economics of I'.iivironmcni 
163pp. Macmillan. 


mi' 


other, when in lacl they arc intricately 
linked- lu lacl lie is arguing in 
favour of synthesis, of which a dic- 
tionary dcl'miiimi is "the combin- 
ation ot separate elements of thought 
into a whole ”, 

Dr Commoner is a reasonably good 
synlhclisl. even a very good one by 
sonic people's standards, but we need 
better symbolists, and a lot more of 
them, if we are to resolve the sort of 
problems he discusses in ihe Closing 
Circle. He oilers his sol u lions all 
right, as Ihe second half of his bouk 
shows, but in doing so he strays Far 
beyond his own field- -the biology of 
natural systems and tries to isolate 
causes of environmental degradation 
in the widest sense. He seeks lo iden- 
tify these causes hy examining facets 
of “ tho real world ", yel by his selec- 
tion ami isolation of causes he is 
guilty nl a lurrn of reducliunism as 
lie defines it. 

In a chapter called “The Techno- 
logical Flaw'' Dr Commoner exam- 
ines changes in various measures of 
social and economic life in the United 
States, changes like increases in popu- 
lation. production and consumption 
of raw materials. He finds that 
neither population increase nor over- 
all growth of production measured by 
the increase in GNP can explain re- 
cent rises in pollution levels, and sets 
out lo show that the villains are the 
kinds of production and the techno- 
logy used Technology which re- 
places the biologically natural 


material with the chemically 
natural and die re-usable with the 
iton-dcgmdable throwaway is Dr 
Commoner's main eulnrii. and he 
makes out quite a good case. But 
wliai about population movement 
and concent ration in cities V He 
seems to ignore the rate of urbaniza- 
tion in his own country, which is 
greatly exceeded in ihe developing 
countries and is a potent lactor in 
producing localized stresses oil 
natural systems. 

It is difficult to avoid a feeling that 
in his biological research Dr l oni- 
nioncr has seen the effects of sub- 
stances provided by modern techno- 
logy. formed the hypothesis that they 
arc responsible for all nur present ills, 
and then set mil lo prove his own 
hypothesis. In specific cases his 
hypothesis is doubtless correct, and 
hail lie liniilcU himself lo these, there 
w'ould he liltlc cause for disagree- 
ment. 

The lit 1111111 nil s of Lneiroiwient, 

“ edited " by Peter liolini and Allen 
Kneese. brings together a collection 
of paper* which originally appeared 
in Thi ■ Swetlixh Journal a] Econo- 
mies. This is not a book lor laymen, 
being studded with economists’ jar- 
gon and pages of partial differential 
equations, hut for Ihe determined 
reader it does offer some insight into 
the economists’ approach to prob- 
lems of pollution. 

For years economists have been 
trying lo set up models to describe 
economic activity and to assess the 
effects of tinkering with different fac- 
tors in the models, ll is :i fuse inn ling 
and often fruitless task, the multipli- 
city of variables and the impossibility 
of representing the effects or such 
1 actors as confidence and bloudy- 
inimledness in the participants in eco- 
nomic activities being severe res- 
traints. So the economists leap at tins 


chance ot attempting in model u 


** simple “ system such as a water- 
shed a fleeted hy defined pi ill ul ion- 
producing factories. They can make 
quite considerable progress wills 
models of such systems, and their 
work may give uselul indications of 
tho costs and benefits of different 
control measures and policies. There 
•seem lo be two major difficulties, 
however: the economically optimum 
sol ii lions propounded may be totally 
inimical to the long-ten n biological 
health of the systems modelled; and 
unknown synergistic cflccts of com- 
binations uf pollutants may. make 
nonsense of the models. 

Dr Bohm offers u most interesting 
paper on the problem ul estimating 
demand lor public goods. How can 
one persuade a consumer to reveal 
his true preferences for such public 
goods as cleaner air or more roads, 
assuming that on file basis of some 
consumer consensus they may be pro- 
vided at .sonic cost lo I lie consumers ? 
As a logical exercise it is a fascinating 
problem, and his exposition is dear 
and convincing. The only trouble is 
that the environmental ini plications 
or providing some uf these goods 
may be complicated, obscure or even 
unknown, and the wretched consumer 
may truly be prepared lo pay for 
things which will do him no good, 
and vice versa. 

Tester Lave and Eugene Scskin 
present a quite extraordinary paper 
on Health and Air Pollution, based on 
regression analyses of social, econo- ■ 
mic, pollution and mortality data for 
“117 Standard Metropolitan .Statis- 
tical Areas in the United Slates ".This 
includes seven and a half pages of 
tables of figures and paragraph after 
paragraph of indigestible explana- 
tions of the figures, with the remark- 
able conclusion “ that air pollution 
has a marked effect on Lite mortality 
rale 

While some of the book's argu- 
ments can only be described us con- 
stipated. there are nuggets lo be round 
within it — Ralph d'Aigcs arguments 
about economic incentives to reduce 
pollution, and E. J. Mishans inter- 
view with Dr Pa ii gloss, on which lie 
hangs a lucid explanation of economic 
optimality, arc well worth reading. 


•Miiss Jenkins's handling of 
iwwTaUve viewpoint, which were 
crcasingly towards the clearsighi 
por.Mpculiive of the Doctor m 
ail nation becomes distorted by 
deliberate lies of Florence and 
emotive jargon of the courtroom,! 
its effective as her treatment of I 
minor characters. The episode of 
triad Is presented almost entf 
fit rough the Doctor's response k 
new.spa.per coverage, a method 
not only u voids repetition bat 
emphasizes the divergence b<w< 
file individual, afiler whom ‘he n# 
is named, in relation to file 
of his own conscience, and 

travesty of its representation 

people previously more or lets 
mg to conni-vc at what they 
condemn with atl the derision 
“ the British public in one of 
periodical fits of morality" 



MERTON E. DAVIFS AND BRUCE C. MURRAY 
THE VIEW FROM SPACE 
Photographic Exploration of the Planots 
A "grand Iciur" of spaco that photographically visits 
sovoral pianola on ono trip 7 That's ona possibility examined 
In this fascinating book about spnee exploration in tho 
SQvuiitios. with thu emphasis on what can be learned from 
photography on unmannod rather than manned flight. 

Columbia 231 03557 Q 161 pages £715 


EDWARD H. BUEHRIQ 

THE U.N. AND THE PALESTINIAN 

REFUGEES 

A Study In Nonlarrftorial Administration 
This book, which treats ono of Ihe knottiest problems 
In today's International politics, is also a study in 
international law and organization. The United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pafestlna 
Refugees’ struggle for autonomy turns on a three- 
fold relationship : with the parent organization, the 
host countries and the contributing governments. 
Indiana 253 396034 215 pages £4-10 


ALAN HOLDEN 
SHAPES, SPACE, AND 
SYMMETRY 


Centre-stage 


DOUGLAS HAYES i 
A Player's Hide 
255pp. Macmillan. £125. 


Douglas Hayes's sequence, History 
of a Selfish Man, reaches its fifth 
instalment with this novel. Its hero, 
Buster, recently demobbed, is finding 
his wty back into thwarting profes- 
sion, though with less .than his prewar 
enthusiasm; times after a|l, haVa 
changed and like most of the other 
faintly bewildered refugees from ser- 
vice life with their already fermenting 
memories and their exclusive slang 
Busier has been away a long time! 

.Tins . time found the endless toUrs with 
liny companies have less to offer and 
the face In the dressing-room mirror 
has begun to look just a little jaded. 

a ™ sfeH * few compensa- 
irons, though. As before, Buster has 
J» trouble in finding someone to 


rtwre his bed ; and— a more con- 
stant diversion— #te has begun to 

°f course, and an 
immense novel sei in the world of 

idirtiS? 1 *’ B< ? h ,he<!C aclivi, ies arc 
a J5?\S OU8h i Ru ' l * r meets 
ft Jin * h -°- . e,ther by ch£mcc or 
JEP V ' his intention 
wien he presents her with a rina 
and assumes they are emaied 
Wi^om pausing fo rih c r cue^she 
conducts k cosy relationship, pel 

nSTXPSSl ^ him h0 »« to 
meet the folks (both iollv eond 

sortsj and finally sends him off to 
S S? the rudiments 

l£s? ng ^ 5he is tounn S 


the sheer inirdunks of wt' n 8 
becoming increasingly tediowi . 
stage, it seems, like one of 
many women, has finally w 
purpose. 

As In the earlier novels. D 0 *# 1 
Hayes manages to keep Bustff 
In the limelight: others in W. 
edge uneasily on stage, maw , 
best of a pentimbral light and 
fie into the wings almost furl 
It's a neat trick, allowing l«w»j 
seem a faintly enigmatic 
(so far we know only his . 
and that was a long time co 


MARGARET McKENNY 
the savory wild 
mushroom 

Revised and Enlarged by 
Daniel E. Sluntz 
Here is a completely revised 
and much enlarged now 
aonion of the late Miss 
McKenny’s field guide, a 
favourite with mushroom- 
nuniing enthusiasts and 
mycophillc epicures since its 
original publication in 1962. 
Washington 

Co/, a b/w plates 
13595155 9 f 4 25 

' 29595156 7 Paper £ 2 35 


THEODORE BOWIE AND DIETHER THIMME 

THE CARREY DRAWINGS OF THE 
PARTHENON SCULPTURES 

In this volume the forty-four extant Carrey drawings are 
reproduced in two colours end are juxtaposed with photo- 
graphs of tho Elgin marbles in the British Museum^ to 
create as complete and authentic a guide to the original 
splendours of the Parthenon as can be provided today. 

Indiana 253 31320 1 1 12 pages, Ulus. £12 00 


WILBUR SCHRAMM AND DONALD F. ROBERTS, 
Editors 

THE PROCESS AND EFFECTS OF MASS 

COMMUNICATION 

Revised Edition 

This new edition of Process and Effects represen ta 
the enormous outpourings of communication 
research end theory during the last decade and a 
half. Thoroughly updated. It -contains only four 
articles from the 1 964 edition. 

Illinois 252 00197 4 £725 



ami uiai was a juj'b 

while kcopjng f , ' Tn / 1 l ^ e ^. C ^ ! 



Buster*, sojourn among ihe dairy 

h described in 
toms sufficiently idyllic to enable us 
to brpw UH U il is no, going to bcL 

'T “tf-derftnsivo— 
break ‘ ^to engagement 
and gels back to tin boards, though 


attention. The problem K •JJv 
ability to hold the stage 
beginning lo fade, rather hfc 
bkirs on the periphery' 
that represent friends- 
and los'ers ; Buster is an 
character, it's true, but it ww® 
relief to we one or ; 
supporting casi ' given 
more than a waJk-on pert* 


.'.'MV 


■ WALTER SORELL 
■ THE DANCER'S IMAGE 

* and c »unterpolnta 

^Pacifically Intended as "my 
will for me dancer, my 
IS 9 " 18 *! 1 to thB tfance..." 

1 _« “ “J 0 * 1 •* the summing up 

' . JJWaitar Sorell-e lifetime of 

• • fl £ 9n L ce wi,h - and thought 
. . “hout. IhBt moat primeval of 

‘ sSL ,ha . donc ®- Mr - Sorall 
- ' 1 ° fflat panorama 

Sh and the ways in 

• ‘ ann,M 1 roftacted the 

' Vimlh . of lhB arti * fef the 

w Q ry aboUl hims * ,f a»d his 

231032493 

' i 7^3 Pages, litas; t7 25 



IRVING X.FQXl Editor 

WATER RESOURCES LAW AND POLICY 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 

The fact that the Soviet Union and the United States 
attack similar problems with widely differing 
systems has given rise to this volume — ths first 
book In English on the subject-— which seeks to. 
explain Soviet water resources management 
Institutions and oompbre them with the United 
States.. 

Water Resources Studies. University of Wisconsin t 
Wisconsin • 299 059901 256 pages £4-10 


This beautifully Illustrated 
volume Is an examination of 
the nine regular solids; the 
five commonly called Platon- 
ic, described by Tfiaaetetua 
in the 4th century B.C., and 
four called Keplar-Poinsot. 
Writing for the layman as well 
as the student or professional 
in mathematics, the author 
explains the structure of ths 
nine regular solids and de- 
monstrates how they can be 
used to explain mathematics 
visually rather than by 
symbol systems. 

Columbia 231 03549 7 . 

200 pages, lUus, £5-25 


AUSTIN POST AND EDWARD R. LACHAPELLE 


GLACIER ICE 

The assorts beauty ancf majesty of bMir . the vorid 
of ice which has shaped find reshaped large of the 
earth's surfaces, are presented here with more than one 
hundred breathtaking photograph* and an Informs , 
clearly written taxi 

.295 95151 6 1W pages. 12x14 '® u £ 


Washington 


RALPH M, MclNERNY 

A HISTORY OP WESTERN PHILOSOPHY " 
Volume 11 : Philosophy from St. Augustine tf 
Ockham 

This thorough and vary readable' study of philosophy 
'in the Middle Ages begins with the Ag$ of 
Augustine. An evaluation of the men and his work 
•Is. followed by consideration of specific elements 
of his philosophy. j 

Ndtre 'Dama : 268 004.17 X 366 pages £5-75 
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I.IIIJIS MAKimV: 

Welsh .Aiiihassulore 
Puwys I iic% .uni I i-iu-rs 
2li4|>p. Bertram KnUi. AT 
JOHN cmvi'KIS ttWIS : 

Tellers lo Nii-liolHS Ross 

Se lee led hy N'ieliolas a ml Adelaide 
Russ. 

lUliied by Anhur Uphill. 

176pp. Bertram Rota. a 1.50. 


The time of the great price-rise 


■ l*.IUbM|USI, || 

lew year, laici. his smia/omcnl when I 
demurred lo IT, .is.ernoii ih.il “ our 
circle - ill. ii is, hrmliLT.i. 


, genera i ion winch 

■inum and win n ejnie .ihom I have . 

L'luirelv r.ir.ii.iirn 5? X » l,K Kwystfs 


circle "- ihi, I is, fie aild his' hrullicrs foiF'iim" .7 n° Wy T' 1 wvrc lar nMn 

‘-“ 7 ? f ^ . ™, z„ 

distinguished and inipuri:nii of all (he i,,ld hc vvrolc ,1IS ,et,ers - ,lls neuroses on 1 11 his cniHviiiiktrarre'. 

Iifersary circles of ihe lime, ilmt in a autobiography ami his gigantic | n his introduction 10 lohn 
yC,ir> ’ , , lM ' }' itcIu ,,f ours would novels as he talked, delighting lo cut C'owjvr Powys's Antnhi„i<t,whv Mr 
.P'«« wih all the a short siorv ion, r.OtnJL Prirdlov ,i±l r 


John Cowper, Llewelyn ami Theo- 
dore | rands Powys have lost as 
much in literary .mention through 
their brotherhood as they gained in 
talent from ihi-ir common parent- 
age. Rnoied in the .same ground, 
they grew and flourished as plants 
nf dissimilar species. Yet they have 
to share between ihem a .single 
British Council booklet of forty 
pages, in which, to use J. B. Priest- 
ley’s words, John CYnvper, the 
great original ", receives less atten- 
tion and praise Ilian ’J.|‘„ ihe 
" small original “. 

The reprint of Louis Marlow's 
IP visii Ambu<istiib\fs, first published 
in 1936. explains why ihe brothers 
have, like ihe Hronlfcs, been lumped 
together and at ihe same time clari- 
fies their differences in temperament 
and style ; “The One Powys and the 
Many ’. The sons and daughters of 
the Rev C Inirles Trances Powys and 
his wife (whose ancestors included 
John Donne and William Cowper) 
were, with the exception of Little- 
ton . (lie schoolmaster, united in a 
challenge In the verities of Monta- 
culc Rectory. But the three creative 
writers formed a wider colcric. 
under the leadership of John 
<--owper. the eldest, as Louis Marlow 
explains : 


' V . 1 «««■» nun Id ME uum;u, Iiciignimg in cm s owner I'OWVss A nn>lii,it‘innhv Mr 

famous ci££V7h5 pSst .‘ hC w il k°o’ S thl y lt?ne ' f f oli ?- vin8 f ll,L ‘ Jh T’l r |i' ,;il ' mL ' d wi| !> siime justice 

lie very rarely remarked on anything , l,c ." U ,S P ? f h « h ' n J C I Mipcr.or to I). II. 

so ohvmu% as this fact of our enduring 1 trough Hie labyrinths of subor- Lawrence in "his courageous and 
tame. He fell it in himself : .m.i ii w-.t uuiatc clauses. subtle appreciation of i-.-i, 


These letters show jrp 

iiiylli-niakcr. lh , 
magician on ih.. ^ nr<lf > p : 

«"»■. like (i „d TZT 

W....LT, Mu- WiinilLT i.M.TCt!’ 
playing is pi.rlly . wlw rl “^ 

!f ,nly * nSLi'Cj! 

Nicholas Ross was plavinu h\T 
Hi.Havn.ph in profile 5 ft 
challenges and surpasses a rfc. 

in profile 0 f 7ri 

svitli a dog. reproduced in £ 
-* /i//v , vy«/, , rv) is less easy to ^ 
si and. I here is. lor example, a ^ 
wruien by j.CM*. wh,l 1*7 
seventy -lour : 


llt.NKV K WIFN ! 

The Iruii C'enUiry 

fail | ChKnge in I 'iicope 1550-1680 
ttlpp. Wcklcul'chl and Nicolson. 
£5.51). 


;il tempted to cover the whole of glaring, as when Dr Kamen suggests 
Lurope. including Russia: hi> bibli- that there may have been .lfj.uuu 
ography demonstrates an impressive com/kiRiiinis in Rouen in the early 


range ot linguistic abilities, and a seventeenth century, u figure which 
101 111 ida hie amount ol reading in would comfortably double the adult 


secondary authorities. When one male population of the town at that 
notices (hat lie has puMishud three dale. In similar ludiion, Charles | is 


nenig fashions in history Imvc other sclio.arly works since l%5, il made responsible for fen drainage, 
1 t'-itcd life almost unbearably ^; LSL-S *° be surprising dial much of and the “Montmorency faction” is 

c 01 . nf textbooks find » »»'^"" f'cu/nry reads as if lie vv:is said to rebel in 1630. although the 

ftt die wnlw' **' kt*moofcs nnu , lrffuri|lg lriH11 , llu , k „ f Mm(:1 Jal0 o[ , H: is givci Ihirly 

general surveys, rsa . lu.stonical indigestion- In a 1110 . 1 . 1 - pages later. In an amazing sentence 

Lifavouruf analysis, mid royal revets graph this would merely he irniat- the render b told : “ Neither Coper- 


subtle appreciation of sexual rcla 
lionships Bui as ;m artist. T. !•’. 


Jiniiiri)l u» luni to [rmiTurm into It was J.C. who hla/ed the trail •lunslups Bui as ;m artist T l : 

!SrJ Stm!!. IwT!L JSi l|l " l)il,l,s ,,f li 1 "' 1 T' 'Yilkiiis ,, ii and I Icwelyn WH-s of the three brothers the 

I ow'ys followed m American lecture niost perfect, as well as till* mn,i 


■■■s' (lie 

,K « “■■■»■ ' I’wy, lullowcd in Ainur'ican '[Mure 

f i is rattier surprising to find halls. 

illi^ wm-:.... .. 


most perfect, as well as the most 
vcgetahle. Having settled at Past 

f Mil L-J.s- — « 


1 ■ \wT, ■ t JI 1 ,,, e »» 1 mu *t H eianre. riavmg settled at Past 

M-!ril,u hi ll,Sl ’i n ' 10 ai V c !. L,u,is H « . coacticJ 1 lewilyn. :t nd now and Hialdon, never hitciny ventured far. 
Marlow hu real name, within that again when lime pressed, he dietmed Ihcodorc so contracted his compass 

nlWVS circle-. Will' in cs ii .Cun nan of ll hs-lllr.- I r..m., n ,k... „„„ L flsat 


organized his life and finances that KliuTf K « tf ,S W l nv ! :r 1 lhc dcve,oper - S!r r '"k*’ri Hints was 

he lived well and wrote 'otd^Vhen- i?. ,i, S^l| l, ^ ^ " 0t P l,h,is ‘ hed ^.s 'fifty TZ 

and whHi he wanted. Wilh a genius woman I - . . . When the lypesoripi of l,w comparative bestseller. Mr HVv- 
lor Jneiulship li-c maintained the J 1,u lot u m came in. 1 thought it wasn’t ton's (iW/ came two ve irs 

at fcclion of the Pkwi-c lone enoiiuh. . . . Sn ... ... * ,wo > L,irs 


inr uL it.’ V ■ S L1,ms ■ «'«.■«* - . . wm.il me lypesoripi of 'wmH. 11 .mve wsisclier. Mr 

ior jneiulship lie maintained the J 1,B l«inre came iiu I ihouglu it wasn't »«f» M Wiw, c:.me two ve irs 

at fecuon of the Powys brothers ! »n| cnnujzh .So lohn look up the Inter Wriii.m . . ? ■ ' 

while hoian-i/jng them in novels laic of Mrs Ward again. Me was nor in .... 4,1 " dkinsoii, who 

such ns Thr HiifJntm Jini | c |}v mood fnr 'Mrs Wnrd that morning. :|S fio,ns 1,1 kvlll «'v on his work 

Milk (both ripe for hii enternrkmo camc 10 ,he P^mian: ihne years later, he suggested : 


yes, I have struck ihe rnek like 
ajid died idond upon ihe stream^# 
Na»i Argbvyddcs Dan ! ( asglu y gj 

wmcrs ) C,ll! ' ' H " l,JS l0k -^ 

lo this Mr Ross appended 
note : 

During all of my fricrulship with 
Powys I linvc regarded him n u 
ageless. He was as dear andchcmiu& 
to me as uny i>f my younger IriiiA 
ami us physically thrilling. Therefore 
when one fine afternoon in I.ljif! 
( Imrdiy.ird lie confuted to being ihj 
sexless, | obiected hc-c.iiise I rcfiNdb 
have his regard of me purely spiritin' 


, ivt W y lo the miseries ol the poor ing. hut in general work it is 
uthc focus of attention. 'Ihe result disaMrous. Not only is the book full 
do mate the subject so complex ,vf factual errors of an oLmcntary 

L general books must either n ^! in V[ K badly wrilten 

* • ui., r .i,-. I ,v.i;^r.fl ,. r limii anJ planned, (irt'en the inherent 
twwne highly schematized, hmi tli f lftcil , litfs l)f „ K . u , u | l .,- la | i j ni5i lt 

jfitir range severely, il they are not vv;is CNsenliiiJ that it should be c.\- 
0 be unmanageably long. Henry trcmcly carefully structured if any 
(Omen's new volume 111 the Woi den- kind or synthesis were to result. It 
Md and Nicolson “ History of must regretfully be said that what 


pages bier. In an amazing sentence 
the reader b told : “ Neither Coper- 


i.. e , hut in .a general work it is nlcus nor Brahe, neither Kepler nor f . ■ .... 

disastrous. Not only is the book full Peiresc was a iiniversily man." As *■ {J ’ 1 f* 1 J" V ' “'“JJ an a ‘ 

of factual errors of an oLmicntary Copernicus spent fourteen years at _ r .1 n ic-.mon had 

naliire ; it is also very badly written the" imivcrsities of Cracow! Padua ,n , m Jml 

and plamied. (liven the inliereut and Bologna. Brahe thirteen years at ' . , ,, ll ,i,!!k ; llf , iv . , |i..r„ a 


xx’liicli Dr K a men appears to accept 
at face value all iIil- sixteenth and 
seventeen ill century fantasies about 
the "Beggar’s Brotherhood”, and 
writes a hunt “ millionaire beggars, 
with their own kings ami under- 
world courts”. In Ihe same section a 
graph uses \Y. K. Jordan's figures 
without any attempt to explain that 
they should be counterweigh ted lo 
allow lor the inflation which is a 
major theme of this book. 

Serious as all these errors arc — 


difficulties of the undertaking, u no less than six northern univer* 
was essential that it should be cx- sides, and Kepler seven years at 


trcmcly carefully structured if any Tubingen, the examples are hardly 
kind of synthesis were to result. It well chosen. Il may be that Dr 


revealed the underlying patterns 
which would help la clarify die 
history of his period. Within the 


mul ale against a v.ilcli long before 
she was taken to court, and thfl 
significance of guilt feelings on the 
part of the accuser who had Tailed 
in his neighbourly duly. Nor docs 
he make any use of Robert Man- 
drou’s findings about the changes of 
Altitude among the Vrvncli legal 
authorities although he cites Muvfo- 
littfs et Si*niaa ch fuutif in Ilia 
bibliography. 

Ultimately it Is In lea ling with 
questions of historical change and 
causation dial the book >s least, 
satisfactory'. '1 he greatest danger of 
an arrangement hy topics is that 
there will be a severe loss ?f chrono- 
logical precision, and in conse- 
quence no sense of any diflcicntia- 


modish chapter headings, however, tion within the period concerned. Dr 

ilia kill iL* a ini* iirwwitf .IS* ■ A^r.1 l ^ _ _ .... .. . 


must regretfully be said that what Kamen meant to indicate that these ' ^ cry n ' ad,tmn 1 fll in Knmen’s “ Jron Century " lo 

Dr Kamen has produced looks pain- scientific thinkers were not univer- , . n a paragrapn on becomes n false unity in hi 

fully like first draft, which should sity teachers, but even if his mean- s menfi although it was a ve 

have been mercilessly revised and mg Is amended m this way, any trose on refuged Period: as the expectation 

“ f 7 . m ohSed^y 6 :he '^un tcr^ex^m pleslof the of the Thirty svas much shorter than h is 

In part these failings arc stylistic : G a [j| eo and Newton who were both and toleration, are unfortunately lire generations succeeds 

the text reads clumsily, as if it had un j V crsiiy professors. On the same »ho« which arc peripheral to another more rapidly. Redi 

been written in a great hurry. This is e tb/amhor writes of the Royal the main argument. Most of what ihe barest essentials, his pi 
not merely an aesthetic objeotion. §7® id » Nearly all the first 111 cm- “ ie author describes as his key one of a long social and et 

Frtr Ib.a rneu I III rthiin 11 fnlnl ImnrA •. . . * • ■ ■ ^ Ahnisfar hii 0.1 nn M.liAllL.rta ■ ■ ■ ■ * 


Civilisation ” series follows the latter 
Mjne to some extent, by omitting 
much of Uie history of religion, cul- 
ture anJ science during his period, 
but the subjects he considers at ill 
Hpreiml a formidable challenge. 
7te author's main themes are social 
(huge and the fate of the lower 
Ann, which inevitably lead him 


Milk (both ripe for hii enterprising 1,1 ' hc 1*m6an: ' three years kiicr. he xiiggi-steil : 

publishers rep rim), jt is remarkable ' HuL ! :id, , c ? “ ,,d ”. he I'urhaps you miuhi >ai ih.„ n,,,,,., 

(hat he should hav e been able ii a,l> 1,01 * livi "S «»» quflly hi ?he c.mim 

936 ic » wrire Mich a frank study of fi a ‘miCiS! Jr^iTkLm ! n* * hen a11 - lhin » !S lu: -• l»annle«. is 

these three so different people will, Mrx W^r. w ll v ^ ^ i" 11 ' i' l ^i‘V IU . v,W - . l,,r '"'"wlf a xetv 

nwis.il has Iom luilcm Ire.shness. 3 "'wh more personal, a much mow tumuli, lux' and nipini. 1 1, 
l-rom their Powys background V, 114 , Hc proceeded to an a mild lmnh for his Xuiv. 

they sevcrallv emerge John Swill; *?°W. of those qualities, ... „ ,, „ 

.ilpcrb u n W i^,r’ , |, HC N y ; S 3»™ s a„ rl , Arri „ t lhe a. l urwn hm , ma ,| y in rLk,™- 

oJus Ross, the yimnl aIv h ’ ln,, S d and Uor «i. he was TcsUnmg. There he ranged the 

y 1 n g A meric a 11 , unashamedly afraid of death and in w «lsh v.iIcn and mountains with an 

even greater liberty Ilian he hail 


Fetishist accompli 


AND PRINTS 


f , . IIS- I hill 

loiind ’in the halls .0 ..ca.l. uu- and 
nmt-sls the smoky hi irk* pie jujuis where la- 

□IIlPll 1:,d m| h(lgvd his \o\eiirism. 

Wilkinson's l.riirrs u/ fiilin 

(bowdlerized hy Spencer's exec rounded ***'$ us H 
mors), and listened lo whm h*»i LX., , P ' Ulllc of this 


rhougli ibis appears rather dmarj- 
ing in a follower. Ihe rchtmft) 
coniiiuie.s in high mytho-battaiib 
icrins uni 1 1 Ross in I*i5l marrit 
Adelaide. Iiu- slaughter olTden PbiD- 
polts. whereupon J.(M». (with 1 
lnn.t of relict 1 1 r. 111 s.fers his love tt 
1 Item both, with more emphisiw 
least .i-l first- -on Adelaide PhillpK 1 
ihan on Nichokis Ross. 

The most valuable, and puignin 
loiters ol 1 his collection relate to hi 
Iasi seven years, when J.C.P. sa 
conscious ol slipping into his secanJ 
childhood. Unlike l ouis Wilkins*, 
he had. poor diap. 10 go on writing 
or iryinj! to wriie. until the very ad 
lhwit ‘1 ami the Aether was K 
lislu-il when he was eighlv-seva, 
and Itefore lie had l- 111 -ishod it hew 
planning “a hook ciiHnlCfeiMM 
■uni Second ( hildliood ", He M* 
to the Rosses : 


In part these failings arc stylistic : 
the text reads clumsily, as if it had 
been written in h groat hurry. This is 
not merely an aesthetic objeotion, 
for the result is often a fatal impre- 


llie effects of the Thirty Years War, 
and toleration, are unfortunately 


Kamen' 's “ Iron Century " toil often 
becomes n false unity in his treat- 
men:, although it was a very long 
period : as the expectation of life 
was much shorter than it is today, 
the generations succeeded one 


just those which arc peripheral to another more rapidly. Reduced to 


the main argument. Most of what [he barest essentials, his picture h 


iiiiadkcuMinu the economic dcvolon- ,MW 'V"“ “ ,a .T‘ " M,,,c ' c bers of the society had been profes- 

insensitivity in the iwc of m of owhwn College "-which 
® 1 language, winch robs the author's h „, .h™. scientific cha rs 


the author describes as his key one of a long social and eoonomic 
chapter, that on popular rebellions, crisis, succeeded for no very dost 


language, which robs the authors haU preu i 8e ] y three scientific chairs 
thought o any subtlety it may wt a lp ( al of seve(1i compared 


is simply a fist of risings during the reason by an ora in which hud 


pot price- rise. thought of any sublluly it may 

The price-rise is the only reason- originally have possessed. In the 
ibie justification 1 lint could be nd- section on literacy, fur example, wc 
raxed for the book’s chronological arc told (with reference to prefer- 
Imils, for the century from 1550 to nienl in (he Church) "This technical 
1660 is in most respects a very odd importance ol literacy would always 
period to have chosen. It seems 


period j and although the analysis became the mainstay of arisloundic 


with fifty-two founder-members of 
the Society. 

Dr Kanwn is also very careless in 
his reading of his source malcrial. Hc 


makes some Interesting points, It 
does not say anything basically new. 


regimes. The idea thit there was a 


light to land” after 1650 seems 


The decline Jn revolts after 1G60 Is difficult to justify on any basis, and 


be important ’* ; a few pages later an cites figures from lx Roy Lnduric to 


explained by die rise of “ landlord- 
ism and absolutism ” in the West, 
and of serfdom in the East : but the 


no evidence is advanced to support 
It, Whatever the situation was east 
of the Elbe, neither a Tory squire 


doubtful whether the kind of book obvious exaggeration by one of the 


Dr Kamen set out to write can printers 


MiiZitrinoiles 


profitably he fitted into this r.Vhcr turned into the fatuous genera liza- 


iithafc mould. The tony evolution- tion: “In short, there was tutu! 
ary changes in men's relationships participation hy the population,” 
>th one another, and with the Similar looseness of thought is 
factors of production, which must found elsewhere in the hook : the 


he its main subject, ure rarely easy 
to Identify within such a relatively 


show that 83 per cent of those passing 
through the Montpellier hospital in 
IfivG-yy were rural workers from 
the north of France: Ibis demons- 
trates " a remarkable degree of 
mobility in Western Europe among 


precise connexion between these ill- n0 r a French holvreau of 1700 
defined processes and the lack of would have thought much of 


revolts Is never explained. 

Dealing with an obiter major phe- 


notion. That the 1050s and 1660s do 
mark some kind of watershed in 


nomcnon of the century, witchcraft, European history few historians are 


Dr Kamen fails to grasp two essen- likely lo deny, but they are no' 


tial points in Alan Macfarlane’s likely to derive ;my fmh Insights on 


author in I or ms us that “ the whole workers on the land ". Reference lo 


Europe practised 


f.es ptiystins tie LaiiKUedtH' shows that 


study of Essex ; Lhc way trivial 
accusations would normally accu- 


kts nature from this sadly confused 
book. 


itort period, in a book clearly Tour ", that Hie New Model Army t | lcse figures were given for the 
intended for lhc general reader, the was " a thoroughly democratic mil \y minority of mi gran is who did 
rank is inevitably a confusing pic- national force ”, and that the ntll COIllL . f rom t| lc neighbouring 


A Private View of Sim, ley Spence.- luo^famUisieLal iH^shcS period^ ft}"* ^ 


Voin mifi JjviiiH livals me lilllc id 

dli-ls Imiu mil.- In lliii'c- lht« slu 

ihcy see ms lii-ail ai the- windo* 


lure, and lhc tmlhor oficu lias to English engaged m “ dclihoraic gen- 
f WW to 0 versi n 1 ptili] cations to pro- ocidc ” in Ireland, 
i iute any conclusions at all. .|,[ W ouhl be tedious to catalogue 

[ With the unexplained omission of the miniermis examples of this kind 
CJw Otiomaii territories in the BaJ- of triteness, as it would the factual 


southern provinces, and would 
therefore represent a very small 
pcrcoiuage of lhc total number of 
vagrants sheltered by the hospital. 
Towards the end of The Iron Cen- 


Revolution in Central 
Europe 1918T919 


insUiic'teely' wiive at me und I vaw fkant. Dr Kamen lias gallant iy errors. Sonic ol these, however, arc tury there is a very odd passage in 

1 1 ... . 1 . .. i.;Um. /J B 


An Antiquarian Book- 
seller from South-East 
London writes; 


ssf p,us ifi ^ 

»f 'his particuliir «**. of ^ 5 ITT 

Zr : l rc : ,dy been w “ ,hei1 tollis 10 help her After 2?S? , I 1“ James 


msimctively wave at me uiw i * 4 '| 
back in iIk iii . . liven children « 
four begot lo expeel me li» Wuwtt 
{•rown-iip pi-isiins. like a propelj 
behaving friend. 


“ With repealed adver- 
tisements my response 
has built up to approxi- 
mately 50 replies per 
Insertion, converting on 
average to 20 % " 


Proof of the pulling" 
power of the Classified 
Advertisement columns 
of The Times Literary" 


Supplement. Are you 
using them too ? The 


rates are 35p a line or 
£5.50 for a single column 


Inch and pro rata. 


'For further particulars; 
please, apply to : 


5“ ," lre ; dy b “ n &*£ jR?. f 

in public. Stanley Spencer bilked to a series of interviews. Miss CoPis S' Lh,ird Nicholas Ross (aged Uiiriy- 

everyone and anyone about his wrote *he present book, in which TUf® 1, l ’ hin,cr ' witcr and hiblio 

second marriage, to Patricia Hreece. h Utly SpenCcr lc,ls her story in the !L , ° 1 bcca . me 1,1 J-C.l*.\ love- 

and about how she treated him. As P erson - AnUcipating the inev- .VT,„ 1 ? ' a V' Rh, 1 ! * l,,rt *» f my Heart", 
he described it. her cruelty was ^ dy s P° ncer tirnU’ C wB heloved bas ‘ 

almo,,. bill iippurcntly c^lte,™- h“h “ mil af,er " 

||S “2 SSrc 

sons of a schizophrenic tendency. But Spencer’s fantasies, some of 
He was aLso a compulsive writer, were very unpleasant and 

and after his death a vast quantity ^ 1C . was careful not to disclose 

of material, written on old Wool- ill? > ne ^l bo ? rs ' P rovid e the main 
worth's pads or on lavatory paner ? T hey are essm ‘ 

was Iianded Over S!’ t L ,0 ,“ n _ y . Undcrsta nding of his pic- 


l.ike pr«»pcrty behaving pliilidintt 
the auUmritics allowwl John Cwj* 
Powys lo expire on June 17. 

aged mnety-onc. unburdened by *itf 
recognition, financial or Iioihjiiik. 
of his conlri but ions to English ^ 6f ‘- 


! 

|The Cuban crisis of 1762 


j OAYlf) SYUKT I' (I diinri s 
1 Siege und Cuplun: of Havana 


atiirc. 

Why xhoukl they? His life® 
his books, was loo long. 


■%. Navy Records Society. £3-50. 


hlege were lhc fruits of sea power. General Wentworth’s incompetence 
Mie success of (lie whole expedition, brought defeat in a much easier 
in tiic face of dogged Spanish resist- task. 

a nee. was due to the closest possible The two expeditions had how- 
cooperation between the army and ever one thing in common. The 
n.-iion hu non. most serious tlirent was from 


F L CARSTEN 

The first full study of the revolutionary movements that broke out 
In the various central European countries after the First World 
War. Its central iheme is the rise and decline of the Workers' and 
Soldiers' Councils and it Is of great political, as well as historical 
interest. ' Extremely thorough and scholarly. ' J. W. Burrow, 

The Times 


' This complex and Intricate story which MrCarsten expertty 
analyses .. .a\ ivid kaleidoscopic picture.’ Observer. 


,77: navy, decisiveness in aclion by gen- most serious IMt was rom 

wvKtSyrcll rightly claims thal the erals and admirals, and the endup disease and not 1h < s enemy. J* 


' A most valuable book. . , he has studied an enormous amount 
of archival material. 1 George SchOptfln, BBC Ulus. £4.50 


Urban Guerrillas 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 


,L nuvo n PP rc * more arduous than dangerous. than 4 . 7 U 8 dicu or mo revere «. u 

S'?* pIi,ces general economic . essentially a joint fluxes" which were the inevitable 

. strategic importance in the Betauw it w»J ‘ ,2 J 0Cll . accompaniments of any eighteenth- 

^empire but not the strategic expedition to » 

of , 'I 10 ■>“"» "' iliuir v anl1 , ; ava . 1 W'»™ ns j hu only 


Rachel Grenfell, TLS, 
Printing House Square, 
London, EC4P 4DE. 

01-236 2000, Ex!. 280. 
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*" m6 W * b ^°- ^ dth « fetishist. C Before’ ihelr'rtart 
grapihy. According to his daughter, used to take Paitrieia 

Louise Gollls, tedlura : and PfB0Ce t0 dress shops and make her 

repetjtiousness of his outpourings q n 5,55 f <* clothes which ho . 
sex and God . . . can hardlv be ,h £? buy , w “hout consider ng 

imagined”, Bui the SSfe ^ ?° uld affdrd *etn. (His 

8 c ^ d - d bc ^ &n 10 discern an which U nov^in ° 
extraordinary personal history -. , . Museum, shows a large orotwi ^ 

' L^JISSL -'JiSrei a ^ 9d ? w ^numerous 


Autobiography £2.25. Novels: Maiden Castle £2.00 
A Glastonbury Romance £2 00 Wolf Solent £2.00 
; Homer and Aether £1.50 





JW.yddwL Even naval his- One of ihe mewl faxcinaung * a comment on the conduct of 

2® hw. tended to stress the highly detailed milttwy appreciat on 5j c w ^ efationa by charging the 
g atqount of prize money diMri- c.f how best tu “'" du ^ lhc l ^ d ^ Army P with a general failure to 
Hfe* ^37.000. rather than the app^iate the dangef of disease and 

Stations which produced it L h "Kir* £S-0>1 * b local commander* of carrying 

.f te fortunes of the valuable example of the quality oi jj flf mw i| ca i knowledge rather 
fsm, ly were founded on the military thought of ihe time. Incompetence which- was the 

members Other documents record In unique ^ocorn eTs show that 


sneiny ; oirne/\rmys ««»»» DODCDT RineO 
than 4.708 died of the “fevers and KUBfcHI MUSb 

fluxes ” which were the . ln * vlta ^! e * There is no better guide than this compact, concise book. . . . 
accompaniments of any eighteenth- f^ r Moss is a serious thinker of whom much more will be heard.* 
century expedition to the West Alistair Horne, Financial Times 
Indies. It « in this connexion that . • , ...... 

Professor Symt makes his only Highly Intelligent and useful .. . he has studied the successes 
adverse comments on the conduct of. and failures of guerrilla warfare In Cyprus, Algeria, Latin 
the operations by charging the America, Quebec and Ireland. .. .The book deserves a wide 
Army with a general failure to readership for Its thorough and informative treatment of a vital 
appreciate the danger of disease and | SSUB / Christopher Hitchens, The Times 
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.'An illuminating book covering a .wide span of terrorist organize- 
tloha.' Richard Cox, Daily Telegraph 


"Wferved Tc 01 meniMr * Diner omum ^ [ U ^ documents show that 

commander-in-chief detail the method of landing the ® al quantity of medi- 

of the army troops, the nature of the landing ^ available and 

cr,f. P and Jj* “JX-TS tarto 

\ MWW W* aim of presenting embarked on them and jwjjj. ^ A row’s Director General of 


1 It Is the best guide we have to the recent wave of urban 

f tolltioal violence, and II contains many acute and convincing 
udgments.' Adam Roberta, New Society £ 2.75 


l of presenting embarked °n inem uuu was ^ Army’s Dl 
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lj|i*JtJ^y?raI contemporary lour- Tliere Is similar illurnmaUon of fortiffcaUOQS 


Clifton Wlntrlnghem. 
ft is doubtful Whether 


Sex, Gender and Society 

ANN OAKLEY 
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contemporary jour- Tliere Ls similar HlurnmaUon or nc could have been ' Quite excellent : free from C6H I, W6II researched and admirably ’ 
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LITERATURE AND POLITICS 


The pleasures of logolysis 


i i 

‘ V h 


KOI. AM) II A K I'llES i 
Slide I'ourliT l.uinhi 
I'Opp. Paris: Siruil. I Sir. 

Mythologies 

Edited and > ram In led by Anneire 
La\crs 

158pp. Cape. 12 50. 

T«J Quel 

No 47 : Roland Rurthr.1 
H4pp. Paris : Sc nil. iSfr. 


The approximation of saints in sin- 
ners is an age-old routine in htwiilc- 
lics, bill it is not some sudden collapse 
into piety which leads Roland 
Barthes (o class Ignatius I.oyolu with 
.Vadc uml holli with the extravagant 
1'ouricr. I he three of I hem ure here 
because they are " logoihctes ”, or 
founders of r.ingtiagcs. and where 
there has been a logodiesis no one 
can now hope to equal Barthes's apli- 
Imlc for fogolysis. The four sect ions 
tSade i-s in two parts! of Safe Fourier 
loYolii (and it would be truer to 
lhe boohs cover as well as to its 
method to list these names vertically. 
In a -paradigm, instead of horizon- 
tally, as a syntagma) arc a very 
superior exercise in comparative ana- 
tomy : Ha ri lies lakes three supposedly 
ill-assorted oeuvres and shows them 
to be isnmurplums. The denionstra- 
lion is boih ornate and conclusive 
and anyone who follows it and still 
denies Barthes's transcendent gifts is 
beyond rntional persuasion.' 

Teleologically, the three "langu- 
ages which he lakes to pieces are 
■some Wiiy apart ; they arc, in his own 
classification, the 11 hingue du plaisir 
crotique, langue du bonheur social, 
langue de l'interpelliition divine 
The three founders, on the other 
hand, run on a common fuel: 
chaeiin a mis dans la construction 
do ccttc langue seconde toufe 
1 cnergie d’line passion ", Bonheur. 
pint sir. passion : Barthes's idiolect Was 
not always so voluptuous, and these 
terms do add up to a new emphasis. 

I he pleasure-principle now sustains 
both parties in Ills critical system: 
the writer as he navvies away at his 
text and die reader as he works to 
understand its composition. The high- 
est delight for lhe dedicated tcxtualisl 
is what Darihes calls here M co-exist- 
cnce ” between work and critic, i 
whereby *’une autre dcrUure i 
(1 denture de 1’Autre) parvient & ( 
ecrire des fragments de noire quotj- 
uiennctd ", For him perhaps, ns for 


tieurgcN ll.it. iillc. these idyllic 

moments nj sclf-e f f .icemen I shmild be 
seen as erotic experiences, a ml symp.i- 
I liol iv reading as aii cMciisnm of lhe 
sex lilt'.' 

e On die face of ii. Hai'ilics's move 
In reincarnate literary creatimi risks 
localizing ii twice again in the person 
of an Author, that nhsolcle essence 
who twice slot id (and in less progres- 
sive quarters M ill tines stand) behind 
anil a pari from his writings, which 
. could he treated as tile effluent from 
his biography. Km Satie Fourier 
Loyola lias its own scheme for ex- 
; tinguishing all such nostalgia. Sar- 
j donically. Hanhes welcomes the 
absence for any of his subjects of an 
, articulated life-slory sunl their siir- 
, vival instead as a scatter of impres- 
sions or legends. He relays these 
” bingraphemes " tn u.s as ihey stand, 
with lhe advice that he. ton —as a 
loyal Epicurean 7 fancies post- 
humous dispersal ax memorabilia 
rather than counterfeit integration in 
ii biography: " I uule biogr.iphie ext 
un roman qui ii’oms pas dire son 
noin". he warns at the outset of a 
very enlightening interview with Jean 
I fiibnudcau in tile special number of 
Tel Our/. 

With the Author reduced to dust, 
there can, and we ihnitld be glad of 
it, be no question of a 11 psychologi- 
cal ” reading or his texts, and 
Barthes has done far more than one 
man's .share in liberating literary 
studies from unthinking psycholo- 
gism. What has always had his atten- 
tion is the production of the text, a 
process which is largely obscured by 
the traditional concern for the 
Unix lied product. To ignore this pro- 
cess is. for Barthes, a dishonest way 
of setting about literary works nnd, 1 
very likely, an ideological option. M 1 
is the same option as that which he I 
locates at the heart of the myth indtts- ! 
try in Mythologies, where there is the 
will to present as natural what is 1 
both artificial and historical. ! 

u Barthes analyses composition as a [ 
second * language: second because j 
die logot hole has in work with a t 
first, antecedent language. Mis three , 
studies of (his work in Suite Fourier \ 
Loyola arc extraordinarily subtle and 5 
illuminating. He starts from the c 
vldture which the logothclc ’needs to s 
impose, which is the frontier «r his 1 
own linguistic authority and a forti- 


: -liiMiinii a gam>i other, intrusive lan- 
1 gauges. Isolation, in a chateau (Slide), 
a phalanstery tl-niirier) or a retreat 
(loynlal is (Inis an especially signifi- 
cant episode fur Barthes and one 
which richly jiislitics his own 
approach. 

Afier isolation conics die essential 
fi'ii i omhinatoire. The need here is lo 
determine what the units are which the 
logolhcle combines. With Sade it is 
the human body : Harllics establishes 
a gradation from a single posture in 
an individual up io more and more 
inlricalc knots of llesh, as the search 
warms up lor lhe ideal of " une figure 
toiale In Fourier, the unit is a 
" passion "and lhe language-work the 
multiple articulation of passions that 
leads io an ulliiihile reordering of the 
entire universe, with lhe procurement 
of pleasure for all as its goal. 
In Loyola, die unils are images, or 
" imaginary views ", which are 
combined until the mental life of the 
.supplicant is wholly formalized and 
he is fit to receive God's answer to 
his supplication. 

To combine units is also, of course, 
to manufacture meanings and 
Barthes is able consistently to make 
sense out of what, at least in the eases 
of Sade and Fourier, might look to 
less systematic minds as complete 
derangement. He is quite obviously 
keener on Sade and Fourier than he 
is on Loyola, but equally helpful on 
all three. The flagrant non-viability 
ol the systems of Sade and Fourier 
makes them more exemplary as lugo- 
theies than lhe pragmatic Loyola ; 
the impossible can hardly be con- 
fused with the referential. 


Because he studies the signillcrs 
and lets the signifieds take care of 
themselves, Barthes is also able to 
parry with ease the slock and under- 
standable complaint against Sade that 
he is a bore: read as sonic son of 
realist, Hanhes allows, .Sade is mono- 
tonous ; read as a logolhcle lie is a 
mightily resourceful syn tactician, 
censurable only because ho chal- 
lenges flit realist assumptions of 
bnurgeciis criticism, ill is a moot 
point, on which Barthes dues nut 
tnueh. whether his own delight in 
Sade s virtuosity as a logothctu 
could ever be as intense as the sexual 
stimulation the poor bourgeois might 
hope io derive from his reading.) 

I here is a small error in Satie 


Fon tier I.oyolu which Bardies him- 
self might care to analyse as a 
“ myth ". He refers in Robert 
Owen's utopian community as " New 
I aniarek " instead of New Lanark, 
as if it were a precocious at tempi to 
mitigate Darwin how else Imt 
through the inheritance of an 
acquired benevolence could any 
utopia expect lo xiiivivc mio a 
second generation 7 
Annette Lavers has, in fact, 
.selected and translated twenty -eight 
ol the fifty-three Mvihoh uv'i'.v which 
Barthes originally published in hooh- 
lorm in l‘)57. Her choice is sensible, 
even if it would have been good to 
have had " l.e l our de France coniine 
epopde ", Hilly Graham in Paris and 
the brief squib about Martians, which 
contained the astute and si ill relevant 
thought: “I.TJRSS esi tin momlc 
intermedia ire eiijre la Ferre el Mars.” 
As well as the mythologies themselves. 
Dr Lavers has also translated the sub- 
stantial theoretical essay •• Myth 
today ", which is a useful prcsenlalioii 
of Barthes's melluul as a whole. 

The Mytholuiu'es are short pieces 
of sharply committed journalism, 
Burt lies selects assorted manifesta- 
tions of what we now think of as 
mass-culture all-in wrestling, deter- 
gent ads. election handouts and 
analyses them not as facts or life hut 
as fads of history. I he nub of his 
quarrel with myths is that they pub- 
licize as natural a ml universal what 
is truly jncal ami historical, lhe 
iny Biologist is the man who shows up 
this deception, by revealing precisely 
wlial social or ideological choices 
have been smuggled into images and 
spectacles purveyed as acts of God. 
Barthes's idea, brilliantly worked out. 
is to rc politicize the urban scene and. 
in Marxian terms, to show us just 
how alienation works. 

His exercises in dcmysiiiiciiiion are 
often amusing ami invariably clever, 
and the theoretical essay at the end is 
essential reading- One would have to 
be most obtuse not to derive from 
Mythologies sufficient technique to 
be able to “ read ' one's own environ- 
ment in l lie same terms ; ami i he* 
capacity io do so is a sou ice of plea- 
sure if not of power. This being the 
ease, it may seem rather -spoilsport 
to question Barthes's inytliicidal 
weaponry. In France, the linguist 
Georges Moimin has been very sharp 
with him for misusing linguistic 
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difficulties. 

Myth declares Hanhes i, 4 . 

Sjffi. ./" d ■*« °n to * : 


what kind of spccdiiMs^J- 
>s. however, that tl, c 
par ictilsir language is ; ,|| m ‘; 
M> dt is granted considerable 
ol ad -h mu i naimn ", of *£'; 

Its :m, III. in.ll. • i.. .. . P'VVirj- 


its auditors individually, bmihr 

!°” cannot answer buck, 

;s not clear that thLs form oCr! 
bus any identifiable speaks h 
culprits who promulgate mydui 
a class, the bourgeoisie hum 
H art lies as the reservoir of all n*. 
languages), and ilic my ,h (ir 
quently, is anatomized in terms d 
conspiracy, aimed at nuking «« 
acquiesce in bourgeois valuer fei 
are never, in Mythologies. im'M 
witness the invention of a nyiiuv 
Us transmission: and one mu, 
whether those who Innsmit m, 
know what they are doing or nm* 
. A further objection conccrni ! 
signilieds of particular myths (. 
of the examples which Barthes L( 
to eluciilatc the means by «;■ 
myth appropriates already cow. 
ted signs and recycles them kau 
zinc pliotOL'raph showing a cobs 
French soldier saluting (hclrioh 
File signified of this myth is” Fra 
iniperiality ’’. We may wdl »p 
with this, but does a contcnMit^ 
it being an assertion rather iLi 
deduct ion 7 If the phulognpt L 
appeared, say. in a magazine ziR 
at a hypolhelieal class of flagpokii 
lectors, its signified would pres-.: 
ably have been dilTcrcnl. 

Rut it is pointless lo try and ft. 
Mythologies as if it was a wtn*. 
sttiily of mass culture: Barthes red 
ideology in fit myths as much as 
them and lii.s own energetic 
gical preferences are m 6 
book’s major a (tractions. Dr Ur 
lias done her host with his feariw® 
allusive French and she is /ahtf. 
beyond the call of duty— licrtuw 
are sometimes half throttled by.k 
determination to stick tu lhe u 
purls of speech ill English a? *q 
used in die original. Wisely, 
mil set out to re-create what she da 
crihes, in Tel Quel, as the”infl 
legere " ol Haillies's style; and 
excellent lo have, at last, in 
a part of what remains one of ft 
most cHcc-live and innovatory W 
lo have been published in Fi** 1 
since the war. 
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4! ** ■ rcvaluilonnry jour nut of 
CNUdwu nnd rcpudtuUcm or bour- 

S eolx I tlcn if ure & art, Ktiaiworcd 

y lhe Ncecwlty for Change TnalL 
Wo of I doolngleu). Studies, Dublin 
« Montreal, ns part of lhe world- 
agulnse linnerlalUin. 
Tho Mcckloil to found L&I wus 
mnilo by (ho Institute at Its annual 
>"cctlng In Montreal In December, 
IW 8 1 llw flnt Issue appeared In 
Afareli of 1969. 

L*J Is the only Journal hi North 
.. America anil the British. hies Hut 
, literature and art'eonsb- 

tcnlly fHoqi a-Maridst, perspective 
as weapons lit class struggle. The 
instihitc Wishes to .encourage pro--, 
gresslvo Intellectuals to participate 
consciously In the discussion and 
analysis of ifto political nnd social 
role of literature, art. and crltlcfsm. 

welcomes articles from Its 
readers and invitea Hum to 
organize Study Groups in (heir 
areas. Tlifs publfcnllon docs not' 
Intend to provide opportunities for 
cxcrehlng self-interest or self.' 
culllvnllon, 

^.BrsF of 1972, 
analyzes literature for an Indepen- 
dent Canada, anarchism In U S. 

| culture, England's “ working daw H 
fiction, * T-cRol Jones, 

Atmuiil singles $.75 

Nulliiual puba cations Centre 
B qx727, Adelaide 5tn, 

: Toronto I; Can. 
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J^AN-PAIJL SARTRE i 
Situations, VIII 
47Spp. 32fr. 

Situations, IX 
364pp. 26fr. 

Paris: Gnlliniard. 

" Ute essential thing is to choose and 
to keep faith with your choice. That 
is what l have done." Whether tjie 
pressure comes from without or 
within, Jean- Paul Sartre continues to 
believe, we must make it our own 
and work through the consequences. 
These two volumes of Situations 
cover Sartre's active response to the 
following areas of recent conflict : 
the Russell Tribunal, May 1968, the 
Arab-Uraeli ;. dilemma, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the role of intellectuals in 
public life, the social significance of 
;Certain writers and painters, and 
current anthropological, linguistic 
and psychoanalytical theories. Col- 
lectively they provide a packed and 
self-questioning review of Sartre’s 
recent development and stands. 

M De Paulle wrote to Sartre as 
: “ maltrc ", and though Sartre ener- 
getically repudiated ; this sly attempt 
to render him harmless it i$ clear 
that for a good mtqiy, particularly 
among militant youth, he is indeed a 
master still listened to and often iri- 
vlted l^pariicipiite iti . their actions. 
His steadfastness is adaptable/ In the 
Russell Tribunal, against his own 
grain* he made full use of bourgeois 
legal criteria to build up a case against 
the united States Government ns war 
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cnmiimls. as he also did in France 
to condemn the illicit seizure of revo- 
lutionary newspapers. This is in line 
with Lenin s famous injunction to 
steal the enemy’s weaponry and turn 
It agumst him. Similarly he nowa- 
days makes more extended use of 
sober but telling documentation to 
support his passionate denunciations* 
for instance, his view of Vietnam as a 
prefabricated Hell". Against the 
ingrained lazy or fearful habits of 
his class, ho pushes himself to think 
the worst. Given today's world he is 
m this, unhappily, seldom wrong. 

He recognizes that his own end- 
postlion is the starting-point for 
young militants. Revolution is an 
endless reiay-racc, often temporarily 
i fV' ■^ urtco kecps insisting, that 
Lh. ?hL ,S H? Cry S,ck ’, tawlbund even. 

1 struggle must be con- 
tinued, for the undeniable reality is 
that inequality which the left hopes 
to combat. . His readiness to be inter- 
viewed reflects his conviction of the 
nred for information to be reiterated 
though ho respects students’ and 
young workers’ mistrusl of verbaliz- 
mg. their responses to culture and 

in l%8 J hC dcb J* uch of words 

H kn T s how insidiously 
articplate are the proponents of 
paternalistic “human engineering" 
" societies, and, in con- 

SJJ* * mm S|y repeats that refrain 
from May, 1968: •*’ L'imagination au 
pouvoir.*’. His overall “few . of the 
May events is that they helped to 
cii!,irge the fiejd iof fhe possible " 
hls honesty forces him 
l,nc omtortabfe homo 
^truths, for example that the bour- 
geois press is still more trqthful than 
the revolutionary press. 

* ? V,t '’av.;,V 


On i the Anih-hricli conflict, Sartre and that there is a place to 
maintruns that his stance is "ex- critics, because everyone Jiwfej* 
tremely moderate ” and this is cer- oppress his experience, and this®? 1 ; 
tainly one of the few occasions when Ukc !hc forni *- ,r ncw mythOoag 
his plea has been hi cml ii n, scJc ,hosc dissolved by the P 

ained and penetrating metaphor or Sar|rc - cc , philosnpby * 

portcd“«hTi!n, re: .',? “ up by in " Granin. And in :m 

find Kw n - u y, C , mn °' pclri ' eJiL ' er Pl fr..m U, Tempi ^ 

. ^‘dds that this he prints a tape-recorded ntfdw 

ecnanistic vision of man is the pro- » psychoanalyst and his i» wnl v 
duet and not the cause of bureau- which the latter violently tuf^. 
cratlc socialism. In this text, which l j ‘ blcs » n lhc formc f' ^5 S' 


sede those dissolved by tne r 
bain d'itcidc critique " of their w 
precocious brothers. 

Sartre still sees philosophy 

dramn. And . in an exiraord |D - 


, B wilJk.ll 

marks a seemingly irrevocable break 
with Soviet socialism, Sartre probes 
the essential task : how are ussilied 
structures lo be broken down, so that 


ftnTrVa.. u De r ri r Cf) dc ^ wn ' » ttal nrciimbfe (his episode as a ^ 

duJ lhw kiHd ul f° ns do i not r cpro ' thc bu,t,c ,o imke psy 5 h ! al ?il?5 
£ who iS I’ m T ,,l,wn 7 ■ L,cn,rcd ^ « subjcct and 

“ ' v . no *! si£ "'m for a positive object Two of his team, Ji »\Fz, 
he would fndS ° f , SOi; ' liJlsm * tails and Bernard Pingaud, gjj 

SuSS In i,n condemn &.rtrc's unscrii^J 

Hatti and fhJ IC r»! ^ on ploitntion of this materijJ ^ 

Partv'9»rir u /, a ,an Communist private war on psychnanaly*'* ^ 

S’ contact^ on ,he with Fultih Life. If* 

■Sawt-srirf asc-tr^ 

cnS fe ' u heir complacent bad ils maker. Sartre, as d • . ^ 

,h . ey ure lhc several revolutionary V 

edticatlon wf l !l c r Jwddte-cfato body’s straw man. While. ^ 

r- ™ °r* kc, z^ 

ol the intellectual. AILSurire ™n™ work sdnictimci 
fwe ot is ihal, if you arc an inteU^ nias or the pen r, he tf 
ftp h 7 ve * K a full-lime criijc claim ihet lhc (je« of ''iTi 'in# 

Jduea i/nW’rV farai ‘V-: 35 «t»U here are 
eaucdtionel. M^ologlcul cuiturai; ho Irusi. . : ; i ; 
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T iif shtinc; or Simon Gray’s 
play But ley (dedicated lo "the 
staff and students, past, present 
aid future, of the English Dcparl- 
iwqI, Queen Mary College, Lon- 
don'') is tin ofliee in a college of 
London University. The second act 
■begins with a student reading Ben 
Bulky her essay oil The Hi liter's 
■Wf: 

'Hftmione's rcimukeiiing- -Hu* statue 
ifitorcd lo life iiflei a winter uf sixteen 
Spits' duration— is in reality l conies’s 
; reawakening, spiritually, and of course 
iemKt moving exempli ticution of both 
ibrtvilalizaiinn tlicicc and thus of foi- 
Ipreiesi on the iliL'uiogicul as well as 
| Loan level. 

| When Butlcy has had as much of this 
u he can lake, lie asks the student. 
Mia Heusmun. lo skip (n (lie last 
asiuices, which turn out lo he; 

.So just as the seasonal wintei was the 
"•inier of the Mini, so is die seasonal 
jfrins the spring of the soul. ’I lie 
sogery changes from disease to floral, 
it lone from mud hi lie mess to jovfnl- 
JW. As wc reach tlie play’s eliinax we 
Ted our own - sim itual sap rising. 

bn {after u f„« y pui/.si a i: Sap? 

Hlasman : Sup. 

&p. Sup. Yes. I think sap’s a 
™*nvord than some others that spring 
“Singly to mi ml. Good. Well, thank 
jftycry much. What du you want lo 
**”» m can, after yum e sun is ? 

;Miss IIfasmsn : le.ieli 
|Ls: English ? 

Hlasman : Yes 

Well, l suppose that's mure rndie.it 
."MDeuig a teacher uf exams, for which 
iJJ* V° u « already qualilied, by the 

6<n Butlcy is amusingly, even 
'™iy, sardonic but his comments 
j^ny real conviction. Miss Hcns- 
.i 5 . “ Sn y Could ha so been written 
Emshsh Department of most 
the concern with 
lunations, the fmal. awesome 
seems x’vcn more pressing 
iihn^I^ 0 ” l * 1an cl^wlicrc. More 
t are m the past couple of weeks, 
i^ have emphasized to me the 
of Lundun as an examin- 
JKr : with BAs and M As and 
iSe pSl° re i 0n °^ tfr * “n* 1 inniimcr- 
4ittifiil?« 1 s * nd .'Vernal students 
mii“ y grasping tor them, exaitii- 
diBMbd by staff 
1 ,in by st,, tienls. One 

«»“W wi* hwn- 

tefcoJi.. f \ ul summer vacations 
r«vtL su ^ m ? r * !tfl * by mountains 
Cifnli: and such talcs 
qJJttUy footnoted by a hissed 

Si ror l mSl m i tl,c miscrl >’ P Iecc ' 

labour. If 
■WHS?" s ew, y is ut nil typical 

Wilvnil^ P t Ctl u l V l '* is nnt s ® r ‘* 
Cannot hp rt »~ ^* c ^b-'lfccHial pay* 
But x * b* U, ° rewarding either. 

^ ^ LV l H Udc n ,s ’ * ivcs u ^ su 

bv ,L d ‘ Hnin:i| e*i. «r ctintami- 
JSer are^f „,u Xarnini,t *° 11 *han 
Jfti t to ani i 0 ,i! ,B , r Uhivcrsities I have 
b tlf2 Judies rarely seem 

P^'tolkSSt^I 0 V ruiKhl und narrow 
M put it , 10 t lha,s ' Asonestu- 

W»h w --,j ■ 

!>. Jh- e occa- 

te? Urselv ^ Sat S? n,urc Frequently. 
SL*°rM ofin r , ar ? *'Pl«nng the 

S? pWlK- n ! ,, i Literature, it is 
ul,}mate ^ that 
&.° r fOMr Sfi-® 116 w Ihinkint in 
■5lV'd5J.p “'f. 1 authore per paper, 
Jgj fThree by the middle 
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anything outside one's planned examina- 
tion subjects becuiiu's strictly non- 
rclcvani. 

Not un tin Familiar complaint, but 
one heard expressed with peculiar 
emphasis and frequency nl London. 

The syllabus that guides thc Lon- 
don student to the chopping-block 
is :i traditionally based, Beowulf to 
Virginia Woolf affair, covering the 
corpus of Anglo-Saxon and English 
Literature in ten papers. Eight of 
these arc compulsory— Old English; 
Middle English ; four periods of Eng- 
lish literature I I3 iHH52.\ 1525-16611, 

1 660-1790, I7‘»0-IKNII>, Shakespeare; 
Commentary ;md Analysis. Thc 
student is tree to choose his two 
Special Subject papers from thc fol- 
lowing: Literary Criticism from 

Plato lo the Present Day ; Old Eng- 
lish and Early Middle English Litera- 
ture to I .HR) : Old Icelandic; Ameri- 
can Literature: lhe Development uf 
the Drama and Theatre in Europe 
and America from 185(1 to the Present 
Day; English Literature from I SKI* 
to (lie 1'resenl Day; History of Eng- 
lish Grammar, Word-Formation and 
Vocabulary ; History of English 
Sounds, Spellings and Inflexions; 
Present-Day English Structure and 
Usage; English Phonetics; Introduc- 
tion to Palaeography; Introduction 
to Bibliography : Anglo - Saxon 

Archaeology : Classical Huckgroiind 
to English Literature. 

To any tentative suggestion that 
London University lias a syllabus 
that might he called, well, old-fash- 
ioned it is usually retorted that stud- 
ents who take as their two options 
the drama paper and English Litera- 
ture from I88U to the present day will 
do onc-fillh of their papers on tho 
literature of thc past hundred years. 
Well, yes. but the fact remains that 
three papers lake the student only us 
far as 1525 and since one of these 
papers is the notoriously tinic-con- 
suming Anglo-Saxon, the three prob- 
ably lake up a third of the student’s 
time, if not of his enthusiasm. 

The Anglo-Saxon 
issue again 

As with other places where the 
study of Anglo 1 Saxon is compulsory. 
Anglo-Saxon turns out lo be u major 
issue of debate. Some students I sppko 
to had been surprised to find (he an- 
cient tongue rewarding : “ Anglo- 
Saxon moved and unia/ed me ' . said 
one, adding hopefully: " I have the 
rest of my life to read what I want. 
For others, though, it wax— xo lo 
speak— the thorn in their sides. One 
studcnl called it 

an outstanding anachronism In an 
archaic nyllabu- * . - a ' foreign language 
that one \s forced tu come to grips witp, 
in order to translate it. One then ats- 
cutic* it i° translation— a futile pro- 
cedure. and one which consumes an 
immense amount of time in an already 
vastly overcrowded syllabus. 

A third group viewed it with 
vague distaste bul scorned to accept 
it as somehow part of the human 
condition. A University Reader in 
English said tp me thut ic thought 
the three groups— those who enthuse, 
those who loathe, and those who 
vrimr.ee and bear H-nn of about 
Stun! size. This comfortable impres- 
sion 1 had myself gained from UK- 
Inc to the students— as in Oxtora, l 
Couldn't help reflecting M ten years 


ago it would have been difficult to 
find a third of the bnglixh student 
body actually enthusing about Old 
English. 

One slight relaxation for those who 
find Anglo-Saxon an iron grind is 
the recently introduced upporlu-. 
nily to take two papers til thc 
end of thc second year (the 
third year in the case of Hirkhcck)— 
the Old English paper and/or one 
of the three literal ure papers that 
cover the period from 1525 lo 1880. 
This at least gives the student one 
year in which to study English Litera- 
ture wiiliout having Beowulf on his 
back, and judging by the numbers 
who avail themselves uf (his opportu- 
nity. tho innovation seems lo have 
been welcomed. Some concern was 
expressed lo me. though, about thc 
fact that if a student fails these papers 
in his second year lie can lake them 
again, whereas if he merely docs 
badly but passes lie is not allowed to 
have another crack. I heard of the 
ease of one student who failed :il the 
end of his second year ami was 
thereby /shucked iipo great exertions ; 
he rc-luok the paper at the end of 
his third year and secured a beta 
double plus. If, on the other hand, 
lie had done slight ly better at the 
first iiilempl and scraped through 
with a C, ho would have been stuck 
with it for good. 

The Examiners’ Report fur 1971, 
however, did find that candidates who 
look thc paper a year belore Finals 
generally performed much more im- 
pressively than those who look it with 
thc other papers. The examiners also 
found that the standard of work in 
Old English had altogether shown ” a 
marked (and very welcome) rise". 
There were those, it was regretted, 
who " evidently decided lo try to get 
by without studying Beowulf or with- 
out studying more than thc first 500 
lines of Beowulf Likewise loo many 
candidates attempted to write know- 
ingly on the Later Genesis without 
any familiarity with those ports of the 
poem which are not in Sweet s 
Reader. Worse still : " Many appar- 
ently did not even realize that the text 
in the Reader is an extract." 

In thc English Lilcriilurc 1525-1660 
paper, work on Spenser won the 
examiners 1 approvul. Guess whut ? 
“Those who did write on The Faerie 
Queene had usually read the whole 
poem." As a revelation of the strate- 
gies and counter-strategies induced by 
Lhe examination system it is worth 
quoting further from this particular 
report. Students should note here- 
with that the old buffers are more 
cunning than they seem : 

The most significant distinction between 
those who achieved a good c ass and 
those who either scraped or failed was 
the latter’s dependence on prepared 
essays (for example, on Marlowe s om- 
reaching characters, Webster s ^ be- 
wilderment and the figure of Satan 
In Paradise Lost). 

Linked with this is irrelevance. In 
. answering Qn 3a, weaker candidates 
used the same trite quotations to illus- 
trate moods as varying as patience, con- 
trarious passions, disquiet, self-pity, and 
resentment. Qn 4a was, here* the biggest 
death-trap, for even quite able candi- 
daies usually chose examples outside lhe 
period specified () 525-1570). 

' it would appear that lazy candidates 
prepare three or . tow msjpr, authors 


for hunks by major aullimsl with a Tew 
4 n min n! L-rilic.il iiidgmc-iiis nn l hum. A 
few papers revealed knowledge oT four 
plays anil im more, tin; riurniwncvi of 
iu<igc swis p:i i licit Lir I y disastrous ill 
qiiuslums inviting emu pm L.»n «jr cl mice, 
thus Mime cii ndii). 1 1 us . having prepared 
only tlie one poet, were iiiiahk- in com- 
pare Wyatt uild Si nicy l On .Li i. Kyd's 
S/Hiiitoti fraitiiiv a Nine frequently served 
Im 4b. Qn If. showed tlini most V|il- 
toiiisls hail lend hnlli t'onins and .Siim- 
s.'ii .tiumisnw. but ihni some, evidently 
bunking un Piinitlise / <■.«. had lei I our 
/ 'tirati ise It vftuiu nl. Qns 'i and ! ! elicited 
limited ill initiation* Iimiii Uvn, some- 
times even only one. piny. Those who 
attempted Eli /a bet ban fiction tQn 7 1 h:i«J 
often mid only Uioi>iu or The Unfor- 
tunate I Weller. 

'I lieiv is a clear distinction between 
eniidi dales able lo apply " background " 
knowledge and those for whom a few 
books ol Lhis periml exisi in em tio. The 
killer, ci. mid not cope with “ Human- 
ism" in Qn I, explaining it vaguely ns 
’’ Hiimnnitu nanism " or “ compassion 
There was some equally vague waffle 
fin this disc unsolicited i about "courtly 
love" in wlswers lo Qus hi and 5. A 
few even misinterpreted “ imagery " and 
"debate" in answering Qn s. “ Formal 
logic " nnd " scholastic theology ” (Qn 
1 3) proved the biggest obstacles of this 
kind. 

Fhe pnper rewnided' not only the 
clever but the conscientious. Success 
was achieved by the wcll-rcnd whereas 
those who had scanned only u few books 
nnd a mho logy pieces suffered accord- 


ingly. 

Dire severity in deal. 

The uses of 
practical criticism 

The examiners’ coinincnls on many 
other papers also complained of ex- 
cessive reliance on stock answers. 
Such vile conduct is not of course 
possible in the newly insiiiutcd 
“Commentary anil Analysis ” paper, 
allegedly so-called lo avoid thc 
" Cambridge taint ’* of calling it Prac- 
tical Criticism. It is hard In believe, 
but an apparently reliable source 
assures me that when this paper was 
being set up. some members of thc 
board actually moved that it should 
not require lhe making of value-judg- 
ments. A proposal apparently was 
put forward that practical criticism 
should bo " taught *’ by seating three 
nr Tour staff- members around a table 
and having them pore knowlcdgahjy 
over unnttribiilud passages of Eng- 
lish prose nnd verse while lhc students 
watched in admiration. The sugges- 
tion was scotched when it was pointed 
out that (here was a television , 
panel game which worked on just ' 
these lines. 

It is interesting that at a time when 
some other universities seem to be 
losing fnilh in practical criticism and 
when even at Cambridge there is talk 
of abandoning it, London should be 
newly adopting it. -It was empha- 
sized to me, however, that although 
thc paper as such hui only just been 
instituted, there have in Tact always 
been practical criticism classes. The 
paper was set for the first lime lust 
year, and students found it (accord- 
ing to the Examiners’ Report) testing 
and challenging “ and in a few cases 
emotionally exhausting ", Examiners 
and 'students alike seem to hnve found 
it a great relief not tu have lo cope 
with questions that merely tested 
knowledge and memory, that could be 
mugged up in advance and mechani- 
cally spilled In the examination room. 
The examiners found performance in 
the paper tp be of n high standard 
and were impressed by the “ fresh- 
ness of response, the Enjoyment of 
literature which was cotnmunlcalcdi 
and, in some papers, by an apprehen- 
sion and feeling that was movingly 
honest ". They detected' “ almost no 
synthetic or willed responses ", little 
critical jargon, and considered that 
technical grapplings had been tact- 
fully conducted. Scarcely able to corn 
triin themselves, the examiners paid 
this final tribute: " To our great joy. 
most candidates resisted the tempta- 
tion to write a lot.” . On the whole, 
teachers with whom ; I have spokqn 
seem, to share the examiners’ enthusi- 
asm, Ithough some thought that; ils 
succfcss sprajng ffo m Its novelty; from 
the fact (hat students did notiknow 
what io expect frorh IL, “ If It falls 
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Land, Work 
and Resources 

.-I // introduction to economic 
i .vogntphy 

J. H. PATERSON 

The old blyla textbook ol economic 
geography must now be considered 
redundant. The student beginning 
at university or college ot educa- 
tion does not require a vast com- 
pendium ol tacts and figures 
assembled into one book (how- 
ever lavishly illustrated). He Is 
more likely to require a thorough 
bul concise Introduction to the 
theory ot economic geography, 
from which he may branch out to 
study In greater depth Individual 
aspects such as location of indus- 
try. transport, conservation and re- 
source management. Tha aim of 
this book Is to fill this need. 

f. loth £3.60 not Paper £I.Sfl net 


The Study of 

Urban 

Geography 

HAROLD CARTER 

This book presents a view of urban 
geography at an in ter mediate level, 
it assumes some elementary know- 
ledge and, working from that basis, 
attempts to cover the work under- 
taken at most university depart- 
ments in tho United Kingdom to 
degree level. After considering in 
his Introduction the field of study 
of urban geography, the author dls- ' 
cusses and examines urban func- 
tions. central place theory, town 
plan, and urban land -use theories. 
The book concludes with a discus- 
sion of the relation between lorm 
and lunation in urban geography. 

£4.20 ndt 

-Edward Arnolds 


Richard Barber 
HENRY 

PLANTAGENET 

*. AA nilnilmble portrait of n great 
king and hls times, 1 Sir Charles Petrie 
Henry ITs quarrel with Thomas 
Becket is one of the most familiar 
events in England’s history, but it fs 
only one part of flip reign of a bril- 
liant and imaginative statesman, 
whose ideas and influence can still 
be traced in many aspects of England 
today.' 

8511 5005 5 Reissue £2.50 

ARTHUR i 
OF ALBION 

.. i 

' Excellent Introduction.’ Observer 
King Arthur appears in literature arid 
legend in many different contexts ; 
Richard Barber here follows his pro- 
gress through English literature from 
his historical origin^ to the present 
day. 

85115002 0 Reissue £2.50 

Edition limited to 100 copies 
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332: TLS MARCH 24 1972 


into a m:I mu line ", s.iid nnu li'iluicr. 
" then iliu slmk-nls vt iM sl.irl writing 
rnui i ne iniMvcrs." 

Ihc 1 'niiirisilv nf I.ihhIihi is :i 
federal inn in which ihc cuNcgcs uc 
illllepi'lKlunl so fur ;is reaching govs 
#:ip.irl fmm ( \v*» inltT-cullugiutc k*c- 
furk's nn SSVdnesiJay.sj hui wiili (lie 
exception of University c ollcge 
they all subscribe to the smile syllabus 
iiiui exam inn I ions. ‘1 hew are rigid 
cm High in Jay down a common 
general line Particularly in smaller 
colleges, everyone has iltcir work cm 
out covering the .syllabus without hav- 
ing time to pursue idiosyncratic 
approaches or the temptations of 
fashionable intellectual styles. Ihc 
prospectus for Queen Mary College, 
for example, tells the would-be Eng- 
lish scholar that his study will 
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iiv aspniv I - ni.if ly. icailiug LnghJi is 
uni ,i dir cl I l raining lor a career. M 
i lie miiiIv uf I ngJisli I iiciiiliirc lias in 
he i ii ’.filled ill i s will l>c by reference In 
il n cscclk’iKV. in ihe intrinsic importance 
ol llu- iiil'm iiisi I nin il gives jilimi I Ihc 
Im iiiiin coiiiiiiiim. and in Ike manner m 
winch iliis is given, nut to any iinniciliak- 
|ii:iclil'.il heiielils. .Successful giud nalcs 
iri ijiglidi have had sill excel Ion I etlii- 
L'.tlimi, Inn even die must successful 
Imvc in lake funlu-r training In qualily 
ilii-iu for earning a living. 

WclJ. im one can say he him imi been 
warned. Pm more than one lecturer 
•old me lliid such warnings sire rarely 
heeded. Applicants arc usually so 
eager lo he accepted tlml they will 
agree lo anything. 


combine the two disciplines of analysis 
and evaluation in the study uf language 
ami literature. . . . The two kinds of 
approach are intended tn complement 
rticli oilier. . . . The purpose of ihc 
course us a whole is to develop, by 
reading and practice, personal critical 
judgment which is based on historical 
awareness. The field is wide, mid 
opportunities for choice, and even some 
measure of specialization, are plentiful. 

The 'English Studies prospectus at 
King s, on llte other hand, is a good 
deal less welcoming and flexible. 

No one who thinks English a ‘soft 
option 1 .should apply ( U read the sub- 
ject at Kings t ollcge *\ the applicant 
" st f admonished. The study of 
English Literature, he is told further 
fin language that must surely remind 
him of the Headmaster on Speech 
Uayl. " demands both strenuous and 
sustained effort 

te r „ lhB Department at 

Kings College sees the study of liiera- 

Jlnn a « an l P lc,tcclUa l pursuit rather 
ihnn an emotional. experience. Iis y u - 

iSLUS ? CC,,rdi,,g| y so much cn- 
Lk “P 1 ®** r ,hcir enthusiasm 
?l ]«vnn h r bem,hM . of hlerature, which 
||L *fj tcn . fo . r 8 r «nted, as directed to applv 
•heir minds to understanding it in nil 


University College’s 
new syllabus 

Some college*., however, arc more 
different i hiin others, and University 
College is the most different of all. 
Professors Prank Kerf node and Ran- 
dolph Quirk described the new sylla- 
bus at I i(~L in the TLS of June 5. 
I’WL in :iu article called " Muse in 
< htingc ". The l%7 Stiundcr.s Report 
enabled any college of the university 
in establish its own independent pro- 
grammes of study— subject to the 
university's approval- -and UCL look 
swift advantage of this opportunity. 

• he new syllabus offers consider- 
ably wider choice than is available 
in the rest of the university. The 
scheme of study is set out on n chart 
which is less complicated than it 
looks at first sight. Students take 
ten papers. Ail start with the three 
papers in the centre of the diagram 
— Chaucer and his literary back- 
ground ; The Renaissance; Shake- 
speare. 1 he other .seven papers arc 
chosen by striking nut along one nf 
the lines that radiate from this core, 
and lo gel to a paper on the periphery 
that interests llie student— say Heroic 
Poetry— he must take all the inter- 
vening papers fin this case Old Ice- 
landic and Old English Basic). He 


s unis! offer one nf the courses which 
1 involve sjiccial studies in depth 
1 l Modern Special Author. Victorian 
j Special Author, American Special 
; Author, Romantic Special Author, 
i Renaissance Special Author. Restore - 
111111 and Eighteenth Century .Special 
. Author, I aiiguugc Special Author), 
but not more than wo of these. 

\ course might thus consist of the 
follow ini: ten papers: the central 
cure of Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
•lie Renaissance ; l rilical Analysis ; 
Romantic Period. Modern Period, 
Modern Special Author; Victorian 
Period. Victorian Special Author ; 
American l itcrature. 

In die first two terms students 
begin on two of the central courses 
--the Renaissance ami Shakespeare 
—and take imrodtictory courses on 
language. Speech and Stylo and 
Medieval Studies. Chaucer and the 
optional courses start in die third 
lorni. In the introductory Language 
course the books that arc primarily 
used are Professor Quirk’s The Use 
i‘f knulish: D. Crystal and 13. Davy'.s 
/hi t'siigtiiing k'uitlixh Style ; and 
0. N. Leech's .-I Ungiiivtie Guide to 
I: nrjish Tin- try ; w 1 1 i le in the 

Medieval Studies introductory course 
students are required fo arm ihem- 
wlves with K. Skull’s Fourteenth 
( enlury I'mc ami Prove. Chaucer's 
complete Works and D. Whilelock’s 
.In Anylr-Sitxon Frailer. 

Professors Quirk and Kcrmndc 
modestly describe llie change as radi- 
cal rather ihan revolutionary, hut by 
London standards it is clearly a very- 
big step indeed. The obligatory 
study of Anglo -Sax nn has ail but 
disappeared, and the range of choice 
open to students is considerable. The 
examination system also presents a 
Hold departure from London prac- 
tice. Exams are spread over the 
whole of the student’s last year, dur- 
ing which lime he writes extended 
essays for the special studies courses, 
sils six-hour papers for the Chuucei 
and Shakespeare papers' (during 


which texts may be consulted] and 
the critical analysis paper (if it has 
been chosen); and three-hour papers 
for the rest. Furthermore, the candi- 
date submits essays done during his 
studies, and the department's assess- 
ment will also he taken into account 
(in the university in general it is now 
possible lor ('ollcge assessment lo he 
admitted as a factor in border line 
eases). 

The new syllabus was first taught in 
1070, so the new degrees will be 
awarded lor the lirsl lime only in 
107.1. It will therefore be some lime 
before Ihc success of the new scheme 
can be adequately judged. Itm at 
the moment staff and students at 
UCL seem very pleased with il. They 
don’t feel that il is a syllabus for all 
lime, or that changes won’t ever he 
made in it, but they feel that on the 
whole it’s working. 


The debate 
continues 

Meanwhile oilier colleges look at 
UCL with mixed feelings. Some are 
frankly jealous of its independence, 
its size, its prestige. Many express 
regret that it should have left the fed- 
eration of other colleges, and hope 
that one day il may he lured hack. Il 
was suggested to me that if the Board 
had been more flexible UCL might 
never have had to leave. As it is, if a 
rapprochement is to be made, it will 
obviously he (he rest of the Univer- 
sity that has to make a move. In 
lacl the Board ol Studies has been 
pondering syllabus changes for two 
years and another meeting on the 
stihjcel is being held today. Il will 
be a long lime before they come into 
eireet -and even when the Board of 
Studies makes up its mind, approval 
has still to lie given by the Academic 
Council and by the Senate. It seems 
likely however that the new scheme 


will have a core or tw 0 
papers t( liauccr and 
Llw llie work load 
reducing the papers fZ.*' 
vighl, (hut the com^cn S 

Wr will become 2 
OKI Hngbsh wilU’^X?- 
pulsory paper, but will t, e uni! “ 
examined in each college K* 
vi ,ii :,s Hie college finds Hi '' 
.H might have been 
misgivings about these T- 
would be confined to oldft' 
Old English staff members. [ 

\lVrTu arl ( CU,a,c WiiioML 

hc.ird has been expressed hF, 
younger eelurers, in differ^ 
leges, and very much Eng Lj, Q 
Both were concerned that the f J 
pi the new proposals would J 
large gaps to be left in the E . 
graduates study. The idea of in* 
way covering the whole com 
l-.nghsh literature was being ji 
dpned, and though London i 
clearly not going to produce a a - 
bus ol l lie permissiveness of Suw 
East Anglia, the new proposals u 
to point in that direction." The & 
choice there is for the student, it* t 
sure he becomes of why he is stud/t 
it ”, one of them said. He fdti 
whatever its faults the old syli 
was self-justifying; it made nob 
about what il was setting out mi 
or of how il was going lo do il. It 
new proposals did not have ihisi 
herenco. Both these lecturers fdifi 
in a university like London, p 
graphically scattered, where std£ 
do not have a strong feeling of nw 
sily nr even ol college, it was imp 
an t that the syllabus should be us 
thing with a firm self-enpLwj 
structure that they could dinji 
Such opinions will probably pro-e 
minority, however, andilislikdifc 
in the near future the Board of Sii^s 
will cautiously lake a step in (beds 
lion mapped out by Unim - 
('ollcge. 


Experimentation and regimentation in Russia 


(ORissnro-AR/-: 

Made and Musical Ldc In S ‘ ,vicJ 
m Barrie and Jenkins. £6. 

m Schwarz’s book trims at nothing 
b, than an encyclopedic review of 
ill aspects of Soviet music from the 
Revolution onwarils. A gargantuan 
to put it mildly ; one moreover 
nhich could easily end up as a huge 
junoruma of names and dates, as dull 
iu laundry-list, and useful only as a 
Wee for recondite cross-references, 
jljppily, this book is nothing of the 
fyi Professor Schwarz has achieved 
pimders of condensation. All the 
tjiaibl facts arc there, including 
quite a number that have not previ- 
icydy been available to Western 
^jders. And yet the narrative flow 
& very rarely silted up by over- 
Kmccniratcd information, or dis- 
pirbed by factual error. 

Professor Schwarz has a distinct 
advantage over many Western critics 
observers. He wax born in 
luwia, and therefore understands at 
list hand the convoluted official 
jaw that so often defeats transla- 
tion And, since emigrating tn 
ilmica, he has made a number of 
txtended return visits, to his home- 
bod — a recent one even sponsored 
\f the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
UK-and has had oppnrt unities to 
fccun musical policies mid educa- 
tion with numerous leading Soviet 
(ttialisls. He is particularly well- 
Kormed about the two main art is- 
fr catastrophes — 1936 and — 


and does not hesitate lo take issue 
with Western observers who have 
perpetuated factual errors; fur in- 
stance, Alexander Wert.li Ln his 
dating of the Muradeli opera which 
sparked off the l‘>4S explosion. Pro- 
Tessor Schwarz indicts Zhdanov, not 
only for the 19-IK fracas, but also 
for involvement in the IW» decree. 
If lie was in fact responsible for the 
Ira nd ling or both confrontations— 
and it would he interesting lo know 
in more detail on what basis llie 
author comes round to his view of 
thu l‘J16 debacle — Zhdanov emerges 
as the main eminence grisc, not only 
of the period from 1945 on. but also 
during the years between the two 
catastrophes. It seems strange, ton, 
thal Zhdanov was one of the very 
few names to escape posthumous 
vilification after the Twentieth Parly 
Congress of 1956. Truly, one of die 
most mysterious, malevolent figures 
in the whole saga : and wc must be 
grateful lo Professor Schwarz for 
adding a few more pieces to the 
portnaiit which must eventually 
emerge. 

Tile hook is equally valuable in Its 
survey of the conservatoires, and 
their influence. The early years, 
from 1917 to roughly 1912. are 
particularly well-documented, though 
the rest of the period is also 
recorded with a wealth of interesting 
detail. 

But il is unfortunate that Profes- 
sor Schwarz takes for granted the 
render’s familiarity with musical 
trends in the years immediately 
preceding the Revolution : a mere 
eight pages arc devoted lo this 
subject. Yot this is the frame within 


which the subsequent artistic events 
gain their shape, credibility and 
significance. Certainly, one is de- 
lighted lo see the maligned Rimsky- 
Korsakov restored to favour again, 
at least as a man. Mis strength of 
character and integrity, .subtly un- 
dermined for Western ears by the 
persuasive but scarcely unbiased 
views of Stravinsky, come through 
clearly in this account. But his story 
is only one aspect of a tremendous, 
long-stumling artistic struggle, and it 
seems contentious to launch an ex- 
tended account uf the 1917 Revolu- 
tion itself from such a cursory 
examination of its background. 

Prolcssor Schwarz is entirely 
justified in laying great emphasis 
on the Party resolution of 1912. 
"On the Reconstruction of Literary 
and Artistic Organisations". Here, 
rather than in the later official 
pronouncements, lies the change 
of climate which was lo have such a 
far-reaching effect .on all Soviet art. 
This is carefully presented, with 
direoi quotations wherever possible, 
giving a clear picture of the methods 
by which the new rigidity swept 
aside the cm of experimentation 
and relative artistic freedom. Boris 
Asafiev. in particular, emerges as 
a key figure— a man doomed to 
see his sane influence subverted, his 
followers resigned, to silence, and his 
final gestures reduced to pathos and 
self-abnegation. 

Inevitably, the name which 
occupies the centre of the stage for 
the crisis of 19.16 is that of Shosta- 
kovich. While the nuthor’s documen- 
tation here is excellent, there is little 
analysis of the actual musical style 


which occasioned the outburst. The 
reader is left with a generalized 
outline — l.utly Market It influenced 
by the decadent Western trends of 
U , n::i , i k. and so on — without any 
detailed examination of the music 
itself. Thus. Ihc crucial fact thal this 
was a work less dissonant than the 
same composer’s previous opera The 
Nose, less complex than his 
Fourth Symphony, and less disrup- 
ts vely .satirical than a number of its 
immediate contemporaries, is lost 
siglu of. Without this perspective, 
the essential flavour of the whole 
emotional, irrational outburst 
cannot possibly be appreciated. 

Liui v Mar belli was, after all. 
something of a red-herring. Il pro- 
vided a convenient target because 
the normally intangible issues of 
music were literally given flesh and 
made explicit, and therefore more 
vulnerable lo official interference. 
(It is significant thal Shostakovich 
never again completed an opera : lie 
would not risk a similar exposure.) 
Yet the underlying issue, musically 
speaking, is more dearly revealed tn 
the contrast of style and scale be- 
tween the suppressed Fourth Sym- 
phony of Shostakovich— sprawling 
and self-in diligent in its use of the 
orchestra— and the Fifth Symphony 
by which he returned triumphantly 
to public favour. Here was an 
opportunity lo bring the discussion 
down to particular scores, particular 
musical signposts, and yet to encom- 
pass the nature of the whole prob- 
lem. ’[lie author makes no compara- 
tive analysis of these two central 
works, beyond a superficial descrip- 
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DAVI13 l AKU.Y-IIIU.S (F-dtUir) ; 
KiM'ltcKler : The ( 'ritual Heritage 

275pp. Run l ledge and began I'aul 
£3.75. 

When the Robbins committee issued 
its Jicit lux and new universities began 
to spring up all over the country, one 
of the predict able consequences was 
a growth of educational books olTcr- 
iilg prediyesled material for the new 
academic candidates. This industry 
has grown notably in recent years, ax 
one new series of volumes has fol- 
lowed another. Since a series has 
sonic sort of connexion - one volume 
is likely to sell another (good fur ihc 
publisher) — and since the work is 
often not especially arduous it can be 
undertaken as a pleasant relaxation 
by established scholars, and as a pre- 
liminary canter by those who arc in 
the process of establishing them- 
selves. In the circumstances we must, 
expect that such jobs for the hook-* 
sellers will vary in quality and useful- 
ness, and that some will Hi into a 
senes better than others. 

The latest volume in the "Critical 
Heritage ' series shows the sort of 
thing that can happen when a puh- 
hsher is the “ on tie begetter " of a 
book that would never have been 
born at all if it hod mil been 
requisitioned, presumably on the 
advice of a general editor. Roches- 
ter, who for the past three hundred 
years has been h rather belter than 
average minor pOB i t has now 
become fashionable, and is in some 
danger of coming into more than his 
i he pr< f* nt bourgenh-Restn- 
Lnd Tif^'T hl 5 habitl both in life 

off iri * lak,ng hLs c,mhcs 

SajJr h f ub,lc hll . s considerably in- 
■S? 1 h]s reputation. But whatever 

all ?hp y h,n : k of R<)ch cMer today, 

fi, the evidence goes to show 

i** 1 , generation* had little to 

mu y ch b m‘5 in ! ? s a P?** a ”d Were 
jnuqh more interested in how he 

■ V ' etl - ? nd how hc died. So 

' f ar f^ e cnlieal heritage is cun-' 

' be adequately stated 

m a few hundred words. 

> - this situation D$vid 

might!. weH have thrown 
. in.his hand ; but he wax givej Z 

' * * .£ -J , .. ''' 


anthology, ami lie proceeds »«• 
pile. Among his less cxcejsicw 
offerings are the entire ted < 
Bishop Miiniet’s Some Pom$q i 
i he Life ami Death . Rrf 
ter. Robert Wolseley’s Mf * 1 
1 'tilentiuiait. Thomas Rymor’s ^ 
lace in Rochester's Poena oak 
rrtil th i rivronv ( 1691 1, and Joints 
acciitmt of him in the Lives of ■ 
Pitch, I ogelher with llw 11111 
due rion those account for jj* 
n hundred pages; but Mr Fw 
Hills is still left with abiwli* 
pages to fill, am! hc P rocce< ^. ,0 j* 
us long elegiac pieces by sucli p 
as Oldham. Aphru Belm. raw, 
and Samuel Woodford, 
tain only a few grains of cn» 
wheal buried in sackfuls of J™ 
evam chaff. Among the longer _p» 
passages there is one serious 
•o uvahiutc Rochester by 
Forgues in the Revue oes 
Mmule* (1857), but there 
, much deplorable rubbish, 
critical nadir in some inane 
lions by one Thomas Longue'® 
1903. 

Mr Farley-HiJIS is 
blamed for ihe fact th^ 
found so liule thal is worth 
ing : the material simply bn r 
Hie fault lies rather vrith tw 
facturers for dreaming up 
duct and setting the conveyor . 
motion. The editor. howe«r, 
incur responsibility for hB 
lion, which contains a nU ^j^ 
errors (as well as several 
CJcurge Savile, Marquis »• ^ . j 
appears as “ George SaviW, 
Halifax"; Lady Waff JB 
Montagu's m ot hcr-i n -law « • 

to as die " Duchess of 
which she never was i and 1 ^ 
queer reason Nathaniel . * 
four times u 

Reference is made to ^ ^ 

the late IfiSOs, ’The 
Manners ’ which turns 0 . j. 

Defoe's fairly well 
1702. On the credit sjde it w 
he said dial Mr 

made a determined aeaK ^ 

material ; but when he t 

seamy it was going to F* 
pity he did not 
his volume to CoyvT jf. 

and the mher SSi 


^KONRAD WOLFF : 
jlkTraching of Artur SthnahU 
pipp. Faber and Faber. 113. 
pURGUERITE LONG i 
^1 the Piano with Debussy 
Translated by Olive Senior ! 'His 
pPP- plus H plates. Dent. 12.75. 

by pianists about pianists 
Pi^l be thought lo have only a spe- 
ttlist appeal. This is far from the 
^ with these two recently published 
jjuAtts. Konrad WolIT, a pupil of 
ttaabels from 1936 onwards, in- 
a knowledge ol Bach’s vocal 
S’ Mozart’s operas, Beethoven's 
yfe ^nd Schubert’s / Jcder. is 
l^iQltoihc understanding of their 
gNd works. " Creators are not 
^lists’, was one of Schnabel's 
Biiik-'u P 1,ra doxes, and it follows 
ms approach ", though directed 
wn students, is relevant lo all 
. ntnkmg. Similarly. Marguerite 

)biurtii! 1C,no . r ' cs wl Debussy quite 
Jg^avitaie to the piano works 
w , ll}vblin - Rul her opening 
ftjij., j i ,ar gvly concerned with 
bcr ^rnming-up with Le 
"M ‘ ^ $ a,nl Scbustien- 

Long was a famous and 

^ in |87« Cd r Pianisl: sbc was 
years before 

' an d— unlike him — slic sur* 


vivcil into her late eighties. Her 
thoughts on Debussy were published 
in I960, and they now appear in mi 
excellent translation. Both books 
are therefore overdue. They are. 
however, far Troin out of dale : musi- 
cal interpretation is a perennial sub- 
ject, and new evidence is always wel- 
come when handed down from an 
authentic source. Dlherwi.se il might 
seem perverse, or ironic, lo review 
two such accounts under one head- 
ing. 

Schnabel and Debussy would seem 
lo have little in common. The later 
Debussy pretended to detest Mozart 
and Beethoven, two of Schnabel's 
gods: and Sell tube I seldom, if ever, 
played Debussy. Nevertheless ui 
read the books side by side, «iS it 
were, is a fascinating experience. 
Schnabel the teacher objected to the 
" vague and indeterminate sound " 
thal so often passed for Debussy- 
playing; mid Debussy, who loved 
Bach and Chopin, would have agreed 
with him. In his words. “ the hands 
are not meant to hover in Ihc air over 
the piano but to enter into it " ; lie 
demanded, according to Mmc Long, 
obedience lo his marks and utmost 
precision. 

First. Schnabel. Above all. hc was 
a Beethoven specialist, and. whether 
admitted or not. ail modern ideas 
or classical playing have been influ- 
enced by him, directly or indirectly - 





MTERATGRE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
•fidii*a!! l0,0 ® y 0 ^toriK. Instructions, And Poetry 
Kelly SEaipson 

I by R. 0. Faulkner. E.T. We ntc Jr. W K. Simpson 

lo 8 p D ^ u * h ?J.Ha | ive anthology of ancient Egyptian liwary fust 

- . Wj£2 SL EflK,is l‘ since 1927. three leading scholars have ' '^JJ^noems 
> hoSnv bl? notable and. complete narratives. 
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THE PAPERS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Volume 15— January I, ,1768. 
through December 31. 768 
Edited by William B. Wilkox. 

A collection of letters written to and 
' by Benjamin Franklin, as an .Ameri- 
can colonial representative in London 
during 1768. which shows his public 
frustrations' and bis two. new hobbies : 
experimenting with a phonetic alptu- 
: bet or his invention and revising the 
Lord's Prayer.. Illustrated 

Political consequences 

OF ELECTORAL LAWS 
Doufiliw tV. Rae 

This Revised Edition contains a new 
introduction whicli emphaxizes . the 

limitations of electoral 


timi of their ubvimis cxlernal facets. 

’I timing to the 1948 crisis, tiio 
same lack nf a purely musical focus 
is evident. Instead of revealing the 
detailed contrast between the works 
which Shostakovich, for instance, 
kept hidden ut this time— live First 
Violin Concerto, or the embryonic 
Tenth Symphony — and Ihe public 
cantatas, etc. which were issued. 
Professor Schwarz prefers to 
remain nn the comparative terra 
firma of political events. Certainly, 
lie points out the dichotomy which 
had grown up between public and 
private races: but an analysis of Ihe 
music itself — the disposition of 
notes, the differences in complexity 
and density of thought — is ab-sept. 
Surely most readers would willingly 
have bartered some of the space 
devoted to the shifts of leadership in 
the conservatoires — these perhaps 
reserved for a final nummary— in 
return for a more |ieneirating view 
of the actual music involved in the 
two great catastro plies. It is. after 
all. only the music which is finally 
of interest, when all the exhortations 
and ihe political vacillations are 
forgotten. 

The value of Professor Schwarz’s 
hook as a uniquely informative 
survey of events is beyond dispute ; 
it will long remain essential reading 
for anyone seriously interested in 
this huge subject. And perhaps, 
having given us the necessary polit- 
ical, social and biographical infor- 
mation, he might be persuaded lo 
produce a companion volume de- 
voted entirely lo the music itself : it 
would be a work of even more 
central and crucial importance. 


through memories of his perform- 
ances or through his records, his edi- 
tions. or the ideals hc passed on lo 
his pupils. Mr Wolff wns such it 
pupil, and he planned his book years 
itgu with .Schnubcl’s approval and 
hopcd-lor collaboration. On .Schna- 
bel’s death in 1951, the origi- 
nal plan was frustrated : in view of 
tjie time-lapse one is inclined lo say 
‘j shelved ", since the ideas arc 
Claimed its “emanations from Schna- 
bel’s artistic personality ".There is no 
doubt that this personality shines 
throughout Mr Wolff's pages, which 
give many a elite twitli music ex- 
amples) lo the " creative " phrasing, 
rhythm and articulation —not to 
mention the overall understanding — 
thill lifted his performances into a 
class of their own. The more general 
remarks, ton. should be taken lo 
lienrt by players young and old fund 
not only pianists), such' as; "One 
speaks upward and forward, and 
therefore one must not play down- 
ward and backward." His teaching 
methods nre vividly recalled. 
" Bravo ! ” was u double-edged com- 
pliment lo a pupil, signifying brilli- 
ance at the expense of the music; 
and “ Surety last " his injunction to 
tukc risks. 

Schnabel played occasional wrong 
notes himself— and his records, still 
in demand, were made before the age 
of tnpe-ediling. which he would 
doubtless have scorned anyway. For 


Schnabel, technique was a means to 
an cud and therefore flexible- human, 
and fallible. Mr Wolff rightly criti- 
cizes Ihc separation of theory and 
practice, of the “ soul " and “ body " 
in interpretation, • Schnabel's Icch- 
niqtic was in ils own way without 
equal, and the greatest compliment 
was paid to him by a pianist of the 
Iraditiunal virtuoso school who once 
said lo hint, after a performance of 
late Beethoven : “ You might lo play 
Liszt, you know. You could 1 ” 

Mmc Long's hook is, she admits, 
not a biography ; hut her reminis- 
cences of Debussy, random and urn 
chronological, nonetheless give a : 
fnirly comprehensive picture;, her 
own life and tastes are interwoven : 
amusingly, when she recalls how 
she kepi from him the fact iliat - 
she was working on Beethoven's 
“ Emperor ” ; tragically, as she men- 
tions her husband, the musicologist 
Joseph de Marliave, killed in xction 
in the very first month of the 1914 
war. II was in the same year that, 
persuaded by Debussy, she began to 
study his piano works with him. 

V You don't want to play my music? ” 
hc had asked. “ On the contrary, 1 
admire it loo much. But it is loo 
difficult." 

Her interpretative comments on 
most of the important piano works 
form the .heart pf the .book— they are 
both poetic and practical— but the 
outer chapters recapture vividly the 


musical world in France at the lime. 
There were the famous virtuosi — 
Planld. Sauer, Fuchmutin —mid there 
wns Ihc aloof, strangely beautiful 
sound-world of Debussy himself, in 
which— Ip Quote Jcnn Cocteau— “n 
thousand vague marvels in nature 
have at last found llidr interpreter 
Mine Long's commentary is infor- 
mal and intimate. She depicts the, 
personality, (lie loves, and Ihc suffer- 
ings. Her middle chapter ranges from 
L‘ A prfo-tnidr lo Debussy’s marriage 
with Emma Bnrduc, lo the Children’s 
Corner Suite and Ills daughter Chou- 
Chou, further immortalized in a series 
of touchingly paternal postcards from 
abroad : i 

Then Chou-Chou’s daddy went Into a 1 
shop kept by a very ugly man and his 
still uglier daughter. Daddy look off his 
hat politely, made signs like a dcaF-mute 
lo ask for . the prettiest postcards on 
which lo write to his dear little girl. Tho 
old man wns quite overcome ; as for his 
daughter, she died instantly, I 

Alas. • Chou-Chou herself died of 
diphtheria at barely fifteen. This grief 
Debussy was spared: the man who 
proudly styled himself " musicien 
franca is " was buried a year previ- 
ously, in 1918. Not long before, 
Debussy had been to hear his suite 
Pour le piano played by a famous 
(unspecified) -pianist. “ How was it 7 ’’ 
Mmc Long asked him. “ Dreadful. Ho; 
didn't miss a note.” Schnabel woijlp 
have appreciated that remark. 
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Russia dining I lie war. (his 
ncivffl I ells (lie story «»r (mi 
partisans, Suinikov uml 
Rybak, who are cap lured 
while ruruKiue fur fowl. Un- 
der torture Solniknv refuses 
fo answer ([IK- Minus while 
Kylink wives hiiuwir by join, 
tag the German-run mililin. 
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Facsimiles of the first Plan- 
thi specimen of 1567 and of 
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anil (ho Le Bfi-Morcliw col- 
-jectlnn of Fragments u. 1599. 
Tosl by Hendrik Yervllel and 
■Harry. Carter. :<Jciicrul 
KilKor :.Jnhu Dreyfus, 
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Alexander Solzhenitsyn's 
‘August 1 914. • The novel 
which everyone ; wants to 
read” In. (lie words df flip 
Literary IMItor of The Giiyr- 
dlah, wfli he piihlishcd on 
September 18. Mcuuivhllc nU 
Solzhenitsyn's books . iriuln- 
toin a high rale of sale. 
Cancer Ward, Stories and 


Prose poems. One Day in iJtC 
Life df Ivun Denisuvich mid 


hi* pliij, 'Hie Ldve-Ciirl lint I 

(lie Innoccrjt.. ; .; 



4 Wlial makes ln*r miiiiiiM-cii- 
cls hilm'slinp is dial slit- is 
itKeinpliiif; 111 mill'll I hem to 
work mil Tor herself l he rela- 
litiasliip I iel wem past ami 
present. . . .her efforts to 
express iliese thiol's for Imt- 
wlf make her hook siimelliiiig 
more personal and more 
ugnEFiouil limn a small pirre 
of Jewisli-Aiiierican soiinl 
history. 1 11 MRS I.II1RAUY 
SIJPPI I’MI .N I £2.iMI 
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ommenfary 


Uy way nf reply, one supposes, to 

/ hr I iltfr ftrii St fund H,mk ,md / hr 
Unit' II hiir Htfk 1 1 lie Danish 
t iaiiTh's i lc.nisini* riposte). wc imw 
hove the democrat ica I ly-i filed the 
Little tilth ft and ll'fiiir Honk i72pp 
HI ;i ml ford l*rcss. 20p>. I he publicity 
note describes ii. railn-r nuMcuiiingly. 
;is a " II. i a (I book of revolution ". 
Sure enough. within a few panes the 
co-authors. Sydney took and Garth 
I can, come out fearlessly and calc- 
luirieu 1 1) ay ai nst exploit a l ion. war. 
,H Miner M nd other similarly doelrin- 
lirc phenomena. However: 

An idle dream 

Nel if wv decide m make it come irue. 
i will lake a rcvnlnuun V 
X <?s - the kind of revolution which 
niu Jus an tinsellkh society iviiluuii 
destroying inimceni mil lions in the 

pi OCCsS. 

I his isn i as diUk-ull as it may ai first 
■sound. You simply slop being wliiil- 
ever you arc and start bciny honest 
iflnmlh- and kindly instead. You do 
this by joining the authors in fancy- 
ing^ tSutl ix lulking to you. 

Whether yon hclicve in God or 
not ". merely begin each day with the 
question. - What duo, God want me 
to do 7 ”. wail fur and act on Die 

!,,u *’ wh y- ’* Life becomes a 
thrilling adventure.'' 

The authors are evidently U K - 
spokesmen nf some kind of nm U - 
fiicnl i see below), and .ihhuiigh they 
may seem here In be casting their net 
ralher wide, or spreading their dialee- 


t it. rather ilu'n mci a l.ifge p«*U*nlial 
■uidiriKC f IV\«»I(H binaries ", ttet- 
hherals. Young t hrisl rails), they 
appear already in li.oe got plenty of 
salisl ied i list urners dial is. if I lie 
honk i (sell is anything .it all m go by. 
'Iliw base even gut a celebrity: ( un- 
rad 1 1 mile, lire West Indian opening 
ha l Milan. Mr I finite, we are l«»Jd. 

■ was .dsn under the impression lhal 
God i\. is lalkine m him: lie was in 
two minds uhcliicr to give up liis life 
to God or lu go on being a cricketer. 

I In* nun liih mis laic of his consersion 
is worth going in full. 

Walking down a I (imlun Street, 
wrestling widi iliese fears, lie had die 
clear lliuuglu. "look up". High on 
die puli hes ule him. lie saw flic sign. 
■' lake (.'piii :ujc ! " J.le welll .(raigllf 
into a «■ inn eh opposiie and toM (md he 
would i they. 

I he i ulicr esempla are r.iiher vague 
and anumnioUs h comparison “a 
leaelici* ’’. " take Die case of lohn ", 
lim. Inr exaiiiplc “ : ,uu( one 

gathciv I rum I lie handout ili.il diesc 
people tend to he related either to Mr 
Cook or. alternatively. i«» Mr l ean. 

But " listening in God" remains 
something of a revolutionary activity, 
and the metaphors remind its that 
even being a (. hrisiian can be dan- 
genius. exciting, fun. '* I ike guer- 
rilla lighters picking up iusi ructions 
by radio, we van tune in daily to the 
l iMnniiiiuler-iii-Cliiel.'' The almost 
definitive vulgarity ot this remark 
sets the didactic key tor this fretful 
link- book. Merely listen, of a in urn - 
ing. in wlial this jack-booiul Noho- 
daddy has in say, and cheating, lying, 
stealing, lust, sfolli. even huinose.Mi- 
ality will become a thing of the past. 
t 1 ! ming Alan, ;i( any rate, “ won com- 
plete* victory over his problem [honm- 
scxuality] and ", ergo. “ obtained a 
1 Hirst and :i Doctorate at his uni- 
versity 

In fact, among the authors* chief 
anxieties is the question of sex. Their 
ideal man. their rexolulionury human 

being. " will not gel hooked on drugs, 

se\ or porn” tpornogra pliers, more- 
over. are 11 in it “ either for profit or 
in order "to inanipulaie us*’); nor 
will he gel caught in wlial is felici- 
tously culled “the grip. of masturba- 
tion and lie will submit to Die 
axiom : " I he best coulrnccpiiv e is the 
word - No 

At the back of the hook is a list of 
various persons who, apparently, will 


la Ip you. on limn si. to start imagin- 
ing i ha I \oii i«.ii .,ri hstuimg to (foil. 
I he.se unhappy people can lv 
reached van id " Moral Ki anna 
nii-nl ", 


with advice from Adrian n 
Jw«*4iin 4T from the w 
f .Mixpimy. am) inirsk^";?' 
Orotiriv (. oli'ni.n, 7 l[,w ‘ 


I lie kind uf t (dlj I 'oral ivc venture 
exempli lied hy Hie new Ron 1 , 1:1 
Polanski lilm id Mn,h, /h t" an in- 
spired reworking . /7«- oh. 

01 nr) has us womlciing wlial might 
he achieved ii other internal mna I 
hatches o| Liiliur.il liiminaries could 
he hnuiglii logelln-i in the interests 
of Du- Bard. M.t.hrih was shot m 
Wales. Northumberland ami Holy 
Wand hy Roman Polanski, with 
screenplay assist a me 1 ruin kernietli 
I \ nan, ami Ijiiance I rum Hugh 
llclncr: nillsii V. as siippheil by die 
'I hint Ear Hand. 

1 Ins film is hi llcil as a ■■ Playhov 
Pmdiiciiion " ami Dial i.s about right. 
Mom of die vomig principals pose 
si.Hicnllv rather ilian ael. for most 
Purposes exicpl Die gul-wicnelii:ig 
fights ami murders. I he verse, con- 
siderably reshiil I led. come-s wood- 
only olY iheir lips (when i.i comes at 
all. ami is not merely muttered m 
Interior monologue) as if they had 
bee:i told in play h down as an 
embarrassment. The " kerns and gal- 
lowglnsse-s " are liberally, ami dis- 
gustingly. executed on-screen. 
Cawdor. Duncan and Macbeth liiin- 
sell arc killed ulf with protracted 
ami gloating vicii him less before mu 
eyes, ami Macduff’s nubile serx'auts 
arc rape* I as well as slaughtered. In 
this way the action moves slug- 
gishly. usually in pouring lain hut 
some! in K-s in hanallv bright sun- 
■sliine. I roni one crudely sadistic set- 
piece in Die next scenes winch 
sagged eligible v overs tor inaga/mcs 
of uisiume pornography. 

At one poiii .1 Imile l leance hvter- 
1 upts Duncan’s dinner at (llaniis 
wi'th a fey. psychedelic diuy. At 
aiunlier, |hc-re is a full w itches' 
coven wliicli looks hko nothing so 
much as Hie Bunny Club forty ycais 
011 1‘‘ seiisiibc director’s tmiclics "... 

AV*h- Suiirwinnii. 

It is tUr-Lcull, Iml is ii ii n possible, 
to ilwlsti mini her coin bin rnl.i on of 
talents ami backing wltich would 
tender S’liakesjuMrc in so imlividu.il 
and lliormiglilv cliaraclerislic a wax. 
even il not i|iiile so 11 a 1 iseal 111 g.lv ? 
Wlial about a luiilic lilm n! /’/<,■ 
IrnipeM. say, done by I uis HiiiiikI 


David Jones at the NBL 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


The last exhibition in the Natrona] 
Book League's “ Word and Image *' 
scries wuk devoted to the work of 
David Jones, and it made n fitting 
climax to a stimulating and moving 
df also, m small ways, provoking) set 
of displays. Jn him word and image 
do indeed overlap, coalesce, change 


■ . — ""r* >x.iiiw.tvv, vimnuc 

places und merge to form u strong 
impression in which neither part can 



... .. . ...V,, utlllKl pun t - nn 

if d ' se, ? li,l IE , cd from the other. In 
the beginning, the image predomin- 
ated. 1 he (raining he got under A. S. 
Harlncb at the Camberwell Art 
School from 1910 to 1914 gt W him a 
secure grounding in die tradition of 
European art. T lie fortunate mcet- 
Mifi with Eric Gill in 1921 stimulated 
him, and it wa» Gill who took hiiii to 
Wales ip 1924, where. In a sense, lie 
found himself fof the first time. This 
•V. . 1,0,1 ^ hint. |o destroy almost 
all die work he had done before then, 
the most substantial gesture of the un- 
conscious but single-minded perfec- 
tionism which characterizes his work. 

•’ T ” e T'cxt. few years were busy with 
engraving, which reached its climax 
' V?- 1927 'V 1 **- copper plates for The 
KtmeM /he A ncient Mariner and the 
Wood blocks 111 The Chester Plav nf 
. me Deluge for the Gulden Cockerel! 
Press. A( the same time he was pro- 
ducing L iiny number of watercolour 
; druxyiiigs. wholly individual' in style 
and yet. somehow . subtly allusive, 
j ' Bi|< t|io power ami technical enm- 
petence lo be seen, in the drawirtgs 
and engravings isjonly the beginning. : 
Mr JoncS was bom. in 1895, half-Ena- 
ish :> fill * li^l^Wolkk uh'j.Af j p 


: : 71 * "B** MVMi.in iQ7j, nu i^rntr. 

Jish and Ii al” Welsh, ah'd of tha l inix- 
t u recame, in -M alory *s xvdrqs. " ilifc 


‘""“i x s.-wtmiv uie 
Matter of Britain xy; ls . acedrd- 
mg tp Doughs CteYerdorr Cwho xyrdfe 
the jnlrodqci jqn, ipformuti^; . pt? r 


ccptivc and based on long acquain- 
tance, to the NHL catalogue), already 
dominant in the early drawings. On 
top of this vision came the terrifying 
experience of the First World War. 
which struck him. impractical and 
1 niagi native as lie was. with unforget- 
table force. The tensions it created 
were accompanied by an increasing 
attraction to the Roman Catholic 
tami. a situation resolved hy his re- 
ception in September, ly2 1 . AH 
through the prolific I92t),s, he was 
weuvmg these two strands .into the 
backcloth ol the Matter of Britain, 
in words as well as pictures. A break- 
down an health and eyesight in 19.13 
pi might a temporary halt in drawing, 
hut lie was a hie, !o. go uij writing. . 

| the fusion of all this 
'“"l! ®ry creativity, was 
published in 1937. and with it the full 
2J h ° f ,. Mr lues's imagination 
ii° n Uld „ bC u U,sce J ncd ’ hi Parenthesis 
\ on the Hawthorndcn Prize, but both 
jut-l. _ ’^nttthenuiiti, published in 
95. and one of the few truly ureal 
long poems of this century, have been 

■SSE , 5 I r f oiv ® ? ei r Declaim. (As 
with Blake and Tulkien in recent 
years, America has been more enlhn> 

Sn i ' Rjf l f C ! ic lhltn Britain 

itscir.) But he did not drop the 
image for the word. The marvdlom 

Hke n ^tho , o* ! i«tI .scenes, 

hke Aphrodite m Aulis**, *The 
Four Queens • and *• Guencver V (the 
laM two, are in the Tate Gallery i and 
views from his Harrow window, con- 

S^hT n ^ :i r d Hflerthe war - The 
“ Es-sylli " 

SSra- OW ,r UenCh 'T h « 

. ; Slhcc . ifc wnr, word arid : iniiite 
Mve joined in , a form which Mr Jones 


tions, in w hich nioniinienia! texts ate 
set out in poly chrome scripts, archaic 
11 u style and yet uriimiialivc and with 
all Ihc force of novelty. *lhe growth 
of these words in image or images in 
words can he seen from the inscrip- 
tions on his early woodblocks to the 
dedication of In Purr n thesis. It has 
now become a transcendental refer- 
ence to the words and images, which 

.,? ll CJ f n :, l so 1)01 h write and draw*, 
catted up from his vast and scholarly 
knowledge of the history of ancient 
Bn am, and from the visual images 
hut spring to his lender and imagin- 
ative eye. 

An exhibition like the one at the 
”KL was a moving experience. Mr 
Jones s polymorphous talent is one 
of (lie great original forces in art 

NMi.mTfr ° ur !i,,,e * iinii »he 
fmSv .t H, S l \ ei F lK ;,,u 10 hc Pro- 

lomidly thanked hir putting it on 

for C |h S ‘’ bc a ' hllkL,J »ncc 

and fir .to? 'T ,CC - Ml ,he tt ““>‘.gne, 
The e<hih!l C cl, -iotic arrangeilicnts. 

1 . «hib Ls were often unmarked 
ur even yronely mnrted: 

n v l ub'ik V 'Zn r r'i fll ‘ phi "' 1 ' in ,whidl 

i . l r n 5. 1 . h "' »« w» h 


stronger ink. set off 

«r*- w 


fi rm to I.7 kaii « , . lMLU W:|4 “»- was 
irmly bbfiWed "the Translator of 

he Chanson de Roland"- how Rend 
Hague would bo .surprised Jj but 

v-i eT mV r in i h ,hc n " Wcr - 

; S *tod the substance of DavJd 
h? l V rk * and ^ilalkxns 

d?li be r f ? rB ‘ men in Sl, eh a full 
hktk f 'I hc w i ,riJ v fnd images of 

his work In spire n f the imperfec- 
Ji^s we have called attention lo. the 
Vries as ;i whole : . 
successful and excii- 
ing cxp^rmienh .^: , . , 


«™oi.| Of 

j' Bank Holiday p f - J 
been r.i nifil ni'f 1 . 1 .. ... ! I. 


hj^a I YVas «W 

r[ „.i,tu! hy Helen F-M-s. 
i,; fp Ibniish Hamilion- t- s »- 


bcui , '.lined off (shuts of^ £*' ; - 

o'.'^i lJfl y vvi * hhSt 


sende Ariel). II, e strand ^ 
;'L.ns and Mdancxc Dunihk 
Irom a wrecked liovwoafi 
Dim Marianne Piitthfuirs \\ 
is sic, vainly questioning >. 
Magees croaking IVmpcro 2 
Dion past • "a booties Ukii^- 
:"|D HO svondcr, as 
m Hie caw every n.iglu cluichW* 
daughter s bimh (“ xcnluicC, 
)”* . sirangely mWlSt 

Sunday l # 111 * V J. Hie Caliban 
iriMgli! me language, ami my [>-, 
on T Is. I know how to curse 3 
new froni RADA, and «^ k 
scnibles A Men Ginsberg except ,' 
lie plays it in a wlicclchair with n 
« , 11 c leg. ( j 01 , /aln's vision of a 
common we: 1 111 i is supplemented 
a tableau in which the miwgjm, 
tic members of the National Hi* 
go through the energetic iimtiM, 

an anurchisl paradise in the tc. 
ui'oiuiii. As Die xillains arcabni. 
feast ihenisebes, iu Act III, ,< 
splendid array of visibly l' 
apples, pears, peaches and 
ples.^ the whole table \ani%h»loii 
soi niil of sour* f.imil ar 
iiiviiumcnt ” guess wJmxf. 1 
dance of “certain Nympto 4 
Reapers done up as sons ,i 
djughtcis isl Albion, is perfomttJii 
an ers pi iii ting, frec-form 1*3 
accompaniment. Ferdinand a 
Miranda, united at last, have huitj 
sat down to cards bet ore there iu 
sudden cut in Prospers siting i 
Inline 111 Milan in sinister <U 
spccliu !iv> think ini; a clever cw 
intion of •• Our revels new a 
ended” and Iks Epilogue. He b 
app.u'enDx ucu-r been exiled in i 
firs.1 place. So il nuv haw 1 ! 
bappeucil ,11 his mind -or wwd 
it ‘ x lilies seem lo he divided aM 
Hiis. Aiixxxay. this makes a “pfel 
oulasiglil t i 1 1 ish ” ifiri. 


il 


il 


m 

I 
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to.* 


( Ri ! "hvioiis dangers 

inbcrcnl in publishing a series 

of notebooks -ol ••nuns 
^.-written allegedly lor oiu- 
a the templidion to a false ciin- 
l u, a note of sdf-ilcprecal.mi 

Bidiw.n.'i .Iii"’ '■"« " "*■ J 

rJ itu.T a thinly disguised fom. ol 
jorificatwn r»c M have «nir 
weaknesses. even I have my uHle 
Liw"es ’1 i the icmpiation to 

wf hi7e. t“ pontificate. 1“ 
m niake gcneiah/aiums 
K,tihe pad. ‘he prewni and llw 
about life ami about Mall . 
of embarrassing the ivadei 
h miinuie revelations, or ol ton- 
him with the minutiae of a pn- 
family chronicle, or that o 
■.ling him to 11 daily chart of blood 
lJjr c. vertigo and ihc movement 
the bowels Mien there is the 
ion of motive: were these jot- 
m(T meant for publication 7 
.then, publish them, if only ten 

later ? . 

jtjL-s Smenon* most remark 
.idiicvwnent, in this rvspivi*. is 
hir avoided all- -or nearly all. 
tfiic will find his revelations ol 
ippelitC cntbalTasving -these 
n of the genre. I le sloes, il is 
philosophize hut lie is the Ill's, 
oifch hiniseif out in the priH.es, 
dang mi, so that wc arc at once 
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hi / ICik Old is a very modest 
aide anil, above all. a very 
rial one : between 1 9 (d) and 
3 Simcrion bocame inercasingh 

1 about tile heal ill of his 
■Canadian wile. Denise (his 
. on this count were to he 

, too tragically confirmed when 
hid a complete breakdown .1 
years later); already, here. 

* » daily hint of 11101 111, in g 
, followed hy brief inlennis 
of reassurance and compUic 
ml happiness. He is worried Ion 
his own lwali Ii, ahum 
thing sixty, and he takes to 
Yet these insistent medical 
arc not boring. I* veil nmn 
ing. in such a mail, is In*- 
iboiit his capacity 10 write 

2 the period o| gestation 
swell novel, there are agoniz 
N»b mid. occasionally, when 
' with the arsenal of sharpened 

and notebooks on Ins desk 
*1 panic. Can lie keep il up 7 
\ he keep it up 7 Is lu* not 
himself 7 (We learn that 
re-reads any of his own 
! - h he not losing his touch 7 
phenol retire (like Maigret) 
J^g xur-Loire? Bui. of com sc. 
f® not retire, just as Maigret 
wiW'tiys to be kept at fifty Ixvo. 

him three more sears at 
Ff^Ji dcs Orfcvres (though, pre- 
f if. he could be called nut of 

I® matt?). 

Y r * llc, t Icn yc*rs ago, 
for his wife, but also for 
; and Simenon. at sev- 
-*« « writing tvs much and us 
— u eVer - The notebooks indi- 
F omenlary faltering, a period 
“ and questioning, of 

fur whMi we at least. 
fP he grateful, for it 

■■Ch™S“ lins - unprt " L ' n ' 

§:*&," j A truly Tiiodvst man. 
uni ^ iS . own liinitatiftns and 
a ™!* 6 for himself die 


rt»i r u' oiseu me 

[or kL^ VC *»*«'nies been 
.,i_- m hy some of his more 


May 25th 


The Political 
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Education 

by JOHN VaIZEY 

with KEITH NORRIS , ,j 

and JOHN SHEEHAN ^ 


", "y wine of his more 
^escribes himself 
H has a healthy dis- 

ir u fn k ‘ ctll:lK - » f 

%ual r«!. erary - und 

<eS feels ill ai 

na,onv and 's quilt 
^iti on . n cdnycntional terms: 

‘^■itk, Orat,0,ls - and so on. 

in be 


- ci ia - ■ * apari f ruin 1 lu* 
Wi. w.l« a/id 
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purely private 1 Iind.tr, using the 
lituisi .uul 1 lie laimly as a foiinss. 
excluding Die 1 n ilih-n l> of Du* puoiic 
W»>rld. having 1h.1i lo his wile and 
tu.s six ivi.iriLs 1 for dun. is plenty of 
hiismcvt in lu* done in dial 10ar.il- 
luiisly nigaiiized household). ( hie 
ran uiidcTsi.iiul why. alter ».»» many 
wander mgs. Ik* should have upli-d 
(or Du* c.iiinui de V :111c! : I aiisaniic. 
lu- wriu-s. w,is jus! .ihuiit ilu* right 
size for his purpose ; he did not 
need in live h, 11. Inn near it. lie is 
i-iill a provincial and a I icgcois can 
have much in vuminon with a I .111- 
sannols. 


The History 
of My Contem- 



Is ibis 1 In. n the wisdom of aging. 
lhal which comes widi *’ I’aiiiimiiH* 
de )a vie"? lor. 111 ilus accoinil 
tine- is constantly si a riled hy Sinie- 
110 n‘s previous impenmis mohdily : 
so many moves, so many houses — 
he is always bus ing mure of them — 
a restless geography o( sudden, im- 
pulsive drnientiKrincnti. like .1 trav- 
elling circus. Furniture ic movers, if 
no one else, must have made a 
lor l line mil of him. We find him. in 
his notebooks, musing on a further 
move, hesitating between Mont- 
pellier, Aix, the Loire Valley Rouen 
is eliminated. Belgium is mil of die 
question ulic-re is nowhere, lie states, 
where be W'ould less like lo live). 

I hen lie has doiibis ahnut selling tin 
.lent (a nietaphor. Inr he likes lo 
build for lour centuries) in Die Fifth 
Republic. We leave him about to 
inos'c mice mure, ibis time lo Ep.il- 
inges. Perhaps lie really lias conic to 
resit. 

I his would be a pity, for wc Icn 11 
much about Simenon's writing 
methods from these jottings. I he 
can id novels, for instance, were writ-' 
ten on chi til Is. He tonight a boat, 
went from Puris 10 Die Rhone della, 

1 hen up ihc canal do Midi, as well 
as covering the immense Belgian 
.mil Dutch canal network. Old 
towns, lie observes, do mu face on to 
niiUvuy stations or roads, they (urn 
their hacks on them ami face on lo 
canals and rivers : and seen from 
Diem, they reveal some of iheir 
.evicts, lie has written about l.a 
Rochelle and I omen ay le-( 'unite 
near the tenner a,ul in ihc latter. He 
leaves noUiing lo chance, arming 


porary 

V. G. Korolenko 

Trans Imed and Abridged by 
Neil Parsons 

knriildllij's \i\id .iciuiinl id'liis 
imniiKi.il childhood and m lit a <1 days 
in tlw* 1 K 50 S, .md ut llis vi mil ill days 
in YIiisciiW :mil Peiri'slniiy, piuvidc 
a unique nisighi inlnlitrin |lu*.sw 
ill the reign ul’ilu I '.ii 1 )ivim' 
AluX-mdur 1 1. '1'his.ibiidged li.nwla- 
liun i-. 1 lie lirsi m appeal in la Irtish 
and ends ill iSvyuv.illi k on, Ind u s 
exile luNihiria. /' ; 50 


A Concordance 
to Milton's 
English Poetry 

Edited by 

William Ingram and 
Kathleen Swaim 


This is the lirsi new Milluii ('on- 
cur dance I'nr al most a vent 11 i v. 

I’repai etl with l he aid of a mnipnior, 
il ciiiil.iinsniiries I'nralS readings ul' 
any n-sui.il .nil hoi iix cxiaiu in 
Milirin\liieiiiiie,eiT]iLT in print nr 
in iiiailil.sci'ipt. Every reecoerable 
word of Mill nil’s English jmeiry, 
inch, ding Die words in tuugh dr.dis 
and passages lalci ileku d 01 rc- 
wriiieu. are* herein cuncuidtd. 1 7 


Ramon Lull 
and Lullism in 
Fourteenth- 
Century France 

J. N. Hillgarth 


'lliisbouk is a ennir ilu ilion to Die 
si mix Dl'piiliiiesaLid philusuphy in 
tlie.lmirlieiiih ceil, my. ( he lirsi 
pm ( ini mil uves 1 .nil’s lilt .mil 
tliupplil in gciiLT.d, und studies his 


leaves -untiling lo cliuncc, arming iclaliunsliip m Die indilics of 1 1 is a^e, 
himself xvitli the whole luiflcry of 'In P.in II ihecinpliasi.v sliifisiojiis . 
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mg. He is no lu-ro and has 1111 
engagingly hc.ihhy distrust of hero- 
ics and of display. Lit nnindritr is 
not for linn, lor he knows its cost in 
human suffering and easily ptne- 
Iralcs Hie con fidcncc-l rick behind 
the posturing. He and his characters 
are the antithesis of Andrd Malraux 
and ol Saint-F.xupdry : und he is not 
deceived by the conscious public 
image adopted by Analolc France 
and by (ude. He is a modest, 
limited man who has sought to write 
about humble, ordinary, unpresti- 
gious jiLopIc. I here is noihing 
pammi/ing about his approach to 
any of his characters. He i<x also 
kind ; he is even prepared to grant 
tha I politicians may sometimes 
believe in what they are doing. He 
does not subscribe to tfie thesis of: 
loud kid in. vs even in public figures. 
Unlike Marcel Jouhandcau. he is 
h!m« dis-ricl about his two wives 
ami about his family. He is of 
reav.>uririgly human proportions. 

For there is something especially 
reassuring about Simenon’s iklcrmi- 
ii.uion. boih in 1919 and 19-14-45. to 
exclude public events from his pri- 
vate rhytlun. from the carefully 
conirollexl breathing that explains 
his immense ‘stamina. . hy deter- 
minedly gelling on wilh.a novel. As 
he points out, only 011 c uf his 
novels. Le Train. refers to 
•* I’FvvJc ” and to the disasters, of 
] 94ij ; - and it is the story of a 
humble man who. unwittingly, 
home dJong by gigantic events, 
eventually finds himseb in a posi- 
tion to pul public uilaslrophe lo 

private sidvaniage. ft™ couid 
be more reassuring, ft is of course 
the sort of JeierniHiiitum lhsit most 
enrages the ,’mfU.^V-anil hc_ makes 
■ the revealing statement .lhal ,ft« w*: 
.shU-is total commirini-rn J* f, 0 .’ 
1 tally; V-hhtito-T. however. 


iidmii to a genuine liking tor Asliei 


( bnix ami of other railw-ny rinie- 
iwbles. Here too lie displays his 
unique ability to Descrihe lime, 
ambience ami place. There is a 
memorable description of. (he rue de 
l.appc and la Hasan he in. Mic l92Us. 
when il was Mill a very . dangerous 
place indeed. { I L was still so in the 
|93ib. when the reviewer was show- 
er«l with plaster from a oifd ceiling 
brought down by a nioocheling 


fofiowers, in pmii'idtir TIiuiiijk l.u 
MycMcr, cjumi of Arras-, w lmse 
I. ulli.ni imuiiiKCi-ipis, the T.lnhn ium 
mid! fireriaihun, are Die prini-ip.il 
Mitircvx used. ifijiLuts 1 text figure 
10 D.\jml II tirfotrz .Studies 


de la Vigerie) for il disarms them. h||He , jn ,, he course of a “ discus- 
Diining the Oecnpalion. in his home sion » bolween professional genile- 


in Die wo*, lie was neither vhhys- incil } simenon is a big man ; (his 
vi »/v nor rfxistant. He laid in provi- nu[St ' , havo | lelpw i. He is almost as 
.sioiis ol loud, petrol hjuL fuel, made w j t | e |,, jruvcMud as the boiirliiiguciir, 
things as comfortable tor Mr U i Kise Ondrars. . 
and for lus family as he could, arid . ... . 

merely went on writing. He wrote hi Let us hope chat he Mnll .veis oul. 


The Origins of 
Kant's Argu- 
ments in the 
Antinomies 

Sadik J. Al-Azm 


those years. One is thankful for such anil the securely of (he C onleikra- 
neonle. And his horror oF violence, lion, IL is clear lhal he must have 


of brutality is constantly apparent, done so. for. in a u-ceni novd. he 
c-soL-cially in a chronicle written depicts the social vacuum ot an 
during the last stages of the Alge- ’‘Alpliavillc . But Geneva and the 
rian crisis and at a time when his canton de Vaud have not escaped 
own country seemed threatened with him and it conies as no surprise to 
civil strife. learn that in the 19 60s he followed 

Simenon is also a very wise man. 1’affaire Jaccoud " with passionate 


Dr Al-Azm shows that know ledge 
nf Die origins of Kani*s argumcuis 
is a valuable aid in umk-rsMuiKng 
his meaning, and argues Dial Die 
views defended in the four theses are 
substantially ilinse of Samuel Clarke 
(u nd 1 lie Newt unians) as l hey were 
expressed iu his fiumms curre-sjKind- 
ence with Leibniz, while Die views 
defended in the anti theses arc essen- 
tially t hnse adopted bv L.eibni/ iri 
his controversy with Die Newtonians. 
jCa-75 


iKnecially in Die way lie plans his interest. , No wonder, for it has ail & 7S 

Life seeking in a routine and in the the elemenLs of a nop-Mgigrer Sjmo- ' I 

reassurance offered by 1 material oh- non. Jaccoud was a _ comparative ECOnOtTlIC atlCl 
iecw as well as in the love of Ins newcomer lo the rue des Granges , . 

wife' and children. Dial second wind he- was not Ctenevan-horn. but a SOCial COHSe- 
which enables him to maintain his Savoyard (the sin of sins in the city 

prodigious momentum, There h a of Calvin,, m JM he nover rea y quenCeS OT 
sunnx^ reassuring serenity about this mside the HSPG (Haute Soci«d J 
attachment to routine rigorously ad- Proiestonte de Geneve) ihputfi he NUCieaT En 
hLMXKl to marking out the pattern of married -into il. He was expendable. ■ . , 

tb* w^k of the seasons, of the Simenon, loo, when he. first cut the Edited by 

Hie WCCR, «■*- . . _ . u 1 ■ — ..J ni I'.U 


tears: buying the papers a* Lau- cords and went lo Paris, moved 

J . mnminne * omunil in ft amiin of ruunterqnnd 


sanne' station on Sunday mornings, around in. a group of painters and 


Nuclear Energy 

Edited by 
Lord Sherfield 


iho beautiful Sundav emptiness of sculptors who were all Lifrgeois. 
t™ cspcciaUy Swiss ones, diinb- How he would have loved the Jac- 
ina do StT5cep > nie du toxurg to an ' coud theme! - Indeed, he used it 
empty place Saint-Franvois (fob later. '.•’,*. 


It is over a qiurtu of a ceniui y since 
the use of thc.atom ic bomb against 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki heralded 
the advent of ihc midair age, yclihe 
effects of that di maiic event have 
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lowed, could il he, with a men I r/ie.’ There is an engaging Mknete ^1 bn!y panty heiu abwliwl ««I . % 

Godim 7). Visiting die market in the too m his account of his childhood b y nuad people. The ' . 

majestic, wide central street of as a reporter in Lj^ge- R*nuetabtUe t op|L-iburor.s ro tins hook, all expert* 

Morecs, observing his childrens then wai ■ more • his level ; it was :■ in' their fields, atrcnipt to assess iliese . . 


Merges, observing his childrens then more hw- tevel ; it was ; i M (heir fields, atrempt to dK<e»s iliese 
fetishes, with an eye, , too. for the from Roideiahille XbaX he grntluutqd effect Paptr cover* £i Sdeme and 
weather (he admits, somewhere else. to. Maigret. It is here that _ first J-uginrriing Po fie flier (es 
m have liHlc aesthetic judgment, occurs that insistent theme of the . 5 

‘.neuilillv so far .is buildings are cutting .of. the .Mr.. 1% he . then „ j 

iK cd though often he can worned tor himself fi t^s ohse^mn Oxford . ■ 

concCmca, inoiiBii « . . • -iu ...u ll .j.'.Urtn ,^;u rMnV '-hf 
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iimruli't. u wry ginllc one. 

lie rulers, wiili I oar. In liis wife’s 
JjiiseiiMii. stales that lie rcjixlcd tlic 
f’linslian llrnth iris. while leiaijifni; 
srnuelhiuj' of Jesuit leaching. Hu is a 
moralist who tines not expect lot) 
much. Most of his novels are deeply 
pessimistic. One is nol surprised Lliat 
lie look lo Dostoevsky rather Ilian 
to Turgenev. His pessimism is some- 
times facile, like his psychology : 
but 1 1 is pari of him. f or an author 
s» little inclined to flippancy arid 
facet imisness. a declared enjoyment 
of Raymond Qucneau comes rather 
at a surprise. Whatever Simcnnn is, 
lie is ru >t a Iminorist. 

We can accept him on his own 
evaluation as a social anarchist. (He 
is by no means the first anarchist to 
be very, very rich : bill at least, 
unlike some, he has worked for his 
wealth and. in doing so, has given 
only pleci sure lo a great many 
people.) f f is rejection of all collec- 
tive tics oilier than that of the 
family is both defiant and. perhaps, 
reassuring Or perhaps it is a further 
expression of uliimalc pessimism. 

At least wc can be glad to hear 
Ilia! lie no longer thinks of himscir 
as old -or did not in 1%'). He 


can nol he all owe* I to become so, 
any more than Muigrei can he per- 
mitted lo lake out his fishing rod 
(translated hi /nr rely as “ fishing 
pole " ; wc also have " insane axy- 
him ", ” presently ” for “ at pre- 
sent ", " Pentecost " ami some- 

thing called n “mackinaw”). Wily, 
lie muses, in momenls of discour- 
agement. intisi he gi» on ? Why 
cannot lie settle down lo golf and 
holidays V 

There arc l wo answers : he cannot 
slop (how he hairs formal holidays, 
the iMrupe-nititiud of the century I) 
and vve cannot let him stop. One 
cord that has nol been cut is be- 
tween Simenon and his innumerable, 
almost obsessive readers. One 
cannot allow oneself to conceive of 
a situation when on going lo a 
station hook -store, Gare de Lyon 
(the rainy, windswept Simenons are 
best read going South) there is 
nothing new on the stand from the 
Presses de la C'ili 1 . His books, like 
the man himself, belong to the 
railway ngc. A number of his titles 
even indicate (he fact. So both can 
sec us ill rough, let iis hope, for many 
more years, so far as Europe is 
concerned, at least. “A la bonne 
voire. Monsieur Simenon." 


To the Editor 


Juvenal 


Old King Coal 


1.0RI> ROBENS : 

Ten Year Stint 
342pp. Cassell. i3.55. 


lord Robe ns's account of his chair- 
manship of the National Coal Board 
is a good demonstration of autobio- 
graphical rough-shooting. It fires 
effectively with both barrels, telling 
us a great deal about Lord Roberts 
and a great deal about coal. The 
.author is strongly in favour of both, 
which means that his attitudes can be 
regarded as prejudiced but never 
imbiguuus. He may not always 
choose the right targets but he always 
shoots straight ; 

The Managing Director evidently felt 
that discretion was the better' part bf 
valour. A Parliament which found the 
time to debate and decide whether mur- 
derer* should bo hanged or nol. dis- 
cussed how .lo be kind lo criminals, 
mm lo abortion easy and permitted 
pornography and oiner healthy exer- 
cises for (he permissive society; could 
not find the lime to discuss the bedrock 
of its national prosperity. Courage or 
cowardice— take your pick. 

The lime was 1967, nnd the Prime 
Minister. Harold Wilson, had evaded 
a debate on u fuel policy which, Lord 
Robe ns rogues with considerable 
heal, contradicted the pro-coal pojicy 
us formula led by Mr Wilson and his 
colleagues in I960, the year Alfred 
Rubens caused a political stir by giv- 
ing up his prospects as a senior 
Labour f runt-bencher and going lu 
the Board at the invitation of Harold 
Macmillan's Conservative Govem- 
fncm. 

The " Managing Director” is Mr 
« ilsoft.s own plirpsc for what u mod- 
ern prime minister has to be, and 
Lord Robcns repeats it over and over 
hghm, together with that other phrase 
about- .the white-hot technological 
revolution. His irony is heavy and 
tlirccl— delivered by the hundred- 
weight. so to speak. Coming from the 
man who himself conceived the idea 
of •’ Great Britain Lid", it begins to 
jcitdlilfe aortas visionary board room' 
'struggle for the control of a- company 
that— mercifully, some may thinks 
never: jfeot off., the, ground If tho 
British i mnntigeriid 1 revolution had 
..ever happened. Lord Robcns might 
' liven have, been its Robespierre. If 
niitural modesty hud been n. qualify 
Ration s in that . heavyweight contest 
' which also never happened, he would 
nave found himself under some han- 
dicap. Had he stayed In Parliament, 
Lord George-Brown has- told us, 
•f there is jittlc chance that Harold 
Wilson would have bfcen Prime 
Minister ", Lord Rqbens agrees. ‘ 

. -However, he assures us that al- 
thuiigh he would have enjoyed being 
Prime Minister its much 6s 1 any' other 
politician, he never regretted going 
to the Coal Board. His achievement; 
over a steadily contracting period 
when both mines and miher$ were cut 
In their numbers by Well- Over ’ balfi 
vv.-iH remarkable. It had tile quality 
of u major military retreat, th 1 
Mil latMfT 1 


tv 


(o [lie soldiers who so largely ran (he 
newly nationalized industry after the 
war. One of Attlee’s mistakes. Lord 
Robcns tells us. tvas to man the new 
structure with high-ranking officers, 
perhaps because it 11 helped lo solve 
one of bis major postwar problems— 
what to do with the senior Tanks on 
demobilization It is not just Mr 
Wilson Lord Robens spanks. 

Lord Robens's success in keeping 
his retreating army so free from 
mutiny is the more creditable 
because he is the sort of straight 
talker who has often had to 
call a spade an automatic cutter. 
The miners, us he rightly slates, 
have been no Luddites. They 
have, on the whole, accepted con true- 
lion and rhochan I ration with sense 
and restraint— and often, one is 
tempted to add. without the provoca- 
tive language Lord Robcns sometimes 
goes in for Iu’msclf. Eighty MPs who 
called for his resignation he writes 
off as “ the super-democrats, the left- 
ies, the softies and the constituency 
band waggoners ", The truth, he in- 
sists, has always been “ twisted by the 
knavery of the militants to make a 
trap for the thousands of good, hard- 
working men in the industry ", ' 

Time and again he harps on this 
fiercely paternalistic theme. The 
miners arc u fine set of warm-hearted, 
responsible and diligent chaps— 
" what my grandmother would have 
called gradely folk "—liable tu be 
misled by a handful of wicked com- 
mies and fellow-travellers who dis- 
liked peace in the coalfields. Goal is 
the fuel to which the nation is 
wedded. Both solF-interest ' and 
natural affection should grapple ns 
to It, nnd encourage us lo put in their 
proper subordinate place those fly-by- 
night affairs with fickle mistresses like 
oil and nuclear power. 

Well, he has left the nation still 
reasonably faithful to cool, living with 
it in decent if reduced circumstances 
and with some assurance for the 
future. Even a new Conservative 
Government, while . not averse to 
extramarital adventures, is careful Uv 
avoid 1 any final break. We can be sure 
Ihgt Lord Robens's stem eye will still 
be on us. His scams, of mom| and 
managerial rectitude must be : far 
from exhausted. - 

Lord Robens's assurance was most 
severely tested over the Aberfan dis- 
aster in 1966. but survived even that: 
This was an occasion when he did 
pffer to resign, but ihe offer was ndt 
accepted. The tribunal Inquiring into 
the disaster had found thht it could 
and should have been prevented, arid 
crime about through " Ignorance, In- 
eptitude and a failure in communica- 
tions ”, ll rejected the Coal Board’s 
view that a wholly exceptional set, 
of geological factors was the onusii., 
Lord Roberts now repeals the Board's 
version, claiming that subsequent in- 
vesfigatjons bear it out, goes into the 
attack against qUaSi-judidal tribunals 
riS snch. and.complains Ihat thq -gub- 
srauent Kbjjem planvfdrdeallrifi.wjLb: 

ii ! m 


The State of 
English 

Sir, — Docs Mr Raltson's .si. i lenient 
(March I7j ihui one line ol Ih'on-ulf 
immediately demons (rales its language 
lo he a foreign one mean anything 
more than lh.il lie finds it difficult lo 
read 7— as many lines written shire 
I DU irre. His opinion that it is nol 
English is surely no more valuable than 
thiil or the author of ilie line, who 
thought he was an Englishman writing 
English. Mr Bateson’s opinions on 
such nutters are undermined hy his 
remark that die instructors of Oxford 
undergraduates lend In speak broad 
AuK Mr HalCaOii will be very lucky 
if he finds in the eight Scottish uni- 
versities, more limn llirec instructors 
who speak broad Scots. 

^ J.C. BRYCE. 

Department or English, University of 
Glasgow. 

Sir,- -The comments of Philip Hnbs- 
haum f.Mureh I0> nnd Fred Inglis 
(March 17) leave much of my argu- 
ment untouched but go quite a long 
way to confirming the accuracy of my 
observations. By .subjecting my Idler 
to practical criticism and by holding 
up various words for moral oval nation, 
instead or uucndii's to the actual 
sense, Philip Hobsbuuni arrives ut a 
comprehensive misunderstanding of it 
and reads into ii u vast number or 
implications lhat are simply not there. 
The determination to nuLke the resolu- 
tion or an intellectual disagreement 
dependent on the degree or riglileous- 
nsss exhibited by the dispiilan-ls is also 
exhibited by 'Fred Inglis. In refutation 
of the viewpoint adopted lie adduces 
Lukdcs and Goldmann as his hostages, 
but 1 would certainly question his right 
to do so. Conveniently to hand is a 
very apposite instance— Goldmann's 
discussion of Lukdcs in - Is There A 
Marxist Sociology?" translated for 
the recent issue of Rmliai! Philosophy, 
whore he writes : 

Tbc k^rtwlodge of historical and 
social life 'is not science bin cun- 
iyotmpss although it. , mast ..ob- 
viously strive lowunls the inininnieni 
of a rim, ur ami precision comparable 
to those aehirw.il hi an objective 
fashion by the natural sciences. 

While I am by no means disposed to 
aocept the whole drift of this lioimula- 
Uun— winch in any case represented. 
011 , ,,P Hrt °f Lukdcs, a very under- 
staiidiLblc reaction against niiielccnth- 
ccntiLry positivism nil her than an oul- 
rlghl rejection of the project of human 
.sciences — it is all the same pcrfccUv 
consonant with what J wrote. Yol iii 
Mr Iiiiglus’s .pnisuphrasc a large niea.su re 
or agreement is iraiwtomied into a 
" diffarcncc between life 

Since both Mr Hnbshaum and Mr 
Inglis nro determined that my u»m- 
ments on " practical criticism" should 
be brought ip the point of a confron- 
tation with the critical work of Dr 
Leavis. I will certainly accopt the 
challenge, oven though -it will doubtless 
lead to a charge of personalization, 
which [ have scrupulously avoided, 
wid at misrepresentation, which is 
Virtually Inevitable given restrictions of 
space.! invhe them to lurn mn the 
opening to Book Two of The Golden 
Bowl and Leavis s conunerw<s on it in ' 
Vl e Gr ,cat Tradition. Leavis writes of 
Ihta : Wc arc conscious in these 

ngures more of analyst, demonstration 
and comment than , of Uw reafisina 
imagination and die play of poetic 
perception ", and describes the imagery 
as ‘ d^ rar Mmi*U's rather than poetic 

means clear why analysis, 

description and comment ’! are InFerior. 

Brounds this as a valid 
Msonipflon of the passage. Following 
Hie assertion that the imagery is "dia- 


>'43i 


grammatic" he ihep quotes the nas- 

w5n “ d u then u rcpcal5 i lhc assertion. 
Well, perhaps the reader agrees^bm 

ilw , he dMS , n,t 7 Lcavis bo* done 
nothing lo convinoe him but provide 

lum with an out-ofrconiexi quotation. 
Moreover, ,tha discussion , carries 
n good deal of weight since Lcavis’s 
rejection of the late James is heavily 
dependent on stich la aetleralized 
examination : of the 
and on this ps pohiring to a defect in 
JBiwafi character — np inabilUy to say 
( stn,l ? hl o«‘- James's Imagery 
m h a Taler work is highly stylized- 

cons! rtules a ‘ mode of stylization " 

wtd in my wsw it is Fcclscly fiio-'role 

,n i? 'FPertOc context to 

use the phrase, which to!Mr Hqhsbaum 
[riviahtV, ; that rtost be 
examined. Tie : aigtrifipancu of this 
imascry ran be brimghLwrt. by.exhtbf(. 

relatTon ilrith other Conli^oncms 
of. ia particular work; Dlscuwed 

S3? TJ-' W “em wthS. 

v'^ ; Vr- 


limit, so might |.|n.- costumes mid 
buskins for a Cheek drama, wit limit 
cither the actors or the play. I am 
uFr.fid that this is :i clear instance or 
the way in which practical criticism 
leads to assumptions about xvhat kind 
of person a writer \UIS, miller than to 
an iiiiUerbliiiiding of his art. 

DAVID MORSE. 

School of English and American 
Studies, Uittvonily of Sussex. 

Sir,— Your Special Corrcspoiulcnt on 
the "Stale of English ", as your 
correspondence columns show, und he 
presumably intends, muiiagcs lo stir up 
trouble wherever he goes. Bui this is 
too easy : English departments being lhc 
highly-stocked pools we all know they 
are. it did not need much of u bait lo 
raise, for instance, Messrs Lcuvis and 
Steiner — who bit ns they were meant to. 
Some of us, however, are more con- 
cerned by the stale of English studies 
than by bickering over faculty 
memoranda and past departmental in- 
fighting. Wc find it disturbing that so 
jittle should huve been said so far that 
is either constructive or of real genera] 
relevance to the malaise in English 
studies that presumably caused the 
series in the first place. 

Where n general issue has been raised 
and has provoked n skirmish— that con- 
cerning " practical criticism "—it has 
slinxvn thni battle Is, dcprcssingly, 
being offered on the wrong ground. 
Does anyone really deny, in liis calmer 
moments, lhat " practical criticism ", 
properly conducted, is o demanding 
exercise with which it is good to have 
some acquaintance— though, like any 
other intellectual exercise, ll has certain 
natural limitations ? Why do academics, 
who study the history of everything else, 
so rarely bring historical consciousness 
lo discussions of their own tasks ? Surely 
the question in this case is not so much 
whether "practical criticism "—or any 
other aspect of the training offered by 
an Eng Lit course — is good or had 
per se\ rather, it is whether it ncuds to 
be given the snme sort of attention at 
the same acndvniic level as in the past. 

Beneath a certain top-dressing, the 
Idea or a BA Hons in ling Lit has not 
changed much over the past three or 
four decades. True, course content often 
shows a more oven interest In compara- 
tive literature ; while yet another fash- 
ionable marriage (lo be blessed once 
more by Professor I. A. Richards) is now 
being contemplated, this time between 
Eng Lit and Linguistics (even though 
Inis wedding manifestly Will Not Take 
Place, any more than did the previously 
announced one with Psychology, and for 
precisely the same reasons). But the 
basic framework, and not least the half- 
tad! assumptions about the skills to he 
taught still remain visibly those of the 
Founding Fathers at Cambridge and 
elsewhere in the intcrwnr years. 

Yet the situation they then faced has 
now been completely changed : thanks 
not least to their own efforts. Nowhere 
ib this clearer than where “ practical cri- 
ticism is concerned. When this con- 
cept first begun to affect ideas about 
English teaching at univereily level it 
was unheard of in schools. It was there- 
fore possible to have a real sense of mis- 
sionary' zeal about introducing it to the 
universities, because the intellectual 
tools and more attentive reading habits 

HnSl ^ h . ,ch-_fo . r ajj 'I® limitations— it 
docs help equip the more intelligent 

SKw™" 1 SySle ™' ira "> in - 

Bui knowledge, as It Is assimilated 

Mf£ yS moVc “ down " Ihe edu- 

cational ladder : spreading from the 
university to the schools ; and nowadays 
sudi asstmdalton takes place at a con- 
JE® [accelerating pace. This fact has 
d«i criticism and a pood 

deal more of English studies besides. 

have ’ft? fP i5h Hon<nirs graduates 
nave for some time now been trvina fhv 

no mteans Unsuccessfully) to eqiup sixth* 

JS ■“>!> thM ™ ^ only 
-on offer at the university. Many Ena I It 
do^Wihfain 

fJS. miP^ perbacks lhal he, P toe sixth- 

ma s ; gj nS ^ 

door (David Monte, March 31 bm 
wme U “mS.® °° r haa been UDlock = d tor 

be “nawered lhat the 
K“ ll "? t i h® opened at an earlier age 

SSS'SSJBW^ J hcre .to some 
irutn jn this, but also a large denree of 

33m! S i?hS ,eri W|,h many C "8 L?t dons' 
he pufyeyors, fomooth, of wis- 

opposite 

fh'in^ih Vedes ? antJ Unsophh tica lion ", 


a»7v twenly -one. y CQr Did t . 

diction in le mis. even if he h >l:u V Hvt'flPfl S 
university English, unlesfU^ » 
life has been a shtgularlv iLW, iimlen, who inu«l have Iwen 
kind of hell. Certain ttan Paul K«n,hm (March 

^ry cnrly niay well onljR^'nhe Sphere of the MK 

use much Inter In lire. ^T' li. foimd by the end of ihu 

ii.MinLj vc ^ ,ly E f iMl H--I «« llH * ""''""t" 1 *- 

JW inlcrvsi^-Vh.o.Jy verse. 

v d*an. .. “ - ihe babies, where 


jusimcu, at regular inlcrv^, 
same grounds as any deS,'; 1 
toe hnman.l'cs: that it L™, 


uri 

University of Sussex. 


Sir,— In support of Mr Batem,, 
ticism of the study of Anglo-Sasgt 
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the humanities” that 'h B mi^'S b lfie f^^'^vi/'leroiiiv ' "roVlicr T.-l 

niat^ 811 pcriorilY but wj, *#jJ hnniomllty und 
The Pn M * 1 .^Phncd '^nectulS'!' 'L ,,/ the Stour- 1IW8» 
A f" 118 . k 11 Jon ' who now like a dictator from 


,o battle like a dictator 

* * " from ini- 


Eng M 

services being provided ekew^. L X* r *? i ’ Jh-’TniiVanls logo" from ini- 
TVi ■ l ?7 1Sclf it pfiys Drydcn says : 

Sn r,^.. AlKl .' f ^ S..« wl.i.h Hiv- 

Di'-ILS 1 "h- ^ new answer. El 1 f ; mmo raliiy or profnncncss ; in 


Uixendon-'ianu: umw* 

CHRISTOPHP rxuwfcl ought 10 bc the scandal I have 
ytiKUMOPHE CASK! | 00SC writings and make 

1 .KUfaiion 1 am able by this public 


“,r 


ftLjd guill) to all thoughts and 
™ ot mine, which can lie 


t iwons at nunc, wmi.ii 

t argued of obscenity, profniwiwss, 
^morality, und retract them *'. 


a discipline for the English 
(March 17), may 1 recnll here nhit i dp'»"*r - 
said on the subject by Sir Anbuifk. 7 tiaimordiiy. u - . 

Couch when lie was Professor off LkI of mc £c!B r ' n prosecutions is no 
lish Literature at Cambridgt n usure of ihe or urfhwnce 
19?.ns, There he succeeded in gettirij tf-appointed nio ml censors, 
syllabus for the Tripos changed b . , R - 

Oxford there is still what he dept*. 41 Aden lirove, l-ondon, NI6 VNJ. 

" more and more stress laid on 

Charles Cameron’ 

they learned to write." And on ft _ . , 

cer's literary ancestry he said- ft is,— The reviewer of thanes ( nm- 
ccr did not inherit nny secrci frtxafi * (March 1U) seems to liuvc but u 
mun or Cyncwuir [but from] k was grasp of Russian art hisiory. 
Bnccncio, lhc lays and songs ft « Cameron be said to have 
cnee." The lanaaaues that spriaih aitwJuced ihe new style of Neo- 
the " wulcrbnioks of the into Russia when si host of 

nenn" would be much more rdm ta^sWlccis (Vallin de In Moihc. 
than Analo Saxon. iunnov, llaziicnov. Blank, Ka/ukovi 

Q- dill mu liclicve in comida jNab,ishcd its complete dominauee 
Greek nnd l.ntin but he agreed* cs before Cameron set loot in the 
Bngchui thnt " although It is not ca “'ff- 

■snry tu a writer of English, lie U hMuM be equally wrong In suppose 
nt least have a firm conviction ihnA cifor all iis fmo imu lilies) Cnmemn’s 
two laiigimges existed", Q, a bone bm-like bmnd of Neo-Classicism had 
the Bible to he u set book: tint! Ke lt,an h marginal importance for 
prescribed " The Vicar of Wake&Hi f*«lopnieni of Russian architecture 
Gray's Elegy often but Ruth, orbs v^enghi's was vastly gi enter; while 
ncelcsinxticus nr Wisdom never.. i « his influence in the post-ISII 
the Aiilhori/cd Version is (saw Si Jj^fby which time tastes Imd ratli- 
speure) the greatest uchievement ofi 9 dunged | is absurd. Your reviewer, 
lungiingc ", ™P $ wisely, leaves unci ucida led liis 

R. GI.YNN GRYIU '““ordinary spceulaiioti : Him. but 
1 1/35 Buckingham Gnie, Lwl 1 '■ameron. " Rnstrelli's high 
SWI . dead .as a dodo since the 

- . “might have doiuiiintcd 

npK „ A l I h? Burg 3 rc h it vet tire instead ". h 

I lie Abuses of £? h iEo n ? cc,lliar .- «*» 

- , ■ *m-histoncnl perindi/ulion. 

Literacy r,5 0BIN mh-nkr-guij and 

... . . , J L V uSSu -Stilo*»l or l-jiro- 

Mr,- It ib good of Kenneth Yre Msiudlcs, Hie University of Sussex 

iMnrdi 3 1 to draw attention loNs* -i-Our reviewer writes ■■ In fluenecs 
iicglceivd A Choice ../ ValeutiM-] difllctl to est;,hl s|? No 
whether it can be termed "«* * Mr Mllner-Ci.illaud is Lu ii 
earliest examples" of " liber* Wi.ha! Nco<'ln"lidsm wiis nril.- 
j iteru I u re is perhaps debatable. H j m Russia before Cameron's 
n is unquestionably remarkabk •. Jj. but 1 stand by my ciiSion 
explicitness, i( i, preceded byaijJ Cathiriti k^SSSS 

of poems in English which ?*■«» was mi essential factor 
sexual double cniendrcs m ? tin® lubstquont dominance | did 
principle (rather than as simply * f^ Warcnghi and I neither agree 
allusions). One rated do no m** wlue Mr Milncr-Gulland 
juxtapose the tcnth-ccntury R»® basic art-historical period- 

the Exeter book tc g. numbers ft ' ■« with hh sintement (hat 

43, 46, 551 against Dunbars arjs Whence was dead he hi re 
iccnth -century flis Panel till r®? 0 01 Hie ciglitecnili century 

make clear the predictable coaWWF 
this "tradition . 

ANTHONY S. G. EDWARDS: 

Department of English, UnW? 

Victnri:i, British Columbia, CaniB-* 

am 

TTpWii,- f: u, "‘ 'i- j- min ii 

P ron, P 1, V fa Dame 

-I*E n ? lFc . h ™“?y 4 >- There are 


borne om by lhc pi act ice of seventeenth 
nnd eighteenih-cenniry Idler- writers) 
iwo things follow: (ll Professor Smith 
is wrong in liis conclusion that the 
Bodleian holograph is the single source 
or all the viiiitmt versions of the poem; 
strictly 1 1 is itself ,i variant version. (2) 
In line 14 the "oi " ,i[ if,.).) and all the 
manuscripts but Dobell niui Stowe %l 
i cpj oenis us iiiiginal rending, nnd 
Donne ill copying out his poeni to send 
to l ady ( aiew miswrote "nor" for 
" or " ; it would be unwise of mi editor 
to reject 1633 " or " in favour of " nor” 
of the lioliigrnph, 

I leave aside the possibility that In 
making his fair copy to send to Lndy 
Carew, Domic inentionully altered 
" nr " to " nor " without troubling to 
note the change in liis originnl draft. It 
is a case thnt the received principles of 
textual criiieism have difTIcully in allow- 
ing for. 

I*. L. IIHYWORTH. 

University ('ollcge, Toronto 3. 
ta Hilda. 


‘That Ne'er Shall 
Meet Again’ 

Sir.— In G. H. Fleming's response 
(January 2 1 1 to Mrs Imogen Dennis's 
letter (January 7j. challenging his reli- 
ance on Violet Hunt in preference to 
Helen Rossetti Angeli as the maul 
source for his account of Lizzie Ros- 
setti's deal 1 1. he lias pul himself in the 
untenable position of confirming liis 
agreement that Violet Hunt's hook is 
worthless for scholarly purposes while 
reasserting liis decision lo pick and 
choose among " her flagrantly sensa- 
tional and unreliable" taels the epi- 
graph ie “ fact " that adorns the book's 
title-page -lhc contents or the note left 
by l.i/z.ie to her hiixhund : "My life 
is so miserable I wisli for no more of 
it.” On this one point, Mr Fleming 
asserts, " 1 Ice] Violet Hum is more 
reliable than Helen Rossetti 

For half a century, from the death 
of her father, William Michael Rossetti, 
in M»1V, Signora Angcli was the prin- 
cipal custodian of her family's literary 
papers, the most reliable source oil the 
i radii ions of Hie Rossetti family, nnd, 


the lifetime of (i.ihiiiTs niuilu-r, sister, 
and tubers 

’Hie "obvious reasons" dc.ii I y relate 
lo Ilk- possibility thru I iz/ie’s death was 
a suicide. A surviving note, whatever 
the contents, could suggest nothing other 
than a deliberate, not to say necessarily 
a conscious or rational, act; and the 
coroner's vcuhcl hail been Hint 1 i//ic 
came to her death " accidentally and 
casually and hy misfiii-lune No 
reference tu die note luid been made at 
the inquest, and those members of the 
family privy in the iiuih Imd remained, 
not sin prisi nglv, silent. Duly when Hall 
Caine divulged Rossetti's confidence did 
the story receive public circulation, and 
his revelation almost certainly provided 
the seed for Violet Hum's thriller. 

When Violet Hum’s book appeared, 

Signora Angcli was simply unwilling 
to Concede, at least for public const imn- 
tion, the fact of Lizzie's suicide, largely 
because of the speculations such a con- 
firmed report would inevitably incite, 
speculation involving motives that 
could only reverberate unfavourably on 
Gnbriel. Seventeen years later, when 
she published hci own hook, .she can- 
didly acknowledged the suicide nnd 
discussed it hilly, including the real 
nolo. Why Mr Pleniing should regard 
Violet Hum's version ns truer to the 
facts in the case is difiieuli ro under- 
stand. Signora Angelin text does not an 
the surface meld so neatly with Caine's 
sintement attributed lo Rossetti that 
"the message had left such a scar on 
his heart as would never be healed ", 
bm neither do the eon Aiding physicnl 

descriptions of the note nor (he locating - - 

of it in both ihe Hum and Angcli ver- volumes of music, which oven in c 
sioiis. Significantly, Signora Angcli docs fomint cost a smnll fortune. If i 


of pi-d.miryi -md one of my reasons for 
drawing attention to them is lo bring 
more people lo pi-ifnrin the music, ns I 
myself have done. 

Secondly, your icviewi-t It, is misrepre- 
sented what I said about I* a lest tit la’s debt 
lo Josqnin iii the A /mm </J fnunm. which 
was that Palestrina h;ul teumt much 
about sym niciry .out bit lance from ihe 
older master, n- t-videneed by the rope- 
lit ion i.r mi ideal material. The qu mil- 
lion your reviewer gives now makes 
sense us evidence foi (his assertion, not 
as doserjptitiii ol some " pi'ocCs<t of 
learning ", 

Two further brief points: my con- 
clusion does inn "rely heavily on 
American textbooks ", it uiiemptxa con- 
frontation of recent historians' views of 
Pnlesirinn together with my own, which 
is independent of theirs; mul the list of 
works includes all contemporary primed 
editions ami reprints or Pnle&lrinn’s 
music, not just " anthologies 1 never 
intended lo duplicate the list of pieces 
found in GVtM-f. 

JIIROMI: ROCHE. 
University of Durham Faculty of 
Music, The Music School, Palace Green, 
Durham. 

V Our reviewer writes:- No factual 
errors are corrected in Dr Roche's 
letter. Whether six or twelve British 
universities own Paleslrinu's works is 
beside the point. The point is thnt a 
book with unusually numerous musical 
cxnmplcs defeats its own ends if it con- 
stantly nudges the reader cilhcr lo rush 
off to his nenresi university library, there 
to begin counting bar-numbers, or to 
send oil nn order for the iwcnly-slx 

octnvo 

... .. indeed 

not claim, as docs Violet Hum, to have Dr Roche aims his hook ut students and 
u'e note: nor docs she say that scholars, it must surely be ohvious even 
" a i JHarry " represents the to him that scholars tin not heed blow- 

whole uf Lizzie's Huai communication, by-blow analyses, und students da not 
Whether " words to this effect " ini- need them because they can provide 
plies a Trei- paraphrase or only a partial perfectly adequate ones ihcmsdvct. 
rendering ennnot now be known, for 1 renin in un convinced that Palestrina 
tne hole no lonii-r crisis, l ord Madox learnt much about symmetry and 
Brown burnt it before Violet Hunt wns balance from Josqnin. if the only evi- 
r* ,r i*’ ,,IU ' 'J survives (or survived) only dcncc is that lie occasionally repealed 
orn .Tradition of the Rossetti a few bars in ti lengthy selling of a 

Mass. In liis conclusion. Dr Roche cites 


cision of lliuir diildieil. and lo repaid 
with horror any Miggcnlron l fail tins is 
'.oniehow inciiilsihleill with llli-ir other 
beliefs. " Remote and udl-uigh incom- 
prehensible " some uf Haul's ihtuight 
may well he, hue that is all the more 
reason for giving infornied considera- 
tion to those aspects of his writings 
dealing with issues which are still alive 
today. 

GARIN I . I DWD1-.N. 

Merton C ollege, Oxford. 

Meredith’s Women 

Sir,— Your reviewer of Meirdiih Now 
i January 21 1 observes that among Ihe 
experts marshalled into the field "it is 
Ihe women members of the team lhat 
show to the grcntcsi advantage ". He 
then singles out for special praise the 
contributions of Barbara Hardy, Gillian 
Beer and Lcondc Ormond. Alongside 
this female galaxy lie concedes an 
honourable place to one mere " male ": 
J. M. S. Tompkins. 

1 believe that women professors of 
English represent little over 1 per cent 
in universities throughout the world and 
so wc eon hardly nllow such a good 
batter as Dr Joyce Tompkins to pass 
over to the male team. As one who lias 
had rhe pleasure of being u pupil of this 
line scholar and excellent teacher, I 
would be glad if this little change of sex 
could be corrected. 

DOIREANN MacDi RMOTr. 

Head of the Department of English, 
University of Barcelona. Spain. 


‘Cicero’ 


family, to which there is no evidence 
that Violet Hunt Imd ready or intimate 
access. 

U] l mutely, the exact content of 
I iz/ie's noic is not of overwhelming 
importance. Any note, been use of its 


through her distinguished publications. Hgg™' JU J**' ^ciiuse of its 
one of the leading authorities on the K r T' V t all probability 
P,o-Ru|iliiiL'lilcs. The ncknowIcdB- 


day ft mrtdfntn ^"““wn-ycarfpiq m- 

as the prewar 
1 u i, whom • iErifilish 


There arc 

* 7 . « . n,IB * u , fair, y ,,av e Suid 
C H . Ply 10 hCr - 

» ?e hiu (January 21) 

of Donne's versc- 
fi but h ^ pwllcian is not a fair 
m , lb « original 
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munis of ;ii least two gencralioiw of 
hunks pay .lesnved tribute lo her assist- 
mice and gciicuMiy. -She was willy, 
inleiligcnl. leanuxl and, above oil. 
possessed of nil luniusly which was un- 
compromising. candid to the point or 
hlimtuess. mul even a little ruthless. 

1 hough she frequently entered the 
lists att-iiusi prevuricitiors nnd scandal* 
mongers. sIk was nol renlly so much a 
Rossetti apologist as a defender of the 
truth as she knew it; lor she was always 
willing to niter, when the facH warranted 
ll. an opinion or a view that site held 
ithoui her uncle. Nor did she regard 
herself as having proprietory rights 
where R onset I i was concerned, 
though. understandably, she was 
unwilling to lay bare, for the 
merely curious, skeletons which, 
front her concern with her family 8 
honour, she considered best left In the 
closet. Her heir noire wns Violet Hunt 
whose fictional version of Lizzie Ros- 
setti's dentil Mr Fleming finds clear y 
more probable nnd more reasonable 

tiinn Mrs Angeli's 

In 1932. when she challenged Violet 
Hum's book in the TLS ‘October 27). 
Signora Angcli denied her rendition oi 
the note lefi by 1.1/zio: “Lizzies las 
message, as reported, is touching and 
romantic, hut she did not write it. Nor 
did Madox Brown find il Mr Fleming, 
who quotes this passage, compares jt 
with her later detailed account of Lizzies 
deaih in Dante Gabriel Rossetti : flu 
Friends and Enemies (1949), fa which 
the introduces a note which Gabriel 
not Brown- found pinned lo I-Izzle 
nightgown. The text, less Sensational 
than Violet Hunt s version, was simply. 

■ Take care or Harry 1 T or words o 
this effect". Mr Hem chooses lo 
regard this apparent contradiction be- 
tween the two statements as suggesting 
dissemblance: " In the light of her teller 
of 1932, Mrs Angcli now made .a state- 
ment which, m say the least, is mteres - 
i ii u " Hut the facts and the Inferences, 
l would suggest, are quite different. 

Simula Angcli was primarily con- 
cerned to discredit Violet Hums asser- 
tions and her claims about her sources 
To do that, it was unnecessary to 
counter "fact" with fat/; it was sufu- 
vieni lo demonstrate that the book was 
a tissue of fabrications. In her TLS 
letter, she did nol deny that a note 
existed. She said plainly that the vci- 
siort advanced by her antagonist was 
untrue and implausible. She was cer- 


grief mul despair, perlinps even the sumo 
guilt, giving rise to the sunie questions 
■intuit motive. And .iboiit this there 
never cun he certainly. Signora 
A ngc I is vo is inn may seem' to Mr 
Fleming levs " probable nnd renson- 
able , but “Take care of Hurry” has 
nl least the virtue of deriving from nn 
impeccable source -one, miiyl add, Pre- 
Riipliucliic scholars, ulus, “ne'er shall 
■ncei again ", 

Wlil.lAM I:. FREDF.MAN. 


five uutliors. One is British, the others 
American, and of these four lha works 
footnoted arc textbooks up to thirty 
years old. If the views of recent his- 
torians arc to be aired, it would seem 
inure appropriate lo quote Hutch, 
Tcrcnz.in, Lcniicrta, Apfcl, Paccnguelia, 
Wolff, anil l : el Icier; mid if readers are 
to be encouraged to perform Palestrina 
a list ol modern practical editions is 
surely preferable to a catalogue of six- 
teen (h-cenlury purlbuokx. 


Circumcision 

Sir,- Your review of Gunther Dttrti- 
karnm's book Paul I February 11) con- 
tains one cusual but startling remark 
Department of English, Univcrsilyof ^llich might give a seriously mjftlcad- 
Britkh Columbia. Vancoiivcr, British ln » impression of the continuing 

rnlumhii. ram linporlnnce of circumcision in modern 

Judaism. It fa 1 rue, ns your reviewer 
soya, thnt the question of oircumrision 
was central during the Apostolic om, 
as one nspecl of thnt tension between 
church and synagogue wliich led to the 
final separation in the second century— 
a separation which is corr/ng In be seen 
by many scholars, both Christian nnd 
Jewish, as a greater disaster by far than 
any subsequent schism within the 
Christian Church itself. But whom does 
your reviewer have in mind when ho 
talks of "circumcision, which seems to 
us so trivial " 7 

ll is scarcely surprising lhat circum- 
cision should nave become less import- 
ant to Christians after the church- 
synagogue schism, but (u Jews (he 
ceremony still holds ihe profoundest 
significance. There are those who, 
pointing in particular to tlio increas- 
ingly secularized Mate of Israel, would 
deny this. However, there is a strong 
body of opinion among observers In 
w. umwxvwtm. Israel- that oircmtuJisdon la-thq moat 
Department of.^ Slavic Languages and 1 ^ ' *«ectia) sfcn , of JewWiijcw. sucji th^i 
Literatures, University of California at wen miBtetilly atheistic Jews have been 
Berkeley. 6»lifbrniu 94720, USA. k 00 ™ to irK,sl Wrongly on the circum- 


rolunibiu. Canada. 

‘Life of 
Mayakovsky’ 

Sir,— Your reviewer's reply to Mr 
Taborski’s letter (February 25) is very 
much lo the point, but in listing 
father " pcetil lari lies ” in the book he 
makes one slight mistake. He says Lhat 
these peculiarities include " Wrazhek 11 
for " vrazliok ", Aciunlly, the street In 
Moscow was called " (SiviKov) Vra- 
zliok", with the stress in the second 
word on the first syllable. Between 
1880 nnd 1913 this small but well- 
known street housed the editorial 
offices of one bf the bc&t-known 
Russian " Tat " journals— the Russkaya 
Mvst\ or which my father was editor 
Tram 1910 to 1917. Tbc^pdlHog in Mr 
Taborski’s translation is a contamina- 
tion of English and Polish (the IF). 

GLEB STRUVE. 


Sir, — Your reviewer of 1>. R. 
.SI i irck let oil Bailey's Cicero (February 
11) is perhaps coining one uf tho*s 
elegant tni.sq notations which mark the 
gem Ionian of let (era, as distinct from 
the nco- Aristotelian lcxmal pedant, or 

E crhaps lie is (jiioting a prize poem, 
nl although " little Cicero with ferret 
eyes" n light be a verse, il is not. what 
Shakespeare's R ruins s.iid. 

K1FFIN AYRES ROCKWELL. 
Department of History, Northern 
Illinois University. Dekale, Illinois 
60115, USA. 

V Oi i r reviewer w riles Y on r 

correspondent is quite right ; I used 
ro have n ferret, a smelly beast, and 
had confused ihe smallness of ferrets 
with the character of C icero. Shake- 
speare remark's only on ihu eyes. 1 am 
pleased to be thought u gentleman of 
loiters but would he even more pleased 
to be thought an accurate textual pe- 
dant, so all I oan do is apologize. 

Dressed to Kill 

Sir,— Your reviewer (March J) writes 
thnt " the second edition of John 
Vcniard’s well-known work Fly 
Dressers' Guide, under the name, of 
A Further Guide to Fly Dressing, is, 
no the publisher says, really comple- 
mentary to the earlier book ”. 

There Is no change of name and' 
these arc (wo entirely separate books. 
What the publisher says, of Ihe just 
published Second edition of A Further 
Guide to Fly Divtulng, is that It is 
complementary to Fly Dresser s' Guide, 
now in its fourth edition. 

A. and C. BLACK LTD. 

4, S and 6 Soho Square, Lundnn 
W1V 6AD. 


NEXT WEEK ; 

The New Context of ihe . 
Classics 

Special articles by Peter Lovl, SJ, 
on the History of Classical 
Scholarship j Michael Grant on. 
Popularizing (he Classics ; Gerald 
Cadogan on Classical Archaeol- 
ogy | Keith Hopkins on Ancle# 
History nnd Sociology 1 j R. M. 
OgUvIe on Teaching the Classics. 


Palestrina 

Sir,— 1 would like lo correct some 
factual errors in your review of my 
Oxford Study Palestrina (March 3). In 
the first place, though 1 have not actu- 
ally made a survey of them, 1 find it 
hard to believe that the majority of Bri- 
tish universities that offer music courses 
do not possess the Italian edition or 
Palestrina's complete works (all the one* 
known lo me do), and 1 that is many 
more than half a dozen. Moreover, ih s 
edition has recently become available 
cheaply in octavo format, so that the 
less familiar Masses are now within the 
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do with tiie first 
own pur 


purchasing power of individuals as. well ; 

, - _ „-. ra , c libraries. Creequillon S Ldinenta- 

tainly aware that p!j jLis published in a German series, will 

M rtiM Hull Lame had introduced to av ^| ah | c a t universities— and it 

Is to students and scholars that my book 
is to a considerable extent aimed. The 

fact that works are little known is irrp- 
side"- an cpTsodc « wjjh^ tfgnoro b/yery 1 ma^lSiiM^t you? 


earlier Hall Lame 
hi-* centenary «frolfatriuw_ hB ^ry 
which lie "aid Rossetti had *°Id him 

fmdin, ” » kwr «r 


^ arcw w ouM send finding " a letter or 
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If It Had Happened Otherwise 
has been out of print for over thirty years. 
This edition, published yesterday at £3.25, 
has th ree extra chapters by 
G. Ml Trevelyan* Sir Charles Petrie and 
A* J. P. Taylor, Trevelyans * If Napoleon had 
■ won the Battle of Wa terloo ’ (written in J 907) 
was said to have inspired this whole genre of 
historical writing. Authors in this volume include 
C. K. Chesterton, AndnS Maurois, Hilaire 
Belloc, Harold Nieolson and Winston Churchill. 



[Tavistock CharnWra^BfaprafiburyWay, London VCi 
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British miniaturists in extenso 


rchaeologizing in Anatolia Tours in Tuscany 



D AI’IIM'. lOSKIlT: 

A Dktionnrx of Itrilisfi Miniature 
Pninfi-i.x 

Vi tin me I: .*> 1, opp pin-. 31 page* of 
plait's. 

Volume 2: lUXpp plus -1(111 pages of 
plates. 

Faber ami Faber. JL45 I lie sel. 

'I lie foundation -slum.* nf the modern 
study of British miniature painting 
was laid in l*W when Basil Long's 
dictionary. British Minititurisis 1520- 
I8h0, was puhlisliL'd. The reviewer of 
(lie photographic reprint of this book 
remarked ( f'LS. August II, |9n6l: 

“ Hel'i ire it uas published the study of 
the Ffiyfi.sh nun ia (me was beset every- 
where with the pitfalls of attribution 
and conjecture. . . . Basil Long pro- 
duced order mil of chaos almost in- 
stall t. men us ly" With considerable 

boldness Daphne I’oskeit (whose writ- 
ings on minia lure paintings are well 
know it) has undertaken the daunting 


task til producing an up-to-date rival 
to the reissued I ong. It can he said 
ill. once dial she lias carried it through 
with remarkable success. 

(M course Mrs l-oskctt lias had 
the advantage, as she would he the 
first to admit, of being able to huikl 
on Long's exren.iu* researches. She 
has also had access to lhe annotated 
copy of Ids dictionary in which lie 
inserted additional in t urination up 
to 'the time of his death in I937.-Bu( 
beyond this she has been able to add 
a great deal from her own research 
and that of other recent writers. 
Some random soundings give a 
rough measure of the client of this. 
Under the Idler A there are sixly-si\ 
min.ijr!urists unrecorded by Long 
and 12.5 under the letter M. These 
represent an addition of mure than 
25 per cent to Long's text. Of course 
a' considerable proportion of them 
falls outside Long’s period, for Mrs 
Fosketl lias continued her diction- 
ary for hall a century later than his. 
ending it around l‘)IO. Nevertheless, 
twenty- three of the newly listed 


miniaturists under A and iliinv- 
seven under M worked during die 
period covered hy I ong. 

-Naturally. Mrs I uskeli has not 
discovered any major new artists ; 
this was hardly to he expected. Some, 
but by no means all. ut her addi- 
tions are exceedingly shadowy. 
Under 11 M. A ", fur example, we are 
baldly told that a m midi lire thus 
signed was sold at Christie's on 
October 15. I%3. Here we might at 
least have luen given some approxi- 
mate date, i inferred from costume or 
style or both. Rut on H illiard, 
Oliver, and Smart, on whom much 
research has been undertaken in 
recent years, her entries arc double 
or more the length of Long's. The 
author liersell published a full- 
length study of John Smart some 
eight years ago which corrected and 
amplified Long in several respects. 
It is curious therelure that she omits 
all reference to the vivid glimpses or 
his character found in the diary of 
Thomas Jones. Admittedly, these are 
highly derogatory, but they are im- 


portant documents, the most impor- 
tant character-study of Smart from 
n contemporary source. 

(1 is. however, uncharacteristic for 
Mrs -f'iisketl to overlook recently 
published material in this way. 
although in her discussion of the 
authenticity of the Hucclcuch ami 
Wallace Collection versions of Hol- 
bein's self-portrait in miniature she 
might perhaps have recorded the 
provenance of the latter from Tart 
Hall Hirst published in the TLS. 
May 16, 1952) and therefore its 
almost certain descent front the 
greatest of all collectors of authentic 
Holbcins, the Earl of Arundel. On 
the oilier hand, she occasionally 
goes almost too far in handling 
recent research. An entry three- 
quarters of a column long on " Mac- 
Gilp " Day consists largely ol a 
summary of a letter published in 
these pages (November 17. I%f>) 
whose purpose was to stress the fact 
that there is no evidence whatever 
that he painted a miniature at all. 
This seems otiose in a dictionary of 
miniature painters, especially as the 


mailer is [very prepay,.. 
.igfiMi under the entry fo!* 

lhl *' > v “b whom " Mac G a! 
HOinet tines been contf a 

But these are relatively Kf , 
criticisms of „ hook whi eft 
10 re r mtt,n “ standard work 

once for many years to cornu! 

respect, Mrs Fosketl has hi}, 
advantage over Long. He J 
volume contains just sho ^ 
thousand excellent black ail 
illustrations and a runW 
died in the first trig* 
remarkably successfully Km 
m c,,|o,,r ' This is eight 3 
many as Long was allowed b 
pubhsher. The price of the 
xvill. like Mrs l-oskelt's task ir - 
daunting to most collector.' 
when it is remembered Um c 
1930s five guineas, the 
Long s hook, could also buy J 
respectable miniature by i ii 
artist, while today £45 will w | 
anything of the sort, the d 
appears in rather a diffawj 
spec-live. 1 


On the frontiers of Hellenism 


ftlAIIIO MOItKTTI : 

New Monuments of lilriist-iiii 

Painting 

Translated by Dawson Kiang 
359pp. The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press (AUPG). £27.60. 

MARIO NAPOLI i 

Li Toinbn del Tuff at ore 

Lti scope rt a della grande piltura 

great' 

2-1 2pp. Bari : Dc Donato. L 7,000. 

GILBERT PIC ARD : 

Koimm Painting 
104pp. Elck. £2.50. 

RANUCCTO III AN CHI 

UANDlNELI.lt 

Koine i Tlie Centre of Power 

Translated bv Peter Green , 

437pp. Thames and Hudson. £10.50. 

Of the major arts of .classical 
antiquity painting is. in the nature of 
things, one of lhe most elusive. How- 
ever faithfully the figured vtisc (taint- 
ing of Athens may reflect the 
draughtsmanship and compositional 
skills of the great Greek masters of 
the classical age, it remains a 
reflection, executed in a different 
medium and on a very different scale. 
It is only on the northern and 
western frontiers of the Greek world, 
nptably in Italy, that there is any sub- 
stantial body of contemporary work 
at all comparable in scale and artistic 
intention. In recent years this body . 
has been notably, enriched, and two 
of the works reviewed here are pre- 
sentations of this new material . 

Nek Monuments of" • Etruscan 
' Painting (an English version of 
Nuciyi moniaiienn della pit t lira 


eirusut, published in l%h by the 
Leriei foundation) is a lavish pictorial 
record of thirty-seven of the new 
painted tombs that were located and 
explored in the Monterozzi cemetery 
at Til rq u ini a between 1958 and 1963. 
Their discovery by means of a sys- 
tematic geophysical survey of the 
area, followed by the use of a minia- 
ture periscopie camera to photo- 
graph the unopened chamber tombs, 
attracted considerable attention at 
the time. In the event die initial 
claims that the camera was viewing 
works of art unseen by human eye 
for millennia proved illusory. The 
citizens of Tarquinia have a lively 
tradition of free enterprise in the 
excavations I field, and evdfy ' single 
one ot the new tombs had in fact 
been previously found and ransacked, 
ninny of them quite recently. Never- 
theless, rite recovery of the pictures 
themselves, thereby virtually doub- 
ling the surviving corpus of monu- 
mental Etruscan painting, was a re- 
markable achievement, and its value 
has been greatly enhanced by prompt 
publication. 

Apart from si. short introductory 
essay, the text is a commcndably 
tactual, carefully documented tomb- 
by-tomb description of the archaeolo- 
gical context and subject-matter of 
the paintings, which arc illustrated by 
nearly 200 full-page or double-pnge 
photographic reproductions in colour. 
Those are of outstanding quality. In- 
deed. given the problems of conserva- 
tion which these tombs present, in 
many cases it may well be that this 
Volume rather than the paintings 
themselves will he the enduring 
record. As for style und subject- 
matter. there are a few important 
novelties : the scheme of the Tomb.i 
dpi Caccmtore. for example, which is 
represented as a guily-colourcd, tented 
hunting pavilion, or lhe fine ocean- 
going ship of the Toniba della Nave. 
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AND ■ KING LEAR 1 . t 

A. J, Toligh • . 

FORM IN • BARTHOLOMEW i 
FAIR • , . 

: Jactpielfoe I-. ' ivj. Latham ' • 
Slum Source r for Harwell '■ 

■ CLAVlIANGKR ' TRILOGY 
DatiJ Holt 

MIWAKIJ THOMAS 
A attMORlAL TRIBUTE 

K. (itgr« Tliunui ' - , 1 

POEMS AND REVIEWS ' 

PfihlMuj fur Tire L'nnllili Awudatlori 
by lhe OaloiJ Uimcr-Jiy Press. 

Subu-rtpHon in lhe rlMachuhnt, : 
■ t flirty, indudrtjthrae in met of Unglbli. 

H rhr lor panieutan tp the Setiviary, 

3# /.iWWlfwi RiHttl. S.ii'.i. Non-rntuh- 
521/1 each trsur. an mvit tnbscrip. ' 
lion /m linen ,n»wuHve hum. £1.50,.. 

poll free. • '■ 
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But for the most purl the paintings 
familiar lines; hunting, 
nthletics. horse-racing, banqueting 
yvtth musicians und . dunce fS.‘ . Their 
importance is got so much that they 
extend the existing repertory as that 
they f|ll in tho gaps and give it greater 
substance. They reveal, for example, . 
a bdherto unknown formative stage 
of larquinian tomb-painting in the 
second half of the seven (lr century 
ec; and they . afford valuable fresh 
documentation of such hitherto 
sqnntily represented Ititcr phases as 
the transition from the 1 lute. Archaic 
to the Classical period. 

'Tlds fuller documentation helps 
to bring into, perspective the relntion- 
shlp of Etruscan to Greek painting. 
Greek artists were certainly at work 
m Etruria, shaping (he techniques, 
tile styles and much of the repertory 
of. formal motifs. Bui the trend of 
J^ent_ scholarship libs been |<j stress 
28 'wruscaii element ' within tho 
■ ntiished product ; tho assimilation of 
• Gr eek taste and . techniques xvns a 
two-way process, not one' of mere 
passive ■ absorption. In terms of the 
,'nirtd setting/ ; which, 
renept: the society for which El^uscian 


art was created, this is unquestion- 
ably true. Artistically, however, the 
pendulum may have swung too far. 
Confronted hy a large body of fresh 
material such as this, it is hard to 
ignore the loss of creative nerve 
which look place whenever, as in the 
high Classical period, the Greek con- 
nexion was temporarily severed, 
There is a real sense in which this 
was, and remained until the Hellenis- 
tic age, a provincial Greek school. 
Greek painting in iwriihits is no 
Substitute for the lost works of 
PoJygnotus, hut it inav well he as 
near as we shall ever get to them. 

There was naturally great interest, 
.therefore, when in 1968 a finely pain- 
• .ted tomb of about 480 nr turned up 
hi lhe cemeteries of the Greek colony 
of Puseidoniii (Paesiiinn in southern 
Campania. Previous discoveries in 
the same area had ail been of later 
date, after Pacslum had lost its inde- 
pendence to the Lucan ia ns. Here, 
on the other hand, were paintings 
that were not only unquestionably 
Greek,' but also produced within a 
i generation of some of the lost master- 
pieces of metropolitan Greek paint- 
ing. Could they possibly be that long- 
sought document, a work produced 
under the direct influence of the great 
Attic masters ? 

Mario Napoli believes it was. but 
it is doubtful whether lie will have 
many followers in this. Though not 
on the same scale as the Etruscan 
tombs (the new find is in fact the 
stuccoed and painted interior of a 
sarcophagus-like stone chest), the 
Tomb of the Diver f Tomba del 
Til f fat ore ") is closely related to 
them, both technically and , stylistic- 
nlly. Hero on the walls arc the same 
Greek-inspired groups of banqueting 
figures and musicians, carried out in 
tho same techniques and in the same 
colours. There is perhaps a greater 
emphasis on draughtsmanship than 
in most Etruscan work ; but most 
scholars will probably agree with I ha 
, verdict of'vFrancu Parisi Budoni in 
Volume IX-X' of the A ttl of the 
Society Magna Grecia that these 
paintings arc the product of the same 
Artistic milieu as the contemporary 
black-figure pottery of Campania 
itself. : 

The fact that this is provincial 
ml o- Greek work in no way 
diminishes} lhe 'spontaneity and charm 
of the painting on the lid which gives 
itename to the tomb, that 6f;u youth 
diving from a. lower into a trec- 
fringed pool. Provincial or. pot, this 
is a little masterpiece in its own right. 
While disagreeing with Professor 


almost exclusively to the development 
of the official relief sculpture of the 
early Empire, an art-form which 
seems to have had quite remarkably 
little to do with what we know of 
contemporary painting. The storv of 
this sculpture has been told ninny 
times, and tiic value of Gilbert 
Picard's contribution may be judged 
from the following two examples. We 
arc told that the artists of the cele- 
brated reliefs on the Monument, of 
the Juiii at Saint- Rcmy “ had been 
trained in North Italian ateliers where 
the Etruscan traditions survived 
We are not (old that this is pure guess- 
work, and rather implausihle guess- 
work ut that : the solitary surviving 
North Italian official relief of this 
early dale, oil the Arch at Slisa. tells 
a very different story. Equally un- 
convincing is the " M; is let of the Ara 
Pacts ", the anonymous sculptor 
whose hand M Picard claims to 
delect on the frieze of the Temple of 
Apollo Sosiamis. on the Ara Pneis, 
and on the Arch of Tiberius in the 
Roman Forum this Inst, he it noted, 
known only from the reliefs nil the 
silver cups from Buscorculc which 
ure thought to reproduce it. 

The second half of the hook does 
deal directly with Roman painting in 
Italy during the same period and is 
less waywnrd, if only because M 
Picard has been more willing to let 
a familiar story tell itself with fewer 
interjections of his own. The illus- 
tration, which includes, several un- 
familiar pieces from Slabiae and 
Ostin, is liberal and. at the price, well 
reproduced. The anonymous trans- 
lation ranges from the plodding to 
the inaccurate, with occasional 
moments of perverse inspiration. 
Lysippus's group of Alexander sur- 
rounded by twenty-five of his cour- 
tesans would have been an interest- 
ing addition to the repertory. 

It is refreshing to turn to failin', 
the Centre of Power, the first of the 
two volumes on Roman art which 
Rnnuccio Bianchi Bundinelli has 
contributed to the “Arts of Man- 
kind •" series. The sequel, Rome, the 
Late Empire, carries the story not 
only forward into late Antiquity but 
also out' into tho provinces, setting 
the stage for the emergence of the 
new forms of expression which, both 
in the West Jind in Constantine's 
new capital oh the Bosporus, were 
to dominate the Middle Ages. Down 
to the end of the second century ad, 
however, it was the url produced in 


essential otherness of much rf 
comparable Roman uchteveomt 
the answers have ranged all thti 
I rum the crude dismissal of thit 
as a mere decadent phase of 6 
art, or at best as Greek an u 
Roman domination, to the bx 
romantic nationalism of ofi 
Fascist scholarship. It is Preis 
Bianchi Bnndinclli's conlcniim) 
all such .simplistic answers 
doomed to failure. If Utee 
Roman art is elusive, it i> 
there was never any single, 
sciously accepted aesthetic 
gramme ; “ Before Plotinus . 
search in vain for a theorctj 
approach to art which diffena 
respect from that of the InlcHe 
tic rhetoricians." Instead of C 
mg any single broad, easily i 
able line of development of its 
it was the product of the curreaR 
counter-currents of a W 
rapidly developing political 
social situation within which art 
by turns an ideological map 
rich man s toy. and a symbol of 
somil prestige, only rarely and 
ginally an end in itself. 

Even in the fundamental 
its relation to Greek art ihm 
a built-in ambiguity- A 
Roman art took shape by 
and absorbing the artistic I . 
Greece, it also contained withu 
the seeds of I lie new artistfcl 
and ideals which were to sptfl 
fipal breakdown of Ho 
Neither aspect is fully nwa 
without the other, and the 
of the two is what Rome: 
of Power is essentially afwtt 
To attempt any more detailed, 
mary would be to do an tap® 
a book every page of which p* 
with lively ideas, pungeolly a*, 
suusivcly presented. To a g*® 
art-historians, for example- ™ 
art represents the high-watw .. 
of Roman artistic achievemerj- 

we find it characterized ns 

fundamentally artificial, cwu. 
gram malic, and “ camounafi®* 
lack of sincerity and vitality 
dazzling technical tem 
Agree or not, one can ne 
look at the Ara Pacts or w 
Cameo of France with ; 

eyes, . ,- 

One by one the familur^ 

classical art-historical 
taken down, dusted 

■ . . > . . loanee 


tnRGE K. BKAN 1 

tf t > Beyond the Meander 

1 Ar t hacologiL-;iI Guide 
-pp Ernest Itenn. LL25. 

.to has bred a library of travel 
1 These include the important 

v 0 [ n ineteenth-ccniury scholars, 
h ,s Lvnch and Ramsay, and n 

recent scrapbooks in which a 

research Ls linked by anecdotes. 

. book’s such as Ciyllaus. arc 
.iili to obluin and not suitable for 
travel ; and the others are for- 
jogly cumbersome. Yet the stan- 
d uiidcs arc inadequate and, ooca- 
mlfy, maccunitc. Thus another 
yumc by George Bean on south- 
fdem Anatolia is welcome, 
far some years Professor Bean 
ibtenal work on a series of books 
di are exactly the right weight 
rthe discerning traveller: They are 
Lftmcil only with the classical 
L in one area of a very large 
Ur) since, wisely, Byzantine and 
tonic monuments are not described, 
hlwar Bean's contribution to ori- 
LUhoktrship is well known. His 
bent and painstaking search for 
Motions and his recordings of 
bnhjvc given him a lasting niomi- 
pL No longer to he seen in the 
remote territories, he has used 

I ore to produce stimulating 
in such magnificent sites as 
ar Caunus. and he leaves out 
wever humble, making even 
igre ruins at Pcs’in or Amos 
if lively interest, 
arcscnt volume explores the 
Ktern lip of Anatolia. Pro- 
lean has approached lhe sites 
from the land. Those who 


uuwever. h wus the url produced in viewed : and because ny 

and for Rome itself which was the Bianchi Baldinelli’s insisiaillf- 
wa V s |J." e in R ««e sonal vision is balanced by 

was the point at which count ess judament and a lifetime 
^Uti^ cross-eu^ents met and if fhTmaterial, the refj. 
blended, never erneraine with anv Swine. The skill W 


rightly claim, one can still be deeply 
Sraldful to him for publishing so 
promptly and .. factually (and at a 
reasonable price) one of the outstand- 
ing classical finds of -recent years. 

Rohum Painting is. a disappolivtina 
W ? r S. by Acholar -which 

Tnifiht well have : been, left untrnns- 


k 1 ? CVC ■ crner 8ing with any wort h having. The skill W 
Si n U ac 9M[r.MiS certain speci- a ji these ideas have been 9 

mvmL ^. oni n n : J h ! iraclc risilcs in the j n io a coherent . narrative 

= Bianchi Ban- SScJ “qValiiy of MS- 

iiJSJ 1 * . a ‘ m “ . to to establish which has a relevance aM PgJ 
^ - - th 1S quality 0 f Roman- too rare j n books of 

twSfr shape and to define some- alike beyond praise. So jjAilf 
hmoncid and artistic jjon by ^eter 

«^ e sSo£rs iS OnCW ^ i6h haslanto - standing work of 


have vailed the coast I'mni Itodmm to 
Antalya will know the advantage nf 
travelling by sea. But whatever the 
form of transport, ihis is an indis- 
pensible book both because ol its 
inlormation and Ihxmiisc of the auth- 
or’s civilized, leisurely account of the 
classical remains. Me is able also to 
bring (lie past inhabitants in life, with 
their often ignoble self -interest, 
resentment of taxes, fevers and indi- 
geslion. 

The readability disguises the scho- 
larship. lor although 7 nrkrv Heroinl 
tin • Mtwnler has few pretensions and 
oilers no conclusions derived from 
original research it d»x.*s synthesize 
most of the known facts. Professor 
Bean is so up-to-date that he includes 
.such a recent I'ussulion as Miss Love's 
encounter with the now notorious 
fragment of female features in the 
vaults of the British Museum. This is 
;i pity, since it is inn soon for anything 
ol worth lo emerge from the smoke- 
screen of the headlines. 

Professor Bean's most important 
service is to introduce the tyro lo 
such lesser-known but beautiful sites 
us iusus and Alinda, lesser known 
not because they are particularly re- 
mote but because they have been 
overshadowed hy the renown of a 
Didyma or an Aspendos. This is also, 
alas, his great disservice, since many 
an Arcadia will now he filled with 
summer travellers and one fears that 
lhe bright green Irogs will lice the 
sanctified meadows of Pcs'in just as 
the turtles have abandoned the 
theatre at Pergc, It is at Pcyin, bewit- 
ched perhaps by some Dervish mystic, 
that (he author breaks his own austere 
rule and refers lo the Beylik ruins, 
which are indeed a con sola I ion once 
the modest remains of older walls 


! eloponnesian paths 


have been conscientiously inspected. 

It is fair to warn the reader that lie 
should mulch slum hoots with a stout 
heart, for he is not expected to falter 
when climbing dusty tracks in the 
heal of the day nor when scrambling 
over rocks encircled hy aggressive 
thorns. 

More reference lo the writings of 
nineteenth ami 1 went ie lit -century visi- 
tors and archaeologists would have 
been interesting. Their writing 
stimulates the imagination when 
standing where they Mood, and some 
places do call for more imagination 
than Professor Bean can be expected 
to inspire. Perhaps some sites inter- 
ested him less than others or were in 
some way uncongenial. The present 
beauty ol Ledreae. for example, is 
due to the unmolested undergrowth 
and the trees as well as the surround- 
ing water. Part of its charm is due 
to its pastoral life— as opposed to the 
commercialization of other sites. An 
appreciation of this in no way detracts 
from tin awareness of the historical 
importance of the town. This is 
especially true now dial there arc in- 
creasingly fewer unussuulicd ruins tor 
heaches) along litis coast. Not thill 
one regrets in any way the absence 
of lush prose dedicated lo the 
oleanders and the sunsets of which 
there has been Mich a surfeit; the 
mosquitoes are just us pertinent in 
this context. It is rather that the 
author, in taking visual beauty for 
granted, can mistake a paradise for 
a jungle when roots and thickets 
frustrate his hunt for words. 

Occasionally one would wish for 
more information, An example is 
the small number of Greek bridges 
mentioned. The Incckcmcr Bridge, 
which is a remarkable survivor like 
the one at Cnidus, is illustrated by 
a photograph but receives only a 
passing reference in the text. Only 


YLUMOM HAIM 1.1- IT i 
Ccnind Italy 

2 Ifvpp including 25 plulCs. Bat si old. 

£ 2 . 


then >it the end of the volume he 
describes what he hopes he has 
done. 


Cenii'iil Italy is a variously inlerprut- 
able term, but Vernon BarileM, for 
the purpose of this hook, has drawn 
its southern frontier just this side of 
Rome, and its northern frontier 
from the mouth of ihe River Magru, 
then north of Lucca (where he lives), 
Pisloia and Florence, and I hence to 
Ravenna on the east coast. A littlu 
illogically, he excludes Rome, be- 
cause it is su important, ami includes 
Ravenna, because it is so important. 
But logic is beside lhe point. All 
border-lines would be arbitrary, and 
those he has ehosen serve their pur- 
pose very adequately because they 
have enabled him lo write a plea- 
santly cohesive book. 

To speak of Ihis or any other 
"Centra] Italy" as a cultural unit 
would of course be misguided. 
Indeed, pari of Italy’s special sti- 
mulus— so far as the human past is 
concerned— rests in the fact that it 
consists of a considerable number of 
cultural units, superimposed in 
breathtaking fashion. ITie challenge 
con-fronting any general book on the 
subject is to nuke this vast, varie- 
gated wealth of different civiliza- 
tions comprehensible, at some level 
or other. M r Bartlett meets this 
challenge very successfully ut an 
intelligent but non -specialist level. 

With a modesty which conies 
naturally In him, though it should 
not blind tho reader lo the con- 
siderable skill of his approach, he 
begins by telling us what the hook 


very rarely in the previous volumes does not aspire to achieve. Central 


E X DR JONGfl : 

^Mipuniun Guide lo Soullieiii 

ty plus -18 plates. Collins. £2.75. 

ih pleasure to welcome a guide to 
*■ Greece, written in con* 
Mk prose, dotted thmoghoul 
• nch and informative disquisi- 
ti. which is at once warm, 
j® 0 - and dry tin the best sense). 
? such a guide shows that its 
has distilled his learning both 
wfftfe personal travels and from 
’"ouiJS - of the most sympathetic 
sources, when he is less pre- 
in . his thought and more 
in his reference than the 
Jf cavuher “ Faber Guide " hy 
?*« and Mrs R. M. Cook, less 
J. , . n°. tos interesting than 
J! Hull’s excellent travel 
m ? rc usable from the 
IbiM ! ew °,( average liberally 
(Uj L r . avc J ler - lhan the valuable 
lhe pcrfcclly 
I- Guide \ it is evident 
deserves our gratitude. 

,s nw hingcr exactly 
Q C c ° U n try ’ n °r is it as tuntcly 
«*ben? Pr0Vence • it ^ some- 
“ nd Brian De Jongh. 
pita an something between 
lideal J* ser,ous traveller, was 
bc ^ 2 l « wriie about it. His 

tut*' J ZS en0UBh :ind «n- 

«uuk nf cno , u B h to meet the 
^ readers lhC p ace unc * his 

kinJ has its draw- 
visit has. of 
lit, Tfe 1 ure likely to 

lacli defini- 
- ^liiw ttiSS? indcct J like 

^tarts' w y 0 |„^^ots. Historical 
lu ** qualified 
werc “PW ‘he 
Ntow ^ a profes- 
y iu,! *fch is not an 

fo [ Sparli,n beha - 

on which a 
jt. and a S hcd ls . unli ^ely lo be 


,n a f°° 1 ’ 

*5^1? : vpf e l CUse fur taking it 
Jtfcsav niff* wha 1 Nlr De Jongh 


almosphcrc ** accurately characterize 
Moca. The hihlingraphy i>, highly 
idiosyuciiilic. kevin Andrews's t-lighr 
of /turns should have been included, 
as should John Ihiardman's ( hvok 
Art, the standard Collins flints of 
Ihiitiin nnd Europe, and W. SI Clair’s 
l ord /-.’/vr'ir. ami it is no longer true 
(hat W. M. I cake is out of print. 

In its main set -pieces thii guide is 
excellent, and in the nooks and cran- 
nies of the Pclopnnncsu it is brave 
and inquiring, though not always 
equally thorough. On the site 
of Maniinca Mr De Jongh 
conveys more in a few sen- 
tence-, than any writer in English 
since the early nineteenth century, hut 
he completely neglects the beautiful 
village and ancient fortifications of 
Ncstani, which lie could have found 
nearby. He is excellent on the coast, 
hut realty only where the main mad 
follows it : and in the western Pdo- 
ponnese he has missed a number of 
charming places and rewarding monu- 
ments. The same is true even in the 
Maui, where lie is enthusiastic and in- 
formative. 

It will still he possible for any 
scholarly student who has done a 
little homework to improve on this 
guidebook, and for any adventurous 
tourist with a nose for landscape lo 
desert it and plunge away on his own. 
That is as it should he: no doubt 
a perfect guidebook would be a kind 
of gravestone, und this “ imperfect " 
one has passages that both the stu- 
dent who has half-learnt Greece 
and the traveller who lias half-forgot- 
ten it will be glad to lurn back to. 
But is “ perky ” really an appropriate 
epithet for an archaic sphinx 7 

Sophy under Sail 1 1 76pp. Sydney : 
Hoddcr and Stoughton. Distributed 
hy U. S. Taylor. 241 Dawes Road, 
London, SWA. £ l .50) consists of the 
juxtaposed diary and letters of Sophy 
Taylor, during and after her 14,000 
mile journey, in 1851. fr° m London 
to Adelaide, from prosperous fmddle- 
class family to taciturn hailed. Her 
great-niece. Irene Taylor, has done 
the editing, and contributes also a 


lias a plan been misleading over a 
detail, and the present plans are 
equally clear and satisfactory, 
although ibis reviewer lias not tested 
them on the spot. II is a pity (hut 
the line-drawings are not of the same 
excellence. There are reasonable 
photographs hut, since it is never 
possible lo have enough, numbers 25 
and 26 of Bodrum Castle would have 
hccu belter replaced hy others less 
commonplace and related lo lhe text. 
The bibliography is brief; this is a 
pity, for although this hook is not 
addressed lo scholars many will 
certainly be glad to use it. 


Italy is not a guidebook, lie says, 
and will not lie much use to tourists 
who “ do ” Florence or Ravenna in 
a du-y and want to he sure they have 
seen— or ut least glanced at— all the 
right pictures and been In all the 
right churches. (Well, perhaps ; tint 
(his book would he by no means a 
had propa-ration for u dny in the two 
cities he mentions.) 

His aim, he adds, is to call the 
reader's attention lo sonic of tho 
places and events thut have In- 
creased his own affectionate interest 
in this land of his adoption. And 


I luxe I'ltlliiu l'J. \ cry iiiiiuhlx. ihe 
three great n»;uU that enabled lhe 
Kom.uu Lo extend ihcir rule nnd ihur 
civ itiMiti on north n| die -Up-., m so 
many people* whose dexccmiaiHs now 
stream into Italy lo pns\ ihcir holidays 
(here. They conic in search of sunshine 
und hcaiLiiful scenery, of friendly people 
and agrccuhlc wines, nnd uko- -often 
subconsciously- -nf artistic and intclk-c- 
I ti a I influences thin huve helped lo erode 
Ihe hnckgiounti of their own daily lives. 

To attempt something ilia I has so 
often been done before docs not hy 
any means preclude originality, as 
the ancient Italian writers success- 
fully demon*! rated. And Mr Bartlett 
is original because he possesses an 
original personality, and a point of 
view worth hearing. Admittedly, one 
will not find here all the- idiosyn- 
cratic details and topics of those 
admirable expalriaic works 7'irvivui 
iteneat und T it scan Harvest. Hut 
there are a good many personal 
touches all the same, and they 
should be very helpful ton the other 
side of the Atlantic as well as this 
side ; publisher please note) to many 
people taking the plunge mio this 
cultural maelstrom. 

Perhaps the ‘method docs not 
work quite us well at Florence a.s 
elsewhere. But what method could'? 
One of the saddest sights is to 
witness ihe physical and cultural 
exhaustion on the faces of travellers 
who have found the coldly subtle, 
all loo un -Venetian austerities of the 
. Quattrocento churches loo much for 
j thorn. For these, Mr Bartlett cannot 
do much, but he docs what lie csm. 
> On smaller places he is splendid, 
i With 1. ticca and LI bn he has a 
f .special relationship. He is particu- 
' larly to be recommended on some 
’ of the great monasteries. La Verna, 
c Cniunldoli, Monte Olivetti Msigp- 
e iorc. And when one reads what he 
a has to say about the little, or not xo 
1 little, towns — Todi, Pieir/a, Sjiolcto, 
1 Piligliano, So van u. Massa Mari- 
J limn— one longs to brave the Italian 
trallic nnd hasten to them. Which Is 
! high praise, and shows that the 
a writer has achieved what lie iii- 
■ tended. And, after all, it, will he 
t many years before Italy is really 
I spoilt by tourists. 
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Causes are not enough 


tube AND CRITICISM 


MARCH 24 1972 TLS : 341 


W. C.\ RUM IMAN : 

A f 'rillqui. 1 or IYIjiv Weller's 

IViilosiijiiiv of Suri:il Science 
l<M»pp. Cambridge Lniveisity I 1 re - a. 
£i m. 

'I lie basic intuition which leil W. G. 
Kuneimari to (his topic is a very 
scuimi one. He discloses it towards 
the end of (he hook. H is (hut Max 
Weber’s struggle to find a middle 
way between positivism and idealism 
was profound, revealing, anil antici- 
pated many currenl preoccupations. 
Professor Kunciman gives u rather 
curious definition of the positivist 
view, as holding (hat " the tusk of 
philosophy ... is limited to the logical 
elucidation of accepted practice 
(In fact, especially in the social 
sciences, which they hold to he in a 
mess, positivists adopt the stance of 
norm-tf/Vm. not nnrm-ralificrs.) Hut 
what is really illuminating is Professor 
Itunci man's autobiographical cont- 
inent on this position : 

for myself, at least, [ have to sny that 
neither as a iirnelising sociologist Min- 
us a liimim agent do I find this plausible. 

I am constantly puzzled hy questions 
or mean ini' as opposed to cause 
[reviewer's italics]. 

Quite so. The problem of mean- 
ing. in this sense, is not merely a 
methodological one (do sve under- 
stand men and societies "from the 
inside ", or by subsuming their coti- 
duat under impersonal generaliza- 
tions ?), but also one of sociological 
substance : the kind of world or 
“ meaning ” which is out there, ; 
available “to be understood " at aril, ! 
has changed radically in the modern 
world, and this transformation is at 
the centre of Weber's preoecupa- , 
tbns. This double presence of the 
problem of “meaning”, as a ques- 
tion both of method and of sub- 
stance,- is what gives Weber's strug- 
gles with it that depth which Profes- 
sor Runoimon rightly senses. But 
unfortunately he does not pursue 
this d utility of level. The en pas- 
sant and almost offhand confession 
quoted above is one of (lie rare , 
indications that he is aware of it. 
This Ls a great pity, for this way the l 
excitement is taken out of the moth- i 
odologica-l issue. I 

Weber wasn't just a man wavering < 
between two machine-tool firms, each t 
offering to equip and supply Socio- s 
logical Enterprises Inc. Over and i 
above this, he saw that whait was at 
Hake was far more than re-tooling, i 
Underneath tavo methodologies, I 
there were different moral concerns < 
and a sensitivity to different aspens < 
of modern life. Weber did indeed < 
wish „to steer a middle course be- r 
nveetl those willing to pay the price \ 


u T iliM-nchaiitiiiL'iil for science, and 
's those willing |(.r cm gen in spurn 
xL-iviice m order to retain *' im.-:ui- 
„ iug Itm the diM-iicb.iiilinciii w.is 
prawn i in ihf i •hie, t, ;iin| m>i merelv 
in Hu.- method of social inquiry. 

‘ Professor Kimcunan praise-, 
i. Weber's altitude, winch would not 
y grant out right victory to either .side 
s in this met hod ■ dug leaf dispute: “ the 
s jiinr.il t,» which Weber's cclcctic- 
; ism points ... is that a success fill 
i Recount of the lugn of social scien- 
tific method requires the occupa- 
tion... of the middle ground 
r against the extremes ". His manner 
l oi contrasting Weber with J. S. Mill 
r is apposite : “ it could ... be said of 
1 Mill that for him the problems of 
the social sciences were not jdiifn • 

I sophicitl problems at nit so much as 
technical ones ". -so that, despite his 
formally belter equipment, hi* con- 
tribution was far less deep. 

What is puzzling is why Professor 
Runcimaii. who sees all this, sins 
against it by the manner in wliich he 
constructs bis book. He complains 
that fiendix and others treat Weber’s 
methodology " as an almost irrel- 
evant adjunct to the main body of 
his work " ; hut why come so close, 
at least in Uie general strategy of 
exposition, to committing the 
m trror-i mage of Ihui error 7 
His more specific intentions are 
clearly announced : 

Wcher was wrong on three issues : the 
difference between theoretical presup- 
positions and implicit value judg- 
ments; ihe manner in which "idio- 
graphic" explanations arc to be sub- i 
sumed under causal laws; and the 
relation of explanation to description. 

His demonstration of this is exceed- > 
ingly difficult to follow, because, for i 
some reason, the quality of writing i 
Is lower than that often reached hy : 
this author in earlier work. The 
over-condensed texture of the prose 
is joined, curiously, to an almost i 
gossipy indulgence in insufficiently ' 
explicit and often questionable side- • 
references. Looking up from the i 
dusty tomes of Weber's contcinpor- I 
aruvi and predecessors. Professor » 
Runeimun will wave a handkerchief i 
to some contemporary thinker, with 
a rapid throwaway remark wliich all t 
too often turns out to he not merely s 
cryptic and questionable, but also i 
devoid of that suggexiivencsa which I 
alone could justify such aity man- i 
ners. { 

The two reference groups for the I 
argument arc indeed Weber's con- 5 
temporaries and predecessors on the t 
one hand, and Professor Runoiamn’s i 
own' mainly philosophic peers on the c 
other. That their concerns overlap is I 
not in dispute. Rut the manner In i 
which Professor Runoiman relates \ 


! them is imt always convincing. Take, 
l fur instance, his remarks about 
• Weber's views on ethics. It is quite 
s central to Weber that he considered 
> the kind of morality exemplified hy 
Kant to be one particular form of 
nuw.il conscinioness — indeed Ins 

i life’s work consisted in trying in 
1 understand tins specificity, and the 
■ conditions and consequences of iis 
emergence. Hence it is implausible 
to a degree to suggest that " Weber 
would luve been willing to My" 
something [hat comes close to the 
moral theory of II. M. Hare. The 
decisive flaw in that theory is the 
supposition that this particular kind 
of morality, whose distinctiveness ob- 
sciscd Weber, can be equaled with 
morality, as such, any wlu-rc. Where 
Weber cndeavouis to trace the 
unique concatenation of circum- 
stances which engendered it, this 
modem theory rather comically de- 
rives it from the very nature of 
moral language. Were this true, it 
would render the whole of Weber's 
work redundant. 

This particular implausibly of 
interpretation is only an instance of 
something that haunts die whole 1 
manner in which Professor Runci- 
nian relates these two worlds. Most 
of the contemporary philosophers 
whom he cites have no sense of the 
uniqueness of the modern world (or 
if they do, hold that this has nothing 
to do with philosophy), whereas of 
course for Weber it was the starting- 
point. If they do discuss some of the 
same problems, they were led to 
them not by a substantive sociologi- 
cal interest (Professor Kunciman 
himself is one of {he fairly rare 
exceptions here), but by quite other 
considerations. The expansionist 
claims of positivist scientism forced 
them to defend «heir own territory, 
the study oF man or society or 
whatnot, and re-think their claims to 
it. Modern philosophy happened to 
offer them a cheap and facile, and, 
as it turned out, invalid, guarantee 
against any eviction from this terri- 
lory. (The poor quality of (his 
charter dom not mean that the issue 
is decided, either way.) 

Weber’s concern and handling of 
the issue Ivad none of this facile 
superficiality, and Professor Runci- 
man is right in’ sensing this and 
being attracted by ft. If his specific 
comments and corrections of Weber 
are less than clear or convincing, the 
fault must largely lie with t<hc allu- 
sive style, and the relatively res- 
irieted terms of reference he set 
himself. What he has to say is 
obviously interesting, and one must 
hope that one will be able to follow 
it better in some later and larger 
work— larger both in size and scope. 


Night thoughts ) ese rt flowers 


ANN I' A HA DAY : 

Dream Power 

334pp. Hmklcr and Stoughton. £2.50. 

"Dreams are hue while they last, 
and di i ne no! live in di earns 7 " said 
Tennyson, (me nf the psychologists' 
most intriguing limliugs in recent 
years lias been tlial there is no such 
tiling as the person whn never dreams. 
Recordings of sleepers' eye move- 
ments and brain waves have shown 
that there is a distinct nightly sleep 
pattern ; and by waking their sub- 
jects at dilfcrcnt times of night the 
dream experimenters have found (lint 
the average person Ins several sub- 
stantial periods of REM -or dream- 
ing- -sleep per night. What is not so 
widely known is that even at other 
stages in Ihe sleep cycle the brain ap- 
pears to be producing amorphous 
dreamlike “ thoughts ”, 

Dreaming is clearly an important 
part of mental activity In the first 
section of her book Ann Faraday 
reviews the past twenty years’ re- 
search on dreaming in u lucid and 
entertaining way, demolishing some 
myths and distinguishing facts from 
hypotheses. She discusses the pos- 
sible tunetion of dreaming, which lias 
been variously described as soinc- 
thlnk like the meaningless crackle of 
an Idle machine and as a process es- 
sential for keeping the brain tissue in 
working order. Whatever the answer 
may prove to be (and she suggests 
that it could span both these extremes 
depending on the depth of sleep, type 
of dream, and its accompanying 
physiological processes), she believes 
tliaj the recall and discussion (if an 
Individual's dreams can provide im- 
portant clues to his current problems, 
and possibly even lead to “ a reap- 
praisal ol our whole mode or being '*. 

Here we move on In depending 
on the reader's point of view- more 


speculative nr nmre r 
material, based on the ...a' 1 - • 

and on her own exnerien, ^ 
spIciuliUly fn.nl 
which inclu.li- injtlnnuj, jj; 

lation, religious experience?,, 
vicissitudes, and IIiimisujK 
frolics ol childhood. Firli w 
theories of dream interpret 

discussed (Freud gels:, Ci‘ 
mg, fur the author seems only m 

\nT w ,u,,na fr* Jl 

on the mxmhls nf m] 3 
ways of using dreams to J, 
everyday and the inner p £- 

eurrent lv ,ng. The form 

g ,v, ng literal information ilwi 
proves to be truc-are pZ 
interesting. Dr Faraday W 
about the appearance or tefepj 
precognition in dreams, buiw* 
the examples she quotes imply* 
.l telepathic- dement pr ji „ 
semus skill in integrating subLi 
clues which would be uln5»liia 
ordinary. 

Even an enthusiast furfai 
an essential part of experiem i 
not, however, be able to ifo 
author's conviction that i\ 
therapy groups— in schools, du; 
businesses, and familics-arepa 
be the future answer to vxi 
problems. It is not merely 4u! 
the author recognizes, drcamid 
distorted, embellished, und xKd 
seiously preuluccd to order, id] 
they are only mcaningrulin rd 
to a whole context of other dnj 
and experiences; but the ids' 
school assemblies and familial 
ing regular dream -swopping^ 
opens up possibilities of emtis 
tyrannies far worse than India 
rules and regulations, which Iriii 
ren live their real lives in prim 
for dream groups in governniMli 
industry, (hat at (east conbto 
germ of a good Monty Pylhonili 


The mammal lingers o 


JEFFREY A. CRAY ; 

Tin* Psychology of I ’cur mid Stress 
256pp. Woideiifeld and Nicnlsoii, 
World University 1 ihrury. £2.10 
(paperback, £1.05 j. 


The technical and the ethical 


AKUN SAHAY (Editor) : 

Max Weber and Modern Sociology 
Ij^P- Routlcdge and Kognn Paul. 

‘ These papers marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Weber's death and tvere 
intended to assess his main 
.Approaches ^rid their relevance to 
modern sociology. Arun Sahay*s 
• introduction describes them as cod- 
.«rned successively with theory, the 
. relevance of Values, methodology, the 
relationship of religion and the 
economic sphere, and problems of 
Bociogrnphy in the context of indus- 
trial sociology, Robert Moore's 
.intelligent discussion of religion and 
economic life shows how historians 
hnve either mis understood Weber's 
thesis about Protestantism and 
capitalism or merely documented its 
contentions and ignored its existence. 
. J. E. T. Eidridge’s essay suggests thnt 
Weber's programme for investlgat- 
irig the structural and cultural cort- 
-str&ints on the character, adaptability 
and mobility of. the work force has 
.only recently begun to be realized. 

A major theme es the double 
danger deriving from phenomenol- 
ogy on die one hand and quantity 
live, quasi -objeottve positivism on 

‘I,-- ,* . - ll 


the other, John Rex wards off both 
by a defence of a comparative and 
structural sociology. These struc- 
tures are both derived from human 
action and susceptible to it, and are 
also quite different from the abs- 
tract “ deep structures " which some 
see as underlying nil culture and 
language. They are rooted In com- 
pansons over cultural space and 
ume which suggest, forms and cate- 
gories capable of being translated 
Into a common, general sociological 
language. In defending (his Weber- 
ian Uadi Mon Professor Rex rejects 
any fragmentation of meanings into 
sealed-off enclaves, as well as the 
kind of positivism which fe • tree " 
onbr a* flie expense of being trivial 
and indifferent to ific Tiohtiess of 
meaning. 

Aten Dawe’s contribuMon 4s right- 
minded but confused, especially 
m. the wtiy he uses " meaning ** and 
value almost InierchangeaBly. He 
seems to be snying that sociology is 
inherently committed, thereby root- 
‘ng moral i concern . jin .necessity 
ra*bw tfiafl/ ] n ; choice. ' Yet lie also 
appearstq : comp Jain .that tetbnlcist 
whgoiw to social "problems ^ ^ mas- 

S uerade as ettucal fiolutioha, vshich 
e sees os.; destroying', the proper 
difference? /between empirical' and 
evaluative' siatemcntB. ^ ;.Of ' <sourte 
peafiy eveQmne recognizes Vjat the 


situated character of a sociologist’s 
observation prevents him telling the 
whole truth, and also that a sociolo- 
gist can treat values and meanings in 
a warm, empatihic, resonant manner. 
Furthermore, the frame, stylo and 
motivation of sociological work is— 
as Mr Dawe says— often related to 
an ethical commitment ; yet this 
hardly destroys the logical distinc- 
tion between fact and value; 

Once that distinction is removed it 
becomes impossible to confront any 
statement, Including those embedded 
m political end ethiqaJ positions, 
with the documented counter-Rsser- 
tion chat it is incorrect. To believe 
that some things ore true arid others 
are not true k not to ignore the 
complexity of the problem of values 
or to fail back solely on positivistic 
quantification. The stress on the 
ineyit&bfttfy 0 f commitment, when 
ttiken too far, simply leads to rela- 
tlvsm, to confrontations between 
rival daemons, and— paradoxi- 
an: endorsement of what- 
: ever the conunitment is by making It 
'impossible to show that empirfoai 
assumptions wrapped up fh philo- 
sophical 'stances are to this nr that 
extent mistaken. Nevertheless a swn- 
posJum simultaneously hostile to 
. philological., excess and to pos- 


This is n well-organized and dearly 
written account of what is known 
about fear and stress as seen from 
the standpoint of experimental 
psychology. Jeffrey Gray takes a 
strongly biological view of his .sub- 
ject and confesses that he has written 
this book “ in the belief that human 
behaviour is influenced jn innumer- 
able ways by fundamental biological 
mechanisms which may well go back 
to the roots of our mammalian hcri- 
i tage or beyond Accordingly. 
» much of the book deals with animal 
. experiments, though it is dearly the 
i author's hope that the findings will 
. contribute to our understanding of 
1 emotion and its disorders in man and 

■ thus help to establish a genuinely 
i scientific basis for psychiatry. 

1 In the earlier chapters, Dr Gray 
outlines what is known about fear 
and the relative parts played by 
J heredity and environment in govern- 
I i « behaviour to which Ft gives 
rise. He has also a good deal to say 
. about the nervous and glandular cor- 
; relates of fear and stress and the in- 
adequacies of certain earlier theories 
; emotion,, in particular that of 

■ James and Lange. There is next rut 
mteresting discussion of the anlagon- 

; wni between fear and sex in mam- 
malian behaviour, with special 
reference to population density and 
its control, individual and sex 
Oufercnces In emotionality are con- 

iriHnf a i 8 i 0me and arc seen 
to depend, Jn considerable degree at 

lu ” h i * BtJeccl »he author 

rightly insists on the importance of 

.in the control of 

Si behav, ° ur - which has been 
somewhat v overshadowed in recent 

placei3 ^ *ymany 
Upop environment rind culture. 

At the sriitle {Ime. Dr Gray is far 
\ ..From tipaw^re of the great Importance 


of learning. I h- dcaK ;il (pros S 
with the rehilinn of learto/rusii 
and the learning of uvoiiiiwe 
haviotir. Here lie operates in 
conventional psychological 
but. unlike mi iiiiinyjciirning 
he manages to maintain a lid 
more basic biological issue*. 

Dr Gray's arguments nreliml 
well -Mist amed. Indeed, Ik s® 1 
in bringing considerable (mfr 
what to many is a conM 
contradictory field of study. I 
may even think Hint he imposei 
rigid a framework of thcotV 
the complex and badly rcJaw, 
of experimental fact. E«e 
his account Is, il dues nol 
sufficiently indicate the ma 
ends in contemporary new. 
nor the hazards of cxlrapolultf® 
animal to human behaviour. 

In particular, the clos ing ^ 
on human emotional disonKf. 
owes much to the influence « 
Eysenck, seems altogether 
minded to be inte. None l® 
this very useful little boor 
ndmlrabfy to remind IhesludL-,- 


v lOllwl 11 ' t 

^ et (jrainnialriens nu XVIIIc 

p p jf j,: liiillim.iril. 3Ufr. 

without poetry - such a 
2ei view of Hie French 
■JS century is bound to pro- 
i counter-demunsl ration. A few 
ita. in a critical anthology 
fhtSiuh Sense. Robert Finch 
.how the value of the per- 
■ poetry of the period 1686-1760. 

or two preliminary sullies 
I; "Paniy ful lour Paul 

i Claudel noire Ndpomucinc 
refer ". Jean Roudaut follows a 
mi line, or rather two lines. 

he looks at large-scale poetry, 
pceirj of moral discourse and 
ebpedfc description. This is a 
jieovcfrom the Romantic poetry 
ieftoion. and even, as Ihe iiuthor 
k admits, from the modern 
hofNJicric exploration. Evcry- 

ii in the open here, the poet 
pi hiimcir in the description of 
inning world, and the poetry 
& proportions. " Lc potmc cst 

ours juqtiel on lie demnnde 
bttiitd archilecturalc, qui cst 
W." The main part of this 
kao anthology containing long 
p from these half-forgotten 
Land in Mime of their poems, 
ft those of Gcouchard- Lebrun 
CWnitr. there is something of 
Wrmcnt and imaginative power 
I one associates with the great 
wphical ami scientific poetry 
clonissyncc and Romo. In 
pages we find that poetry of 
iludi makes the Enryt-h t/tAUi' 
puikularly its plates) such an 
^monument. 

« didactic poems arc worlds 
ah »c can breathe, wander, he 
laid find curious corners such 
(one where the much-abused 
< wigs the praises of coffee : 

divin nvctnr, viens done, 
inspire -mol. 

w T'nn dCn-il, moil Antigitiii- 
i cl lol. 

'I Roudaut says. ** depuis lors 
unc considdrahlc rdduc- 
“jkmp podtique ", and one 
I that the ambitious aims 
® a Delillc contrast favourably 
* complacent liumu u -cent red - 
DBodcau. 

*fnhelcst-and there has to he a 
^s~cvcn if these poets have 
H[“ ,y dcs ni^d. it is hard to 
S. evcr be 'ng widely read 
ls n ° l to much because 
^ n presses ideas which are 


kke it social 


genuine affinities cxis! Nw 
inal and human c° n l d “f' 
heredity plays an imporiuni 
governing response lo 
learning of a relatively 
may well contribute 
emotional maladjustment 
Important lessons which 
including not n few PW® 
have yet to learn. a. 

As with earlier ^ 

World University Liwyu 
book is excellently pf°^ ( <rtjj 
illustrations are adm'rabie. 
intended mainly lot .•JHf.iJ |ps'i> 
biological scienres, ft 
with interest and P£ 0I ":“ , ya 
with an interest In hum^D 
who is not unduiy put 
grems. graphs and me ow> r 
of tcchnictil terms. . 


Figuring Ojii * 

If. Meek (236pp. 
back, 45 p), is a Hj**/ ]^tbe : 
quantitative methods i # 
sciences, written 
main Interests are nWi-mw 


JNHTRO I.UCINI ! 

^Luciana Murtinclli 
^ n ' : Pg Do nato. J_ 4,500. 

is one of several books 

fi(nJW ly re PUblished-or 
^'Ji hehrst lime -works hy 

'■fete" 1 * w t 0, lar « eI y te- 

b tftw (be lived from 
'EdoanJ 1 ! capl 10 Promincnec 
|m£ V dn Buincti devoted a 
kth Proportion of 

l l£^ ^ nv ! ,/a *° I-ucini's 
tttenS 1 M»‘ r linclli has made 
ft wkrtton of Lucini’s 

ISSst b0,h from his 

*ifudu from his 

l™uaL ,f/jc !! l ! loobfain - 

rightly stresses 

I JSLft • ar . t 10 ^ a social 
llClW analysis of 

ihl, - e portions ol 

k!L fe ,c ' These 

nd W ? f *his out- 
'Arjiers cnUcized 

W: ' well-known. 

^riLv f„? mpromiso ^eir 
*5hL y J orco ramercia( s U c- 
M^Popularity was due to 

wprtd to 
Jtf An extract 

^^SnT ,0,ia fUrth « 

approach ; 
^ l D'Lf er tonal style, he 
'rito then 

mterpret 
j: s |ate of • mftul. 


Highly characteristic 


no lunger new or even acceptable 
(what I hen becomes of a Dante 7). 
but raritci. one Mispecls, because of 
:i lack ot vigour, and a verbal medio- 
crity. (. Iienier is perhaps an excep- 
tion; the fragments of his llcnnc* 
arc impressive, hut it is as with Pas- 
cal's Penxiuw : one is glad il remained 
till Finished. 

Oil l I k question of value M Rotid- 
aut is rather elusive; indeed one 
might complain that his introduc- 
tions. though suggestive and informa- 
tive. are not very coherent as argu- 
ments. Fie starts off with the equa- 
tion ol C luudcl and Nepomuc^nc 
I emercier. but in the end these 
encyclopedic versifiers do not answer 
his quest for poetry and he has to 
look elsewhere for ” la lerreur potfl- 
ique '*. 

He looks in an unexpected place : 
nol to the prose of Ditloroi or Rous- 
seau. blit to speculations about primi- 
tive language. After a transitional 
section containing some poetic exer- 
cises which prefigure in a mild way 
Ihe games of Lewis Carroll or Robert 
Dc.snos, he gives us extracts from the 
curious works of De Drosses, Court 
de Gdbclin and Fabre d'Olivct. All 
these writers looked lo etymology 
and the comparative study of ancient 
languages for an insight into the ori- 
gins of speech ami writing. All ten- 
ded to helieve dial these systems of 
communication depend nol on arbi- 
trary codes but on a natural corres- 
pondence between Ihe significr and 
Ihe signified. I or Court de Gobelin 
alphabetic writing was hieroglyphic 
in origin. 

Seen from a standpoint of 
orthodox posi-SaiisMirian linguistics 
these speculations may seem touch- 
ingly odd. And indeed M Roudaut 
does not ask iis lo think of them as 
linguistically valid ; lie concludes 
that "que Gehelin el Fabre snrtcnl 
scicntillqiicjiicnl vainctis (aux yeux 
de I'liistoire) du ddhal qui les npposiiit 
aux lUfeiwnis de rarbihaire du 
signe, n'inlii nu- en ricii la verile 
poclique de lem these ", Where the 
encyclopedic poets iiM-d language (is 
a coiixeiUional medium, these gram- 
ma nans were- deb ing into its nails 
and origins, asking it for direct access 
to (lie- 'truths of the universe • and 
this, as Michel I uuca ill l also pointed 
out in f.t's Mills ct les chases, con- 
nects Court tie Gehelin with 
M.illniiin? and Roussel. One can only 
he grateful to M Roudaut for drawing 
our attention to Fleets of Enlighten- 
ment lher.it ure which have been loo 
much ignored nnd which may be 
expected in have a particular interest 
for the reader of the 1970s. 


MAN F HKD DUli/.AK : 

Dcr (k-ntsvlie Itnnian ili-r (.rguimart 
Jyypp. Slut iga it: K olilhainmer. 

DM 25. 

Once past iis qiiarlcr-ccniiiry mark, 
West German lik-ralure appeared ripe 
for retrospective analysis. Since 
1970. indeed, the number of “ sound- 
ings ”, discussions of " tendencies " 
and “ aspects ", " symptoms " and 
" trends " has risen sharply. Old- 
fashioned history of literature has 
generally given way to diagnoses and 
typologies, although the much-needed 
departure from discursive surveys 
has raised more problems of method 
than has at limes been recognized. 

An account or the contemporary 
German novel, without doubt the 
largest and most varied pari of the 
licld. must solve the problem of what 
to include ; the great nr the popular, 
all the works of a particular writer or 
individual novels, only typical works 
(and in what sense?) or those from 
the byways of fiction. Dcr dcutsclte 
Roman dcr Gcgennwi attempts a 
synthesis of various approaches. It 
puts its best performers (Heinrich 
lidll, G (Inter Grass and Uwc Johnson I 
on stage first and tries lo motivate 
their occupying more than half the 
hook. While this selection is not 
governed by any simple criterion of 
popularity- if it were, such writers as 


Admiring Zola's use of modern 
ihcmcs, he called for a literature of 
contemporary relevance. A work by 
Oriani prompted the comment that 
writers should look beyond facts lo 
their causes, thus making their writ- 
ing an indictment of society. 

While in many ways an isolated 
figure, Lucini wrote in the militant 
tradition of the Ottocenlo. and also, 
us Lucia nu Martinet I i emphasizes, 
in a Lombard tradition ; he acknow- 
ledged a particular debt to Carlo 
Dossi. "I he Scrini criiiri does not 
elucidate Ihe vexed question ol 
l.ucini's relationship with Futurism, 
hut does reprint an interesting arti- 
cle on Marinetti’s early work. 
Lucini’s approving portrait— he was 
later to adopt a different tone— 
suggests that at this stage he fell 
they had a common aim of reinvigo- 
rating Italian literature; stressing 
Marinetti’s devotion to poetry. 
Lucini feels his work is in tune with 
contemporary sensibility. Like Mari- 
netti. Lucini turned to France for 
new ideas and the essays discuss a 
fascinating range of Symbolist and 
Decadent . writers, revealing Ills 
particular 'conceptions of Symbolism 
and vers fibre. .... 

Ilrief notes are provided, but no 
index, and misprints occur particu- 
larly frequently in names and 
French quotations. However, the 
book iltumuiatos; Lucini's personal- 
ily„ and makes, mpre material readily 
available for die study, pf the pctife- 
■ lration :of Syntbojisni into Italy. 


Siegfried I en/ and Max 1-risJi would 
also have In receive their due - - il does 
try to strike sonic balance between 
academic judgment?; and " market- 
\ allies 

A sense of triadic tidiness seems to 
ordain that the triplychun retain some 
symmetry; lienee Doll is cut down to 
size, in mure ways than one l Dcr /.ug 
war piinktliih. Units nfine f l liter and 
Fnifenniin; von .At i'ruppc arc not 
treated), and a sense of parity is pre- 
served between three such very dif- 
ferent writers. Tin “ big three ", nn 
whatever grounds they appear, have 
an inordinate amount of the book to 
themselves, ah hough Manfred Dur- 
/nk is somewhat reluctant lo justify 
this distribution. At one point in Ihe 
introduction, lie questions whether 
another trio (Wolfgang .Kncppen. 
Hans Erich Nossack and Martin 
Walser) might have been as represen- 
tative of the West German novel, 
whatever that may mean. Dm then 
lie retreats, pleading that within the 
framework of his investigation such 
worthwhile questions must perforce 
forego analysis. Hcnec these three 
do not subsequently appear at all I 
And Ihe problem of who else should 
be treated is solved by a typology— 
not so much of novels, but of 
novelists. 

The first three elm piers do work- 
manlike justice to their subjects 
despite n somewhat wooden struc- 
ture . including rather solemn intro- 
ductory sections on Bit ll's “ poetics 


of Ihe humane ". Grass's " po-aiicm 
as a writer " and lnluisi»n\ '■ position 
and poetics". The pattern of 
theoretical si ate men t. followed by 
exposition of practice, villi an 
added liiiitl section on each writer's 
use ot language, soon begins to wear 
rather thin ; which is a pity, for 
Durzak has a lol oi good points to 
make. 

The choice of the oilier writers to 
be treated is. by nature ol the 
remaining possibilities, a more dilli- 
ciilt matter. Yet the inevitable sub- 
jectivity of the selection is cam on- 
flaycd by a generalizing typological 
approach, with Christa Wolf pre- 
sented as “ an exemplary counter- 
example ", Walter Jens and Peter 
Hlirtling becoming “ two character- 
istic blind alleys " and Peter Handke 
and Oswald Wiener " two character- 
istic new beginnings Character- 
istic of what, if they are new, one is 
templed to ask 7 Throughout, the 
individual analyses are intelligent, 
indeed extraordinarily so in the case 
of Hnndkc and Wiener. But ihe dis- 
tinction between retrospective typo- 
logy and normative categorizing is 
one which needs lo be preserved. 
The struggle here between a com- 
petent critic trying to make illuminat- 
ing points about works of fiction and 
the Liteiatiirwlssenschii filer en- 

deavouring to allow a whole squad 
of failures or indiosyncrucie.s lo be 
censured via the one example is not 
always well resolved. 


The right to be irresponsible 


ELIZA Mil 11 K MISTY HlvAMIOUR: 
The Invisible Land 
A Study of the Artistic Imagination 
of lurii Olusha 

222pp. Columbia University Press. 

Oicsha’s novel A'uvy has leased the 
imagination of readers and critics 
ever since its first appearance In 
1427. l argely on llic strength of this 
one short hook lie has enjoyed a 
high reputation in the West, and he 
has been a natural favourite for gra- 
duate dissertations in North Ameri- 
can universities; one of these is now 
offered In the general public. 

nii/ubcih K. Beau jour's study Is 
concerned with an analysis of Ole- 
sha’s imagery, and her title comes 
from a phrase in his short story 
" The Cherry Stone ", on which she 
comments : 

To escape front n real posit ion of total 
powcrlcssncss, Fedia retreats into ihe 
invisible land of his imagination, 
where he revenges himself by becom- 
ing a policeman, a figure of authority. 

Her argument Is that tills retreat 
into an invisible land constitutes the 
main technique not just of Olesha's 
characters, but also of Olesha him- 
sel His style, as Professor Beaujour 
analyses it, is characterized by a 
delight in fanciful comparisons 
(similfis rather than metaphors), and 
by an avoidance ot^ 'functional, imag- 
ery ; by a yearning for the innocent 
vision of childhood, and by a rejee- 
Licu of the realities of the new 
technological age; by the pose of 
bystander rather than participant, 
and by a view of the artist as 
entertainer. In a word ; his irrespon- 
sibility, both as artist and as citizen; 
accordingly certain words like " eva- 
sion 0 and " self-betrayal ” recur 
ominously throughout the book. 

Thus the argument runs persis- 
tently from the works to the man. 
To support it Professor Beaujour 
relies heavily, and somewhat uncriti- 
cally. on other writers’ memories of 
Olesha and on his own autobiogra- 
Dhicftl Not a Day wUhmtta.Llni, 
his last and weakest book By com- 
on rison Envy, although its peculiar 
greatness " is admitted, plays a very 
small part in this study, and.it s 
difficult to see from Professor Beau-; 
jour's comments • on i it why .she 
should rate it so highly? indeed 
why ,slie should consider £ejmtitor 
worthy of a whole book to himself. , 


The two longest chapters ure de- 
villed to "Olesha’s limitations" and 
to a scries of comparisons with 
other writers of the l‘)20s: Shklov- 
sky. Nabokov. Flircnhurg. Fed in, 
Kaverin. Mayakovsky and Grill. Ill 
each case Olesha is round wanting. 
Ihit the point is nol that Olesha 
failed to became nay nf these artists 
(which can hardly be disputed) but 
to what extent he succeeded in being 
Olesha. lie does, nf course, have his 
limitations, like anybody else,, ami il 
is not difficult to idcntil'y them ; hut 
the remark able thing, as with most 
uihcr artists, is the way in which his 
human weaknesses could he turned 
to artistic advantage. There is a rich 
field for the literary critic here, bul 
Professor Beaujour has missed II in 
her unwillingness lo distinguish be- 
tween literature and life. 

ft Is hardly surprising then that 
(he word “ irony " is missing from 
her account of this elusive writer. 
For all her psychological sophistica- 
tion she Is often unexpectedly lit- 
eral-minded : 

Kavalerov’s assertion “Things don’i 
like me " is a way of avoiding respon- 
sibility for his inability to deal with 
things and for his fear of them. He 
explains away his fear of being men- 
aced by things as a result of persecu- 
tion rather than os a consequence of 
his own inadequacy. 

But Kavalerov's famous descrip- 
tion of obstructing, laughing, biting 
pieces of furniture (on which this 
passage is *t based) . is ■■ hot 1 simply 
unconscious self -revelation, but a 
witty expression of Kavalorov's own 
awareness of his inadequacies. It is 
naive to assume that Kavalerov is 
naive. Or Olesha, for that matter. 


The scene in which Ihe imaginary 
Tom Virlirli materializes in the form 
uf Volodya Makarov neatly un- 
masks Kavalerov’s illusions. Profes- 
sor Bonn jour, however, solemnly 
comments : 

The mate Haiku I ion of Tom Virlirli is 
both explicable and dusiruetivu of 
|Cn Valero v‘i fantasy. Ik need not 
imagine himself as Tnm Virlirli be- 
cause Volodya Makarov ... is iho 
only possible incarnation of ibis dream 
in the Soviet world. 

Yes, bul il is Olesha who lulls m so, 
and the implications of this go much 
deeper than the critic realizes. 

Professor Deaujnm has written ait 
interesting, and in some respects, 
convincing analysis of Olesha. She Is 
good on the early stories. Love and 
Lionipa, showing how they work, 
how they reveal Olesha's thought- 
processes, and why they are success- 
ful works of art ; and she resurrects 
some, little-known but important 
works of the 1930s. Unfortunately, 
this generosity does nol extend 
throughout the whole book ; in a re- 
vealing slip she betrays her own 
Insensitivity to Olesha's values, when 
she speaks of his devices as " mech- 
anisms ", A more sympathetic 
approach might have produced more 
rewarding results. Her final judg- 
ment, then, is a blinkered one, be- 
cause she has approached her sub- 
ject with preconceived notions of 
the artist's function. 

Could ft be that Olesha is. con- 
cerned with the right to be Irre- 
sponsible? In that case the condcrji- 
natidn comes better from the artist 
himself — as il does at the end of 
Envy, in a passage which is not 
mentioned in this book — than from 
the critic. 
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Sitting targets 


rMoral agents 


'I Pit.- '/.an Mailer llakuiii : Si-U-tlnl 
Writings 

*1 Mllsiak-d hj Philip It. Vallipulsky. 
2'*|»p. I tiluiithia (■invirisiu Press. 
«. 75. 

DageiiN SIuiIhi|>vii/ii /niinoaki 
'I run si; i led hy KciJm Mtiiuniigii. 
H'Jpp. Rout I edge and Key an Paul. 

il.25. 

Dkigcn and HuKuiu are ly picul rep ro- 
se nl.it ixes of ilic hvii surviving 
sehiHils or Zen Buddhism in Japan, 
Solo and Kin/ni. Il was Dogcn 
(l2litt-SJl who first introduced Solo 
to lupuii from < hina shortly after the 
i ill rod i ict inn id Kiri/ni hv liisai II 131- 
LM5i. I lie difference between llie 
two sclmnls is rather one id method 
tJian of substance I he goal of bolli 
is the same to realize the Itmldhu- 
Haiti re or the “ I rue Self " hy a direct 
act of spiritual intuition. This means 
In break the bonds of one's individual 
and ultimately iliusury ego and to 
enter into an iiiuondilioned form of 
existence beyond .space and time 
w hicli is regarded as the ultimate bliss. 

Hitherto, it has been K'inzai, with 
its emphasis on ** sudden " en light- 
enment. that has been popularized 
in the United Stales, through the 
voluminous works ol the late Dais- 
eiz Suzuki and his Western follow- 
ers like Aldous Huxley and Alan 
Walls. Sold, on llic other hand, 
usually said to be characterized by 
” gradual ” enligli tenmenl. has been 
largely neglected. The terms 
“.Midden " and " gradual " are. how- 
ever, rather misleading. In botli 
schools enlightenment is a sudden 
experience, like a flash of* light- 
ii mg— a bretiklh rough from ordinary 
selfcoji sc ii ms ness into what has been 
described as “cosmic conscious- 
nevs”. Rinzai Zen relics mainly on 
llie use of the ki'mn technique ; I hat 
is. t:he setting of, an apparently 
insoluble conundrum (“ What is the 
sound of one hand clapping?") 
with a view to breaking down the 
discursive intellect anti releasing die 
til tin Live faculty which transcends 


intellect. Sulu. Inw.eter. relies mer- 

wlielniiiigly mi rarer., silling in 
prescribed pusi tires in silent niedila 
linn. Whichever nielhnd is adopted, 
enlightenment. when M conics, 
comes .is a Nash «>l illumination in 
which all things remain the same yet 
are at the same lime ullerfy trails- 
hgiircd in the li.clii ol eternity. 

1 hough the methods ol Soto may 
seem [ess spectacular and more hum- 
drum limn those of Kinzai. the result 
would appeal to he the same. This 
docs not prevent the two schools of 
Zen from attacking each other as 
being inauthentic. Odium rhefilogi- 
rum is noi confined In Christianity, 
and in this particular respect there 
would seem to be little to choose be- 
tween ("ft list jans and Zen Buddhists. 

I liis unattractive feature uf Zen (par- 
ticularly Kinzai) has been \ cry much 
soft-pedalled hy Sii/nki and his 
North American e pigmies. Hiikuiu 
06W»-I7fi‘t) is particularly guilty in 
this respect. Speaking of “dead sil- 
(ing ", by which lie presumably 
means the predominantly Sot ft 

ztiren, lie sav>: 

They practise silent, dead sitting as 
though they were inccll.se burners in 
some old mausoleum and lake dm lo 
be I lie treasure place of the true 
practice nl die patriarchs. They make 
rigid emptiness, indifference, mid blank 
stupidity the nlliniiik- essence for 
accomplishing the Cheat Mailer. If you 
examine these people von will find 
they are illiterate, slinking, blind, 
shuveii-heuded commoners. 

This, of course, is merely vulgar 
abuse, and Makuiit is very good ut 
it. His parlieiilar hete n dire, how- 
ever. is that group of Zen practition- 
ers who attempt to combine Zen 
with Pure Land teachings: “ These 
people are just like bats ; you can't 
call them birds, hut neither can you 
call them nils."- Like Suzuki. 
Hakutn is quite happy to interpret 
Pure (Land doctrine, with its insist- 
ence on total surrender to the infi- 
nite compassion of Ami da Buddha, 
in purely Zen terms: “ In Zen it is 
as though giants were pitied against 
one another, with victory going to 
llie tallest. In Pure land it is as 


though midgets were set to Fight, 
with victory going In the smallest." 
'Hus lernciuns intolerance ol what is 
regarded as " heresy " is more typi- 
cal of Nicliircn and. m our days, ol 
Sola Ciakkai. than il is of main- 
stream Buddhism or even main- 
stream Zen. 

Hakiiiu insists that inedilalion and 

ordinary lay activity are not 
mutually exclusive, hut that (hey 
should if possible he combined. He 
insists on the decadence of the Zea 
monasteries uf his time, and in this 
lie agrees with Dhgen who wrote 
some five hundred years before him. 
Both complain of the laxity and 
luxurinusness ol the monastic estab- 
lishment. 

Of the (wo Dogcn is much ihc 
more attractive character. Though 
lie is valuralcd with foiihician ideas 
lie realizes lliai Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism are basically incompat- 
ible: Confucianism is concerned 

with the right regulation and har- 
mmii/aiioii ol purely human values 
whereas '* Buddhism differs com- 
pletely from the usual ways or the 
world". The essence of Ins Leaching 
is humility, poverty anil constant 
practice of rdrett. even after enlight- 
enment and the breaking free from 
the ego. 

The translation of both honks is 
extremely readable : but one crit- 
icism must he made of Masnnaga's 
translation. He consistently uses llie 
word ,, Sell" (with a capital S) in 
contexts in which lie clearly means 
the “ego”. I his can only lead lo 
misunderstanding : most writers on 
Zen Buddhism understand by ihe 
(True) Self the Buddha -nature which 
pervades all tilings and is totally at 
variance with the claims of the 
individual “ Self " or ego. 

Many people are interested in Zen 
and not everyone knows Japanese. 
These two translations, then, are 
welcome; most ol us would prefer 
lo know what the great Zen masters 
actually said rather than what inter- 
ested parties say they .said. Admit- 
tedly the Masters lend to repeal them- 
selves. but i lieu again, so do (heir 
disciples. 


Rebels against Rome 


YKiAISI, YA1>I.\ : 

Ilnr-Eioklibu 

271pp. Wcidcnfcld and Nicolson. 


Twenty years ago il was customary to 
preface any study of the second Jew- 
ish war against Rome (ad 132-135) 
with regret for the absence of an- 
other Josephus, the contemporary 
and well-informed chronicler in 
(even books of the, first war (ad 66- 
70), the eumplaint being that nil one 
had to rely on were scraps of second- 
. hand or third-hand evidence from 
classical. pftirfctic and rabbinic writ- 
ings' and from coins minted by the 
revolutionaries. 

With the manuscript discoveries in 
the Mitrabbii'ai eaves in 1952, had 
in Nahal Hever in I960 and ISM I, 
the .situation is substantially altered. 
No new historian of the uprising luts 
made his appearance, but we arc 
now in. possession of something 6vep 
more valuable than an interpretative 
account of the events : archive doeu- 
prints ip the shape of correspon- 
dence between rebel headquarters 
and its district commanders, letters 
addressed to the totter by civil 
administrators and various deeds 
held by them, all reflecting the 
conditions prevailing during the last 
period of the war. 

Bar-Kokhhn livYigael Yadin, the 
celebrated archaeologist, to a : lav- 
ishly illustrated arid readable 
account of the significance of this 
fresh documentation. Its Importance 
goe.^. far beyond that of a pqpular 
■ version, of a major discovery.; until 
the . official full edition is made 
available ; by Professors Yadin and 
• Poldlsky. this to likely to remain the 
most detailed record of the searches 
Conducted in I960 and 1*>61 by 
.Israeli schoJarx in rock cavities 
situated in several vnadft in the 
Southern Judean desert. The * book 


even includes photographs of un- 
published manuscripts, 

The so-called “ Gave of Letters " 
In which the documents were found 
was the hiding-place in which the 
leaders and some of the inhabitants of 
ancient En Gedi took refuge after 
the final collapse of the rebellion. 
The skulls and bones wrapped in 
cloth and placed in baskets, and the 
fragments of cloth, vessels and tools 
represent the bodily remains and 
possessions of some of the fugitives 
who were trapped there and starved 
to death. 

The manuscripts themselves belong 
to two separate collections. One 
consists of the family archives, the 
First of their kind to be discovered, 
of a Jewish woman called Babata, a 
litigious lady whose complex family 
history led to one lawsuit after 
another. Thirty-five neatly packet! 
documents written partly in Naba- 
tean and Aramaic, but mostly in 
Greek, deal with financial matters, 
among them her marriage contract 
and one of her census for tax) 
fetiims:' fin which she failed to 
declare til!' her properties ! ). The last 
of these deeds, which cover a period 
or oyer thirty years, dates td the eve 
oF the second war. in the summer of 
ad 132, and is a receipt by Babata 
,on behalf of her son by her first 
husband. An interesting point about 
this boy, Ycshua ben Ycshua (Jesus 
son ol Jesus), is that he bore the 
same name as his father, which was 
unusual among Jews fanolher text 
atoo mentions an Eletizar son of 
Elcazar). 

• 'litre second, and more significant, 
• group , of i writ irtgs comprises tetters 
received by l his two military commah- 
der$ of • Eu." G«|L ,! Jonathan apd 
Musabala. from the rebel headquar- 
ter; and 1 either issued on the author- 
My pf the foader of the revolt, or 
dictated personally by him. Thanks 
to these, 1 it** is -now definitely e$tab • 


lishccl that his full name was 
Simeon ben Kosiba, and that he was 
known by the title, nasi, ‘•Prince” 
of Israel (this is h less anachronistic 
rendering tlxan Professor Y ad in’s 
“ President ”, the modem Hebrew 
equivalent of the term). 

Preliminary and incomplete 
though the picture conveyed by this 
book must necessarily be, il shows 
quite clearly that the second war, 
unlike the earlier rebellion during 
which Jews fought against one 
another as much as they battled 
against the legions of Vespasian and 
Titus, was much belter conceived as 
a venture, with a wcH -organized 
-military and civil administration and 
a powerful central nut homy. In 
addition, nationalist revival seems to 
have gone hand in hand with a strict 
oflicial and public observance of the 
Jewish religion, for dispatches deal- 
ing with mat tors of urgency refer 
LU to , statical rest, tithing-, dnd ■ 
the celebration of the feast of 
Tabernacles. 

Having enjoyed Professor Yudin’s 
book, all those who are interested in 
ancient Jewish history will await 

SS k „ C f en “ n,ie W° n ihe publica- 
tion of the whole collection of 
: comments; though it Is to be hoped 
' that the editors wlII provide a more 
thorough reassessment of the classic 
Jewish sources and Cassius Dio's * 
notice than that underlying the first 
chapter of Bar-Kokhba. 

*':? es h* ii,e ,e “<i= r 

Of llie second war is portrayed by 
Yadm as a national hero. After so 
ranch ■ unfriendly treatment . by 

i u (whp heM him 

responsible for the repression which 

u J'. rev " l ‘) ‘■nd by Church- 
ri reprpachctl him 

with false messianic pretensions and 
the persecution of Christians), it j s » 

: welcome change to see him given his 
real identity, that .of' a guerrilla chief 
i and freedom-fighter. 


J. ;\. L). AM)i:itS»i\ : 

Morality. |.uw and Grace 
1 2Xpp. Tyndule Press. £1.15 (paper- 
back. 5()p). 

The Professor uf Oriental Laws and 
Director of Ihe Institute of Advaneed 
Legal Studies in llie University of 
I ondon is a eon vi need C hristian and 
an active member of the Church of 
England's governing body. I Ic has 
already published two interesting 
books whieh discuss ( hristian faith : 
the first Christianity : /hr Witness of 
History, a consideration of Ihc case 
for Christ in the light of historical 
knowledge mid the impact which 
lesus has made upon succeeding 
ages, the second Christianity ami 
ConifHirtuivc lielittiim. a comparison 
of Christian belief and practice with 
those nf the non-Christian religions. 
Professor Anderson has now pub- 
lished his 1 971 PorwiHxl Lectures at 
the University of Liverpool. In them 
his legal expertise is very evident, ax 
well as his wide reading, generous 
spirit, and strong Christian faith. The 
topic is morality, both traditional and 
“ permissive ", in relation lo law anil 
to grace. 

f veil those who cannot agree with 
Professor Anderson's altitude lo Ihc 
so-called "new morality”, which lie 
tries to understand hui with which 
he is far from happy, will recognize 
his ability in delending Lord Devlin's 
view i hut morality and the law have 
a close relationship. ||js criticism of 
H. L. A. Mart's critique of Lori! 
Devlin is fair enough and good- 
tcnipcrcd. There have been few. 
if any. more persuasive present at inns 
than Professor Anderson's ol the ease 
for tow as involving a moral judg 
nient as well as setting limits lo 
behaviour whieh is socially damaging 
or dangerous. 

'The best part of the book, how- 
ever, is one ol two additional 
chapters; a long defence of the 
ease for human freedom within the 
limits set by (inn. place, ami circtim- 
sl ii nee. Prolessor Anderson heir 
attempts to demonstrate tin- lallacy 
ol the idea that lice choice is irrele- 
vant if not iinn eMsteni. Ihe physi- 
cal, psychological, philosophical, and 
Mieologiciil aspects of the delermin- 
•st/ free-will argument are all given 
briel and yet careful at lent ion : ami 
the author concludes that 

there i.s no reason tvlialctcr in suppiise 
t'lijii ordinary men amt women are niis- 
jtiken in lliinr firin comic! inn dial they 
nave, within ImiiLs. n genuine freedom 
of choice n nd uciion. and dial Hi to 
necessarily entails a corresponding mea- 
sure of moral responsibility. 

Ft is Ihe chapter on Morality in 
the Permissive Society " (one of the 
original lectures) which provokes 
doubts. Professor Anderson seems 
not to understnml the meaning of the 
familiar phrase from Bonhudfcr 
which speaks ol man's “ coming of 
age". He wrongly takes this to 
suggest maturity as .against less adult 
knowledge and the like, whereas the 
" J) evv moralists " really mean (exactly 
w'hat Professor Anderson himself 
recognizes) the fact that responsi- 
bility for moral decisions can no 


longer he put „|f Ul , Sllm . 
nol even on Ciod. |: Urrh f2J‘t 
treatment „f 
authority appears u, ^ ' 

idmiisi ftuulamcntalisi y c ..J ( 1 

ords teaching as -£*1 
God .so to say, without 5etL. J 
Jesus s leaching, like evemh^' 
about the humanity or him fe 

•*. c hr,slli ‘» one believes i 0 k. 
Place and point of speck! T 
activity in human history, tat 1 
right ly he understood in temujj. 
times, the background, and tk, 
dit ions in which Jesus life] 
spoke during “ the days ofhisBt 1 
Nowadays oracular infullibiliu , 
not do even in the incarnate 1, 
>el, oddly cnoiigh. at the end of 
very paragraph in which tbi , 
possible position seems tp be*;, 
caleil. there is u sentence 
lor an imaginative inierprctajoj 
that leaching, an insistence 
must be considered in its proprro 
text and in the light of its**^ 
import ", and then “ applied, to! 
best ul our ability, to the probkrr. 
Inday ". Do the new niouL 
really ask for anything ulkt* 
just this ? 

Professor Anderson is etitiej 
those who appeal to “ihesln^i 
pcr.it ive of love “. and here he qi' 
John Kohinson, Joseph Fleicto., 
olheis. But once again he setmi i 
to gel ihe point : none of Ihw 
cites would reject moral 
would regard il as more Sit ! 
guide-lines offered by what 
styled ancestral wisdom land to 
open to change, development, t 
where required, rejection so thill 
true purpose of that wisdom r; 
he applied) than like moral diA 
from on high. Much of tvhali) 
wish lo say is pul briefly hy I 
author liiimell when he Lilb 
“ engraeed ** morality. 

Il is unlorlunutc that iniheff* 
i iieni of sexual morality. noll&J 
respect ol liomoseMialiiy. Pwfct 
Aiulei sou can talk about “ Icgalciq 
what is called by hint “ imnmd 
Ihe basic question is not thkjti 
but is that of the " iinmoralit)’ 1 
thik or that mode of expressing t 
ilia sc.Min I \va y. 'I he recent " M 
ing " to which lie refers b tow) 
course, on the distinction hciw«®t 
proper function of law mid lire bs) 
of morality or sin (lo which®® 
lion lie objects in supporting u 
Devlin against Pndosxor Hart];) 
it is also foi Christian defend®* 1 
more permissive altitudes. bas«M 
conviction that some (at least)® ® 
supposed mudes of bohavioW 
iii ami of themselves sinful al» 
in many cases the idenliik'3 lipf 
them as such rests upon 
tional and bv no means net*®* 
Christian, or even religion 
Certainly this is true of 
C hristians who have taken a 
tiictic altitude towards a* 
sexual minority in oiir nudsi 

Morality. Law. and (iraet , 
provide a splendid pnputof _ . 
groups discussing mora 
and mnnilily. and Ihc rcLihodJ 
both lo religious laith- ^ 
and if those who diseus*l 
jccls found themselves ■ ,, 

disagreement with the nutlt 


Vulgar feelings 


G. J. CUMING and DKKKK BAKI-K 
(kdnors) j 

Popular Belief and Practice 

33flpp. Cambridge University Press, 
to.40. 

The. eighth volume of .Sim lies in 
Church History contains twcnty-sl.x 
papers devoted to Ihc theme of 
popular religion in theory and prac- 
tice, which were rcad .it the 1970 
meetings of the Ecclesiastical History 
•Society. The canvas chosen is neecs- 

-Jirity wide extending Irpni Arnaklu 

Momtghanos analysis „f the atti- 
ude of the later Roman historians 
«Li’ . ttrc,,,e ' s discussion of 

KJin P Ju y '? m °dcrn France. 
Runtung through many of these 

that popular 
religions: feeling vittilly affected 

2n' e Y^f' in P»M»- J*nd 

.religion, Cyril qf Alexandria’s 
triumph over Ncstorius Vt , the first 


( mincil of Ephesus '".‘JJ’ij 
hardly have been poss'bl ic ^ 

solid support of to\V +*0 
as W. H. C. Hrcnd dern^J 
Marjorie Reeves points . i 
lance of apcH.alyptw.pW^ 
crystallizing opinion ‘ J" “Ljrfi 


the “ Babylonian CWg^yj 
Ptipticy at Avignon. Afew” * 
ray has a masterly 
signilicuncc of pupi'L'f - 
medieval Italy. The 
many ways the best, by 0 
and W. R. Ward and 
show how from Ihc RrfgJjj 
wards forces of wcJjJ 
been reflected in often ^ 

festatiops of 
faith. The whole book 
excellently edited and P 
to a pity. II* 

for it series which n»5 .;, i( - 

so well established. ; ;,.j 
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life ■' w ' ' ?■ ; 
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I&KfLmi/t em\U ten* - 

tu'M /»WH fwj fagt, a L. IaP. Lhy ij If. . 
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Sir Philip Sidney, un fn^mvinn (1745) hv (it'oiyc Virtue after the ininianne hy /cmi r f.l//irr («• 1 55ft- 1 to 1 7 ), t.ad liyht, iht Inst pay* of John Mansells tiimscript of 

llie teltei to hat ward Denny. 

An Elizabethan reading-list 


^ iF.rn-R from Philip Sidney 
l^ard Denny, now lor the 
f* '' m c published, was 
7 acquired for Ihc Buillciaii 

I Jf llle Pricnds of the Hod- 
# survives in a transcript 
“iJohn Mimsell when he wax 
*1 graduate of Queens' Col- 
3 midge (of which he was 
ft«onie Master), in the latter 
tine 1590s, Hm | \ s included 
M number of university cxer- 
«Manscll's hnnd. Probably 
£ Master of the College. 
■J Tyndall, gave Mansell 
»* • or a C °P7 ° r il— Mun- 
5 w, P l retains some of Sid- 
‘^ructcristic spellings but 
fwre-lo transcribe as an 
■J? r Tyndall had been 
^ocralcd with Sidney's circle 
j becfinic Master, having 
gm lu the Earl of Lciccs- 
‘ “jcdandcsiine marriage to 

Essex, he ollie- 
ask.*' i inU 00 Sidney's death 

ffSL? * 

^fHume m his honour. 
l "tobriuie,nis Larhry 

D . e »ny belongs lo a 
ln "hich the writer 
ju nf 5 ‘he recipient about 
lu dy, and as such it 
y«ung 

s ft-. of .Sidney's 

II St of!h youn 6" brother 

^ an,c c ^ s - 0ne 
i : S te n , a months later 
iftly )n r penny, also sur- 
br era ^ tragic transcript, 
«m^w nCphe y and en- 
^abmr,rf . u ncles letter to 

c ° pK% are 
were given to 
^Mii 9P 0 y rt !"°^ r . *o fix in 
H aduiirii 0od advice from 

:^^' inan of pre - 

( hsL- • 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


VddreLr 1 ^ nusUa * >n that 
,. a ressinQ « c 
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ponsc to a request from Denny for 
ins advice. Denny was about lo go 
out lo Ireland on ihe staff of the new 
1 nrd Deputy, l ord Grey dc Wilton, 
anil it was natural that lie should wish 
to consult the son of the mun who 
until a few months before had him- 
self been Lord Deputy. And he must 
have been aware how far his owti 
education Ml short of Sidney's. 

Edward Denny was the fifth son 
of Sir Anthony Denny and his wife, 
Joan, who was a daughter of Sir 
Philip C hampcrnuwnc. He was born 
in 1547, probably at Cheshunt, and 
was named after King Edward VI, to 
whom Henry VIII had appointed Sir 
Anthony guardian. Hitherto Edward 
Denny had led an active lire: In Ire- 
land with the Hurl of Essex in 1573; 
some privateering voyages, on which 
he is recorded as having taken three 
prizes, in 1577 and 1578; and at the 
end or 1 578 he sailed with his cousins, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Waller 
Ralegh, on their abortive expedition 
to North America. It must have been 
during those years at sea that he 
acquired ilia! •* very good judgment 
uf the sea mappes " on which Sidney 
compliments him; but he felt the in- 
adequacy of his knowledge of less 
practical mailers and, in spite of pre- 
vious experience of Ireland, he hoped 
for opportunity there to do sorne 
intensive reading. For now in the 
summer rtf 1580. he had decided, as 
Sidney puls it. lo ■* bend himself to 
sotildicry ” ; and on July 13 he ana 
Ralegh each received £100 for con- 
ducting 200 soldiers from London 
lu Ireland. _ 

At Whitsun : 1 580— Whitsunday 
that year was on May -2— Sidney, 
as this letlclr shows, was at Wi/ton 
ijoitoe with his lister, the County 


BY JOHN BUXTON 

of Pembroke, for whom he had 
there been writing the Arcadia. He 
docs not mention this to Denny, 
but he docs urge hint lo “ remember 
with your good voyce to singe my 
songcs, for they will one well be- 
come an other ”. These songs are 
probably to be found among the 
“ Certninc Sonets ” published in the 
folio Arcadia of 1598, for the songs 
in A strophe! anti Stella were not yet, 
so fur as we know, written. Several 
of these songs arc headed “ To the 
tunc of . . .'\ with the opening phrase 
of the Italian or Spanish or French 
tunc lo which Sidney had written 
English words. But the principal 
interest of the letter Is the evidence 
it provides of Sidney's -own wide 
reading in history and other subjects. 

After a more than perfunctory 
reference lo the Scriptures, " the m- 
comperublc Laniernc in this fleshly 
darkness of ours ", " the foundation 
of foundations, and Wisdome ot 
Wisdomcs”, he lists works on moral 
philosophy (Aristotle's Niconmchean 
Ethics, Cicero's De Of flats, some of 
Plutarch’s Mnralia ) ; books on the 
art of war; books on geography, 
among them Ortclius’s recently pub- 
lished Theatrunr orbls r f rrrt ™"'7~ 
about this time he wrote to Planltn 
for a copy of the latest edition ; and 
a long list of historical works. Greek, 
Latin, Italian. French, but In Eng- 
lish only HoJinshed s Chronicles, 
which had been published two or 

three years before. He assumed m 
Denny a facility in Latin, Italian and 
French (including ‘ old French 0, 
though the Greek works lVoitfd be 
available at least in Utlnjraijstet^. 

This is a formidable ^stfora soi- 
, . dier on active service, and ^Sidney s 
j advice to Denny on planning h«.«h? ’ 


dies seems lo demand several hours' 
reading a duy. But it to well consi- 
dered, and Sidney shows that he 
understands that a method which 
suits one man mny not suit another. 

“ Whether noive you will doe these by 
peecemeale, all in a day, or first goe 
thorow with one, yow must be yuur 
owno judge, us von findc your mem- 
ory best serve. ' To me, the variety 
rather delights me. then confounds 
me ” — an admission that tells us 
much of the man who was even then 
writing the Arcadia. The letter shows 
the Sidney whom Fulke Greville re- 
vered in his memory, “ his talk ever 
of knowledge, and his very play lend- 
ing to eqrlch Jiis mind "; .iuid il shows 
that concert vWth' the' 1 nature tif 
knowledge which so much interested 
Greville and Bacon when they were 
living in Essex House together in the 
1590s. But the letter also shows a 
different side of Sidney, that sympa- 
thetic understanding of other men 
which, as Jean Hotmnn observed, re- 
sulted in his being " untouched by 
any man's envy or detraction And 
throughout it retains, that humane 
lightness of touch which character- 
izes all that Sidney wrote. 

Although - no other letters from 
Sidney to Denny are known to sur- 
vive, in the autumn of 1581 Sidney 
wrote to Sir Christopher Hatton on 
Denny's behalf, to request a grant 
to him qf the Powerscourt estate.' 
And Denny himself, in a letter to 
Walsjngham written from Powers- 
court, refers to Sidney as M the most 
worthy young man in the world ”, 
But it does not appear that Powers- 
court was granted ip Denny. 

The text here presented follows the 
t GpelI(Dg.and puqqtiqttion ,qf Man- 


sell's transcript (MS. Don.d.152), 

except for one emendation. In Hie 
list of Plutarch's Discourses 

Mansell placed a comma after 
" nattcrcr " instead of after 

" Friemle 1 his I have cnrrectcd. 
(In Philemon Holland's transla- 
lation, 1603, these essays arc entitled, 
“ How a man may tlisccrnc a Flat- 
terer from a Friend ’\ and "Of 

morall vertue ”.) No Discourse can 
properly he entitled, "The 1-riende 
of morall vertue ". 


To my Wei beloved friend 
Mr Edward Denny 

My Ned. y you love me is no newes 
unto me, havinge received so notable 
proofs of it, but yet is the remembrance 
alwayes exceed Inge grateful!. And very 
willingly doo I beare the preferringe of 
the noble L. Gray;) since so 1 prefene 
him to my sclfe, us 1 will ever he mast 
glad lo doe him service with affectionate 
honor, which truly I am but lo very 
fevve. And if you should doe otherwise, 
In stead e of thankinge you, I should 
doute you might In -like soric dlspcnce 
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with ><nif M-llr In SL - tl mo ttoliimlo siiino 

iuIilt i if lis,i; iiiillio UkijiioiiiliiliLV <Vl 
WiiiIIio I IniHiin |i mi (liLTlurc si i II. uml 
ymi ninftlu.- ini' with Inin, -.no therein 
writ i iii.iIlIil* my wife with you. Ami 
onutmcvvo uiv hoihI l dvwitd m Utviitgc 
of (i 10 , nr cKi* I stin I! bee a Ini *scf by 
>nn. Von will mo r»» lell you my minde 
i»r tin* ifiuvtinyi- y.mr ■vtiiilyes. I will due 
it as well a-. 1 1 io lias l i'f yiuif hoy, and my 
InFo Judgi-iiieiil iv ill liable me. lint first 
lei me iviuysc with you, y since the 
Hiincihlv* cori'tiluliun ot mil lyino, doth 
tec pc ns from fide in i ploy menu, 1 you' 
doe yet keopo ymir selle uwake, w 
the delight of know ledge ; one of (lie 
notables! e fie els of y. tt^li makes us 
(tiller from beasts. Resolve I her for 
upon y still. & resolve thus y when so 
ever you may iitMly say to your selfc 
you loose yom tynic, you doe indeed 
louse so much of your life; since of 
lyfc I Though the material) description 
of it, be the body <8 senile) the consid- 
eration arid marking* uf it stands only 
in lyme. Neither let us leave of. because 
pc reliance (lie right pryce or these things 
is not laid wiilioul we should wi*hc our 
selves Asses been use ionic folkc knowc 
no! wliui n mnn mcanes. Dili to your 
purpose I must soy this; If I should 
generally discourse of knowledge What 
I* is V how many kimles '! which worthy, 
which not 7 I might build upon a large 
ground, and yet pcrchnimse leave you 
unsatisfied, & my selfc wander 
beyond myne owno reach. This 
no doubt is ire we, y such is to 
humane mimics the infinitcncs of 
them, y to swallow them tip ' 
is impossible. Well may a man be 
swallowed in them, and fruitclc&ly, if 
he have noi the belter lync to guide 
him in the Lnbcrmthc. This considera- 
tion Ihcrforc must must [sic] be par- 
ticular, and particularly bent to your 
scll'e, for one (hinge is fittc to be knownc 
by a sco Her y will reed In the scools 
and an other by Ned Denny: And even 
in Ned Denny one way to have been 
begone if you weare a child, and 
an other of this age you nowe pass in. 

If you were younge surely the toungs 
of l.atinc Sc Grecke (which be as it 
were the tresure hawses of leaminge) 

& Hie nrt of l.ogiek (which indeed helps 
much to try the vnlcw of cehe (hinge) 
were exact ly to be desired. And such 
lyke which nowe without a miraculous 
wide, <S hies singe of God, woold bring 
forth as vnync a iubourer, as if a man 
y must fight to morowe, would only 
smddy howc to sende for a good Sworde 
into spuigne. To my Nedd Denny thcr- 
foic, and even sue to my <selfe> tfor I 
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due in llns will, \ mu. as wr line nne in 
;tu nlhvi hi Inn sent .1 U-.I up. leach holure 
"cc have well lea moil llns I Hunk may 
be (lie ciUiim', (■■ kiii'Wc. wh;it ll is we 
desire In kunui' And y I thin kc In lv 
double. the one ,is ciuKcrninge om 
selves, i lie olliu an nnlwaid apphcaliuu 
of om selves 'Hil- knowledge of mir 
selves no liniible migli! to be nin:,l pre- 
tiou.s uiilo ih: ;nul (lieicui the holy 
script liras. if no! the only, are certainly 
die iiiconiperahlc I aril erne in this 
fleshly darkness of ours: 1-m la Iasi wliat 
is nil knowledge 7 if iii l lie end of this 
title find weeristune pilgrimage. Hell 
become our semi in' lliev Ihcrfore 

arc diligently b* be redd. To iliem if 
you will adde us lu ihc lielpe of the 
second table (I iiieanc y which con* 
tayncs (lie love of thy neighbour, & 
dealing betwixt man & man) some purls 
of nuiToll Philosophy, I thinke you shall 
doe very wisely. 1-or in trothe often- 
tymes wee erre, Ihinkinyc we doe well, 
ns lunge as we incline well; where in- 
deed waul of knowledge, may make us 
doe as much wickedness (I hough not 
soe wickedly) as they which, even pre- 
tensed ly edmil all nuiigh lines*. Tlierc- 
Olit Hie r fore muy we secke whut it is 
to be duly iusle, truly vullyanl, rightly 
temperate. & rightly friendly, with their 
annexed quid I i lyes, and comrarycs. And 
llicrof arc many bookes written; but 
to my pleasing Aristuilcx Hthickcs 
passe; but lie is somethiuge darkc 
and hath need of a Logicall examina- 
tion, TuJIycs oil! ccs next if not equal!, & 
truly for you & my selfc. beyond any. 
With him you may ioync some of 
Plutarcks discourses, ns of Refraining 
anger, of curiosity, of the Tranquillity 
of the minde, of Lite Flatterer and the 
Fricndc. or Mora 1 1 vcrlew, and soe by 
pecces as your ley sure serves. Uul let 
Tully be far y muter your foundation, 
next to the foundation of foundations, 
and Wisdoine of Wisdomes, I meane 
the holy scripture. And when you 
huve redd these, we will confer re 
further. The second parte consists as 
it were in the trude or our lives. For 
a physician must stnddv one l hinge, and 
a I.uwyer an other, but io you y iv ,h 
good reason bend your selfe to 


wli.it should be dune, the other u-hut 
hath bene done. Ol the lir>i ‘•urte is 
I.ARgcai' in l-reiieh. and Maeliinvcll 
in iiabari, and many oilier u-herof [ 
will not lake npMii me I" nidge, hut 
lliiv l thinke if you will -I tidily them, it 
dial I be necessary for you to exercise 
jimr halide iii setting ik-wnc what you 
reed, a* in descriptions of ki I tail Ions, 
camps, nnd marches, wiili some practise 
of Ariihmetikc, which sportingly you 
may exercise. Of them I will sav hoc 
further, for I am wiincss of myne ovvne 
iglioraiinee. For historical! maters. I 
would wish yv*w before you began to 
reed A lille of Sacrohoscus Sphocre 4 
& the Geography of some moderne 
writer, wherof there are many & is a 
very ensy and dclighlfiill studdy. you 
have a I heady very good iudgmcnl of 
the sea tnuppes, which will make the 
other much the easier; and provide 
your selfe of nn Oriclins, y when you 
reed of any place, you may lindc it out. 
A have it, ns it were before your eyes; 
For It doth exceeding!} continue, both 
(lie iudgcmcni. & memory. 

Soe imichc of this, as I account neces- 
sary for you is to be done in a moncths 
space, or lille more, for I doc not wish 
An artificers wudinge into it. Then (or 
the hisioryes them selves, gladly I would 
wish you shook! reed the Greek & 
Romanc writers, for they were the 
wisest, nnd fullest or excellent examples, 
both of discipline & stratugemes, and 
then woold I tell you, you should begin 
with Phillip Mclatit lions Chronology,-' 
so to Justine, 6 then to Herodotus, Th li- 
cit! ides, Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, 
Quintus Curtins, Polybius. Lyvy, Dio- 
nisius, Salust, Caesar, Dion, 7 Tacitus, & 
then y Em pours lyvcs, gnthered together 
in a volume by Henrieu* Stephanas.* 
Then to take Zontirus,* & NicclusJ u fur 
Ihc Greek pnrls, & Procopius; and from 
thence to fall lower, to the Qliculcr 
chronicles of eche country, as Paulus 
Acmilius 11 for France. Polidoro't for 
Englandc, and soe of the lest. But 
because this might scenic too longe, 
though in deed not soe longe. ns u 
man woold thinke, my con nee 1 1 to yon 
is even to begin with our English 
Cronide, sett mil by Hollinshcod j 


souldtcry, what boukes can ‘deliver., w Wcli you Vhoold reed' tho row till you 
stands in the books y profess the came to Edwnrdc the Ihitdes lyfc, then 
arte, & in hisioryes. I he firvlc nhcwcs to take l-'roj\sart. after him Auguemrd 


uf Monslielclt, 1 ‘ written in old frcnche. 
after him Philip de Cum i ties, 1 4 & then 
Guicciardin who reacheih Almost to our 
lyme. And these will serve your tunic 
for historical! mutters. Hut nowe may 
you aske me; What .shall 1 due first? 
Truly in my opinion, an lioxver to your 
Tesla men l . & a peeve of one to Till lyes 
ofliccs, & y wilhe studdy. Pluliirkes 
discourses, you may revile with more 
vase. For the other malvrs u I Inti your 
selfc nil other liowre for Savrohoscus, A 
Valerius, 1 -' or any other of Geography, 
and when you have satisfied your selfe 
in y, take your history of England, & 
your Orldius to knowc the places you 
reed of; and sue in my cpnccitc, you 
shall pnss both pleasantly and prorit- 
nbly. Your books of the Art of Souldicry 
must have un other linwer, but before 
you goc to them you shall doc 
well to use your liundes in draw- 
ing of a pintle. & practise of 
Arithmctlke. Whether nowe you will 
doc those by peovemeule. all ill a day, 
or first goc thorow with one. yow must 
be your ownc bulge, as you finde your 
memory besi serve. To me, the variety 
rather delights me, then confounds me. 
Thus not as a general! doctrine, but as I 
thinke it best for thee my qwim Ned, 
have I spent more lyncs then I thought 
to have done words, but good will carries 
mce on to this impudence to write my 
councell to him, y (to say nothing of 
your selfc) hath my L. Grayes com- 
pany Which nmvc I will end with these 
2 remembrances; I. y you forget not to 
note what you concenvc uf >• you reed. 
And 2. y you remember w* >our good 
voyce, to singe my songes. for they will 
one well become un other. My I.. of 
Pembrook," my sister. & your charge 
tlinnkc you with many tliunkes, and your 
cakes are reserved, against all the 
parrish come to dinner. Remember 
your last promise, & Farewell from my 
heart. Ai WiUon 1 his Whiisondm. 
1380 

Yowre m r in name hut trew 
frond in dccdc. 

Philip Sidnei. 

Notes 

1. Arthur, Mill Lord Grey de Wilton, 
appointed I ord Deputy in July, 13W). 
imd known for sonic months that he 
was to succeed Sii Henry Sidney and 
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The tenth volume of the British 
Museum’s catalogue of incunabula » 
as Yfttunble u contribution to our 
knowledge of early printing ns any 
of its predecessors. As in the more 
recent volumes, the text is divided up 
thus : general introduction (by 

George D. Painter), introduction to 
the presses (by Leslie A. Sheppard 

nnd Painter), bibliographical descrip- 

tions and indexes (by the Museum’s single one ■from the library of King 
experts), and twenty plrilcs of Fac- George IV. Probably to compensate 
similes of Types. When four of the for . this, no fewer than f-ifay-slx 
world’s leading incunabti lists fShep- editions have been acquired since 
pard. Painter, the late Victor Schol- 1899. . 

derer, and Dennis E. Rhodes), with The difficult nnd highly compH- 


beforo 1501, only five have come 
down to us. Much must have been 
lost without record. 

No fewer than thirteen towns, 
excluding those where only Hebrew 
was printed and which are. conse- 
quently, excluded from this cata- 
logue, are not represented In the 
Museum. This collection, then, 
although exceptionally fine, is not 
quite m representative or as exten- 
sive as for some other countries. 
This may, perhaps, be accounted for 
by an early lack of interest tn 
Hispanic printing, only twenty-one 
mcunables coming from the collec- 
tion of Thomas Grenville and but a 


Barcelona (1478). Tarragona (1481), 
Valencia (1489), and Barcelona 
(1500). 

The plagues of 1475. I4H3. 1 4**5, 
and so on no doubt contributed u 
motive for some of these migrations, 
as well as the debts sometimes 
contracted by the printers — very 
considerable, for instance, In the 
case of Johann Rosenbach. The 
presence, loo, somewhere in the 
background, of an unrewarded 
“backer” (of whom there were an 
extraordinary number in Spain) may 
have appeared threatening to a 
printer lacking good business judg- 
ment, and escape may have been the 
easiest solution. 

The general introduction, based 
on the 856 recorded editions (not 
just those in the British Museum), 
nntilyscs the subjcct-multcr of Ibe- 
rian incunabula from various 


create s oWoguo, much will b. «. iR pSST'S*? I123E2 ^ 


pocted— hod no one win be dis- 
appointed/ ' From tiie frequent 
appearance of his name In the text, 
It is obvious that K J. Norton gener- 
ously placed his- expert knowledge 
of early Spanish printing at the dis- 
posal of the compilers. 

The British Museum's, collection 
of - Iberian incunables comprises 
about one-fifth of Che total recorded 
editrpns (181 of dn aggregate of. not 
less than 856). A surprising number 
of early editions are no longer 
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and.Mr Pai^fr with extraordinary Spanish book ^product! on in the fif. 
tto ™y* essential and ira- teenth century. Mr Painter rightly 

pomnt detalia remain problematl- stresses the preponderance of the 
ctj. Thus, for _the earliest Spanish vernacular. The incidence of vernac- 
** Bri uv h . Muwura * ular editions is astonishingly high in 
Uie cataloguers are obliged to con- certain unexpected catceorics tS 24 


cede that " neither the date, nor the 
place, nor even the press, of the 
Aristotle as entirely certain”. Much 
closer reasoning was needed to 
outwit the printers' traditional ret- 
Icence about themselves and their 
■ endeavours, whidi one notes, for 
example. In the hundred anonymous 


categories (52j 
per cent in pastoral theology !). But 
the subject-malter of Spanish incun- 
ablos ds singularly informative and, 
as Mr Painter aptly remarks 


Spanish fifteenth-centu 
Mitegral .part in the bac 
nation whose energy an 


printing is an 
.round of the 
pride, newly 


■**«*. feting H. h,«vy mm*. . over.hu 

ity -rate for -the early book produc- - men travelled about ' freely ^uu and ® a,e and unlte<1 Iasi 

lions of the Peninsula.' To cite but XcSutiT- GheHlInc ' y L,~ kh crown, would In the follow- 

two instances of this: the Catalan . sively to Bsrcefom^^sTS 'wJhriH^ ^5 n,na,e «‘ ,aIyse lhc 

cus.- Xitncnez, Gerana :■ Dlc®o. 1 de f!4Qfi\. / - ... 



GumleU 1495. vim publfshrf^n u ■ details too, are re . 

edition' of 2,OQOi copies, of which France i tp UwaswTl 5 P) Sr Pol! c . ord ®1’ ,n lh . e case of the Prove t- 
. only a single one survives: Of; the do TKomifcres(J519V Ld ^ToulnnS *SS!^ ordbils Prpedicalonim, 
nearly 000 iMohisorral Indiil-, nSW. AMriftam MrMriS 'W W Mel-. 
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luul consulted him 
before him. He rend u 1 ! 1 
12 August, 15S0? f hcdl> ' 

2. Sidney had thouuhi ^ 
remove himself from ri Wti' 

1“ '?<« ;4van?X c 5L E 

the French marriage, jn? 

His compla ^ 
rcw, V"*» fit employ™"' 
inou one. 1 


Us Instructions sur /, r^. 
guerre is now gcncrullv , 

sieur * Foab«Z<i t RuxsULL. Early Pointers 
generally ulSS^Sf '« Canthla. 37ftpp, 


MnnkMrD G.NeilufiheB^G: Oxford 

.-brary.forhishclpinrrffi# 


thnnk M 
L 

work. 

4. Johnnncs 
Split ici n. 

5. Philip Mcltmchihon: 


dc Sncro 


University Press. 

^Inhibition of Canadian Art held 
Boko-L Tale Gallery in 1964 was the 
!,Dd still almost the only) occst- 
the British public was 


IIaksii, GtiOtait:. Lonesome 
222pp. Longman. £2. 

6. Justinua: I'.x Trod p 0;/|D .,-. pwduced a number of pain- t\ vo kinds of imprisonment figure in 


ab drhe ininiiio^ the former Doim- 


cerncd with the solar system, and 
more particularly with the Earth and 
Moon. Here wc find some very 
up-to-date information about the 
latest discoveries on the Moon. Venus 
and Mars. The final part of the 
work discusses the universe at large 
and the structure and evolution of 
the galaxies. This is by no means an 
elementary introduction to astro- 
nomy, since sonic previous know- 
ledge of the .subject and of physics 
is called for, hut the hook will 
appeal to those who lake a wider in- 
terest in the universe as well as to 
the serious amateur astronomer. 


Biography and Memoirs 


Rood, 


V i iy< f, Ar i in ir. V/ m.v*v i iii nm I the 
Roots of Ruwitin fulturr. 1 ‘Mpp. 
Newton Abbot : David and 

Charles. £1.75. 

I he word Moscow is used more often 
as a symbol than a place name. As 
a town it has always seemed the ugly 
sister to l-'uropean Leningrad. The 
reissue of this small monograph, alas, 
rather draws attention lu a publishing 
gap than fills it ; fur this is it lunlalit- 
ingly inadequate and often inaccurate 
summary of a city which still retains 
medieval lonw. When n bibliography 
of hooks on Moscow can omit the 
name of P. V. Sylin. and when half 
Ihc text devoted to the visual arts car- 
ries only one illustration, and that an 
almost indecipherable 4in by Jin 
map of nineteen th-ccmury Moscow, 
we have to realize that a satisfactory 
history has yet to he written. 


extends Libtl XXXXiiiF'' ** rf mer * 1 ^forc flic 
7. Dio Cnssiuv ofthe nineteenth century. Even 

X.Dc vita cxccllc, mum imutA sill come as a surprise to learn 
liber, by Cornelius Ncpofi it h possible to compile u refer- 
tecnlh century was attributed toa book with concise biographies 
lius Probus; Henrfcus Siephaiui «f 4,000 such artists, some of 
Henri Estienne. a French Kfc a nerc working as far back ns 
printer and friend of Sidney. uhlanth century and nil of 
y fotinnis Zonarac Annulet, t tij ^ acre born before 1867. A 
century work which presennu ber of those listed were British 
cSu* UlC ° 5t Mr y bool,c|! naval °fi' cers or govern- 

.« 

tcemh -century ^''''coJlSo.' ' stfiyand a few are even photo- 
Zonams. to who coloured their work, 

\\. be rebus gestis Franco™ [ ^ apparently fairly common 
Herein. mda from the I84(l< onwards. 

t2. Polydorc Vergil-, /tnslfa* Bw compiler, author of a standard 
lihri XXII, by nn Italian k to tf of Canadian painting, is to be 
(he court of Henry VIII. olubted on producing u useful 

13. Iv premier (seeniul etc) *pfw* ew book which, if not for 

Fnipirmni He Monurcllri n\p nl reading, should certainly he 
froisstirt. . (thrives of any library used by 

14. Philippe dc Comincs; Cmn am of art. 

l5!"c«m«H.K Valeria,: 0'S* Tr H .hL!' S l,J ,.?' rK ; , . N0 !."’ 

primh tisuonomiue rudimraki . ^ ,e ascilb 

Im, « 4 IVcrlri of the Japanese A rust. 

16. The suggest ion that this sentetwi & Hague: Society for 
refer to Spenser is untenable. WscArlsand Crafts, 
meaning is: "... to write my a nit of the Dutch in Japanese 
sc I lo him that hath my Lotd6 s lends to be overlooked now 


Ihc autobiography of George Harsh. 
The First lasted for twelve years in 
Georgia and the second for three 
years as a prisoner of war in the 
hands of the Germans. In Georgia, 
the author was a member of a chain 
giing mid saw the gang boss killed by 
a desperate prisoner. In Silesia, he 
took part in the tunnelling project, 
already described in detail by Paul 
Briekhill, and uffls fortunate not lo 
be among the escapers from Slalug- 
luft III who were shot by the 
Gestapo. Between bis two spells of 
imprisonment, he served as a tail 
gunner in British bombers. There is 
plenty of grim experience in his life 
story, a good deal of evidence of the 
comradeship evoked hy common 
misfortune and of the high endurance 
of which Ihc human spirit is capable. 


Business 

SlNdit, Ajit. Take-overs. Their rele- 
vance to live Stock Market and the 
Theory of the Firm. 174pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £4. 

The subtitle shows the originality of 


Natural History 

Hhi-naul, Ernst with Craio-Bcn- 

Niivr, A. Libyan Mammals. 85pp. 

Oleander Press. £4. 

In Strabo’s lime, settlement in the 
Greek colony of Cyrcnc had its 
hazards : the region was ** infested 
by a multitude of dangerous animals 
of all kinds significantly, the 
nymph Cyrene, protectress of the 
colony, is represented strangling a 
lion with her bare hands. Nowadays, 
Ihc lion, the leopard and many other 
:uii mats have disappeared altogether 
and Ernst Fiufnagl can record only 
stxty-iivc species in this excellent 
field guide to the mammals of Libya. 
The guide is introduced by short 
articles on Ihc place or mammals in 
tl\c history of the country, Ihc evolu- 
tion of the mammalian fauna and 
a general account of (lie ecology of 
this part of Africa. A good key. 
many pen-and-ink sketches, and notes ' 
on identification, habit at, behaviour, 
food and distribution of the species, 
provide a valuable basis for lho.se 
engaged on field studies or with a 
uRnmil interest in the wildlife of the 


balaclava ; John F. Kennedy, in an 
altitude of prayer ; Pope John, 
benign and plump on pasta ; Heming- 
way, well weathered ; Einstein, in 
sweet contemplation ; Churchill, pre- 
paring to growl; Casals, from the 
rear; and thirty-eight others. 

A brief biography and personal 
comments by the photographer 
accompany each portrait, although 
on the Queen and Prince Philip he is 
reverently mute. The printing, 
accomplished with special ink. is 
superb and etcarly captures every 
level of tone from velvety black to 
sparkling highlight. Historians of 
the future arc likely to Mud portrait 
collections like this of much legend- 
ary interest. 

Social Studies 

Milson, Frld. Youth in a Changing 
SnWcrv. 134pp. Rout ledge and 
Kegan Paul. £1.50. 

This book will be valuable to anyone 
who is surprised or intrigued by any 
of the following propositions: that 
young people arc influenced by the 
society in which they grow up; that 
modern societies change rapidly and 
confusingly; that young people in u 
confused environment are restless; 
that many societies arc complaining 
of a " youth problem ", but some 
more than others ; that there arc nil 
kinds of young people, not all of them 
restless or ilisatTccted ; (hat we will do 
well to offer (hem our respect, sup- 
port. nnd friendship. Useful biblio- 
graphies are included ; and one repul- 
sive term—" Young Engenders 
coined. 



deuce ” to offer advice lo D«nj. - — - ----- - ----- 

1 7 The second Part, who marciel allmvcU io main 
Sidney in 1577. I 6 * 1 ^ Wllh lor more 

■Jtw centuries— from the mid 
VMih to the mitl-ninclecnth. 
fjtr. Japan’s only source of 
rWijr about the outside world 
to period was through the 
Rangaku or Dutch studies. 
Tjarcely surprising, therefore, 

, nn („ ,»(}!*■; Museum should have 

sulored rare until 1 * 12 . hMifa collection of Jupnnalia. 
more than 100 copies 0 f essays on aspects of 


firms' records and slock market 
figures. He analyses causes of firms' 
decease since the war. their profit- 
ability, growth, dc, and characteris- 
tics of the lakcrs-over. The work com- 
plements liis and Li. Whittington’s 
(irtiwili. 1‘iof liability ami I aluaiiim 
(1%8) which analysed survi- 
vors. It confines Itself lo firms in 
manufacturing in the UK quoted on 
the Slock Exchange and illuminates 
significant differences between dead 
acquired and ’ 


species, a glossary of Arabia and 
Tamahuq iluines and a gooq niap 
with gazetteer. In content and appear- 
ance this is a worthy addition to llio 
-Books on I .ibyu " series. 


Transport 

Faylil, H. nnd Ni.wiiam, A. T. The 
Waterford & Tramore Railway. 
63pp. Newton Abbot; David and 
Charles. £1.25. 

Small, Irish, and with no physical 
connexion with any other railway the 
Waterford and Tramore hud most of 
the basic qualifications for failure yet 
it lasted over 100 years and was 
mainly prosperous (dividends of 7} 
percent). lLslalcis neatly (old in this 
second edition of n book which first 
appeared in I9&4. 


World Affairs 

Mi-'min, K. P. S. The huhr-Soviet 
I reatv. Setting anti Meaning. K.tpp. 
Delhi: Vikas. Rsl2. 

I* \m , S \ l y v vr v r a. The Man run 
Mirage. 233pp. Bombay: New 

Horizon. Rs35. 

These two books illustrate in tin in- 
teresting manner the conflict uf 
opinion which now exists in India 
over the relations, past, present and 
future, between New Delhi and Mos- 
cow. K. P. S. Mcnnn shows himself, 
in these nine articles reprinted from 
various publications, a staunch be- 
liever in the disinterested friendship 
of the Soviet Union and in its utility 
lo his country. It is a view which de- 
serves respect, but Ihc implicit sug- 
gestion that ■! he events leading up to 
the 1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty, accom- 
panied as they were by massive dip- 
lomatic support and a lavish supply 
of sophisticated armaments, were 
.something different in kind from the 
corresponding policy which the 
Nixon Administration adopted to- 
wards Pakistan is surely rather naive. 

On the tragedy of Bangladesh 
Mr Me non takes an equally simpli- 
cist view ; lo him, the massacres were 
all on one side. The question of who 
originally xlsiFtciJ them is ignored ; 
Mr Menuu appears indifferent to the 
sufferings or the Bihari set tiers. The 
kind of attitude which Mr Menon 
adopts is just that which fills Mr Patel 
with seething indignation— he would 
describe it, no doubt, a s sloppy, sen- 
timental and purblind. He is a very 
hard-hit ring writer, whose previous 
attacks upon what he regards as his 
country's effete and spineless foreign 
policy have attracted a good deal of 
attention. In this latest book he turns 
nil his heavy guns upon the deficien- 
cies of Marxism us a creed and as a 
puli lieu I programme in a manner 
which would give Mr Menon a 
cold shudder. Not that Mr Menon 
is necessarily a Marxist himself— in- 
deed few Hindus are, doctrinally at 
least. But to nltnck in this manner a 
plan for life which India's good and 
great friend the Soviet Union holds 
so dear -what ! L ' 
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It is difficult to find bf* pnmanly t 0 the specialist. nv , n \.lund. 
this catalogue. In order to M however, are well 

the locating of copies of w should attract those 

icenth-cenlury and xixteenw^* Kwieral interest in Japanese 
publications of the versall r; l heir studies. The 

Antonio de Nebnija, it illustrations of 

been useful to mention tfl f" h, particularly of two 
del hi bli of Ho Nebriseuse W J J^vetcd, and t*-- '• 
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his travels by 


the coloured 
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press, a reference to **«y on the latter 

>i polnischer disappointing, 
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Philosophy 

Wi lt l III IMI'K. Rixii-k. The Signify 
ranee of Sense. Meaning, Moda- 
lity and Morality. 2 1 6pp. Cornell 
University Press tlBEG). £3.60. 
The main thcnic of this book enn be 
briefly staled. T« is that words which 
haVe often been taken lo be the key 
words of moral philosophy, words 
such us " ought ", " right " and otliers, 
in fact, mean the same whether they 
nrc used in moral or in non-moral 
contexts. Therefore, it is argued, 
the analysis of their meaning ennnot 
illuminate morals as such. This is not 

, j. — an entirely new thought, but It is 

A. Some Aspects of riighteenih- f : , j r i y new • and it is in any case worm 
Centurv England. (»4pp. stating and restating as un unliuote 

, wt « . a* lo the anxious analysis of these terms 
Williams, Auwu y. and Nov ak, w hj c h bus gone on in the past twenty 
MaXIMILI IAN n. Congreve Con- R hough it is tailing off now). 
sider’d. 54pp. Unfortunately this particular state- 

l^w Angelo.: William Andrews mcn i 0 f the truth Ls so unrelentingly 

Clark Memorial Library. facetious, jokey and over-written 

. , . (hat much of its force is lost. From 

The four papers here « r,M, P^Jj n JEjj the detlicalidri right, through to the 
were read at seminars ■J J J find paragraph the style is; an embar- 
Library m I .os Angeles. I Ik firs . two . m( j serves only to disguise 

little in common save lliur ^ ^nsj^icness. and sometimes even 


History 

Plumb. J. H. and Dm kino. Viniun 


press 

Polotnis. ein 

cynh Warszawska ira AtWti’Jj from the historical, 
that is Mainz, 1946) irigM J'JJ that mutter, artistic 
included. Titc comment JJJJljL- F but also he makes no 
the Uocados de oro reads: Modys important and 

of wisdom adapted from^ !^l^ «d study of Nagasaki 

and said to have been in 1969 by Charles have - — ----- s . ... uic scnsimcnm nuu 

Bomura- Vo, or of the catalogue period. J . H. Plumb is concerned with f I argument 

iV.V-Nonanmi collection of the intellectual climate of the age. tne sense 

where he discerns u significant change 
In the later half of the century. The h hy 

interest in science and in progress was I nOiograi y 
yielding, among the governing class, KaRSII< Yousup. Fares of our Time. 
lo conservatism and satisfaction with 202pp including 48 plates. I oronto 
things as they were. ” The social and University Press. London : Oxford 
political establishment* ", writes Pro- university Press. £7:25. 
fessor Plumb, “ were Tar lew con- c is another gallery of inter- 
cerned with intellectual •‘Clivil) ih »n nat - ona | celebrities from the coilec- 

lion of the distinguished black-and- 
white portrait photographer from 
has been i recording 
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modern glass and concrete more sur- 
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sightseer might realize. The authors 
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Miuriu 1 .. nl. .hnifr .4 ilu ■ .nicer 

I iln ji . mi. I ..IIm Inl-.ini illi * 11 ti'l.ii" 
(mi l-i In .inn linn l.< -li. l. ni. In Ihr 
l.iln.iri -in iln nl I ilnJii litillEIC* 
Villi'. trill hi ii .nJiriir |n ||„ Iln r 11 T 1 .nn 


In itilJIn ■ In ..Hi . 1.1111 ■ . j.tl.UU.. A ill 
I" -'ll' mil l.i.aij. 'll- fill > ■ I 1 ii Jill nj nl 
|. iin it ill 1 -i-.-n- rt 

i i.ini". i.| Jiipli.iiilnii .! rni fur rli-'i ejf • 

I'.flll.l*-. rn it Iv. i.ll'JIII il 1 1 ..III III. 1*1*11. 

irv.il _ | -iintt in [ Ii r clli-.li nl I Iiilht-I I Ou- 
ml mu. I 'full sum. lnnni-iitli siuilnij- 
tlnla. v Ii-.mi rln fnllln thi.iilM rw If- 
inmi'd ji V'iui Xt i- itil .Ir 


iijent. pii-trr.ilili siih > iicurrr in a eden. 
line nl (rrbnjijl dlnlpUnr. Ai<rrn print* 
ej|>viltilie itscncljl 

Vli'lbn ildii 111 and nPl'liE.illun formi 
hum ihr C 111 l-im.irlin. llmtllfl Pi mg, 
Klimuiiiiuin HI MU. L luchip dale April 
1$. I PI I'Abh SIATJ RI.J-'F Rl'.NCE 
NM JIJ-J.'K?: ON I.I IT I 1 If ANO fN- 
Vl'l.fll'h. 


Markv.t ukskakch 

LIBRARY 

Hid Blii kb Mjfktl IMtciittli Unit nn 
I id iniivWei ■ small ciimmcitiNl lllvuy 
■nil 11 ir.i 1 mam iji ii-itm fm lit Kist-airn 

II ill II Lull he Iiij.ilim-.J villi hjtiIu.iI 
b» uiic pritnn nbn iit-rd n«i nt rritnnlj. 

I mvt* fnniiai u ii all li. ml' im I hit iinnld 

ilrjllj dill uinitnni Jitllip ■fm l[j r mirk 
alii jdt Aiiltiimi In a Jniut-r nr>inl/d- 
11 * 1*1 nr pcilmpt «n nil niit wltlime iL-iurn 
in ihe iirulrttlnn s.imc mini aluliiy 

it ■ 11 il d Ik- jn jdi.-iHLiir. 

Plrute ltnu- ui leicnlhinr Inr an appii- 
niu.n fuim iu JVik.taad liepaiinrni. 
Drlllib MuiSM Krveatch Ikiieau l.tl . . 
■Siulifcil llntite. 3J 'file Mall. Pal Ini, 
W.S loT «OMJ. 

CHAD D1CUT0N URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 
PUBLIC LIIIH 'SKIES 
DP PUT S' 1 1 UP. AIM AN 

’ AppUdUhinl. dciBltlnj qim)iricai<oAi 
and eaperUtM-c, me Inrjwd from 
CHARrphpn libh artanji r« iuii 
POST un AP.« fElibii ID 2I.VI2J. 


borough or fi.h- nwinu 

JJIlIf.SKIIS 1*1 I'.lll I Ml N I 
Al'J'f Jl ■ l I HlNh .III- mill- <J Inr llni 
ai'IMininunl ol u si M'lll ASM Vi AM' 
imjir i.i iinmi, 1 . tjinu uliliin 1 imjc 
AP J tci.ldd in I.I. -'ii pn jmiiiini l(.<ni 
h'.frftT* "I rlir InlrimniiUlt' I'.ul I 
l Aumin:iln.|i o| ■ ht I iliimli. A-. -nuniinn. 
«.ilh pr.i|jii-n|nl] I.i 1 luvlt AP 'll. i"‘ In 
fl.i>5' per ■iiininii iii'"ii 1 ■■■■■ l*I- linn >>l 
■hr j-'iiul Par 1 11 i ia'iiinjil»n 
Thr tin ntti ui 4|i|.iit'anl V|11 ■"i'*''* 
Mtf Hit- rvnliid I liiMliiu | ihipii nn>l 
mill lie in i|ini||> ul KradfiV irjuctit lui 
Ihr till"'.' Iihnill -itiisn I iimIkt In- 
roiiuiniiin inn 1 l<r nliluinrii li-on ilm 
Ilui.tiiiih I iliianan. C'.-ni'sE l.ihmy. 
Hues Slr.-tl. I'lrt lit in J. 

C'ninlilcrollnn n i.i |>nn|ti..ii nf li.'ii"- 
Im: or |4HI IH-I IS III Ill'll III Jill- fill Illiirt. 

ana up li- dr nci is nf nsn-'t jI ripitwi 

■ 111 ht alitn. 

-spplliulinn.. »M ill'll 1 . 1 'I ltd li> III-’ 

nauiM Vi | itt-i. nl live*, ifiihi hr Turni'l 
b v mi noi lain uuu Jil> Aiuil. I'r-I 
I II Union. 1 -still < Icrk. I •■'.tli Hji'. 
Plcilitaiinl .Slitrtll. IS'!. 


RKSTEVEN COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

API'I If. AIIONS air intinsl fm me 
PilSI nr MUBIir I IRRaRIaN. 1 >.| .ni 
an SI rj fflld L librarians Scull- Ll.l ll' I" 
Cl Mjb if 11 .** il pri nninim siurllnu 
Wlarv nnd nrocnctvlon htvoi'd Iln: Imr 
will he Jepeadrni on qunlillt.iUniii jnd 
(■penance 

AcLiiltniiniLt eKlini full puiiiiulart jiul 

(he nniHC- uikl nddrciu't ul n><> icierret 
iliDiinl feneh me hr S 1 T 1 Arril. is l. 

R. A Pcurtaii. Clerk ul IlK I uumv 
Caindl. ( Iiumr UUkei. slruln'd. I Inti 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


APPLtC'ATIONS are Inviiru f.ir ilia 
PllSV uf AS.MSIANI UUKAKJAN In 
chaiee >■[ 1 lie I .AW 1.IUKAKY l undli«aut 
ahnnlil he anuluQ'ts I'l.ifcanunlil dlplonui 
■ndfui rapcilencc si 'ill d lie an adtaniuse 
balncy un ihr »»!■: CL.Ml m 
Appnlnlllicailf will he made narnioily Inr 
a t>ru haili me it peilnd .J three tcaitihui 
1 I 1 I 1 mat hr rtirndrd in ft. nr scan ■ An 
rlllcIrniA liar will 'Mii-rali.' alirr live t .aix 
pml-pii.ballniinn trrt 111 -. 

l -ni 11 it nf H|.|iflcjiiii'n mid (iiriLvr jtnirl- 
ciilai* of 1 lir r'"I 11 nij "( .tlKalnid h» 
m rllhu.- in Thr lltbivlnir. 111 . (Jiiltemliy. 
Lee lit I S’ 1J1 giir.ilm; rcfciciiif numhrr 
hi / 1 >/Aii mu lam I ban l Tih \pill. 


CITY Ol Lli 1C ESTER 
POLYTECHNIC 

Require I fDIIARV ASMS IAN I S unuJ 
ediK'illunul bitckajonnd uciejiuri : 
I'lfilvin rkiKTiunrc on .idi jni'inr. 
W-hilur week. Rrfrxloiv lnellntci. 
Salmi >H a Xv'nla rhlnq io M.iriJ pci 


K APPlJ. nl'lna Jrlllll* ibf one. >| ULi Iklfv.T- 
<na nod cauilance. m 1 ’hirl Aifmlnlitin. 
r Oflker (Tie pi. IM.r. Ciiv of Leltt-sicr 


I’olnwhnlv. P.ll. : Ifua Mi. lelu/iki I.H 
““II 


COVENTRY Cl" 
UHRARIES 


BlmiOli I TflRARIAH 

= IP (2.19% 

APPfJCATItbNS are hivUrd fioin auull- 
. fkd I TtlltARl ANN to wnik. (nliufr In 
- eemoil Irnalna llhiars. Aalnrp tecurd. 


•' |M eemr.il Irndlna l|hiar>. Buliup accunl. 
Ilia* Ip. qBpl(llrui(niiviiitd ('upcrfearq. A 
•oMUionnl srum al up w ejo lowniils 
(emub.il Mptuva mid Iisn lanaidi Icsal 
rant inny he uvrrifnblf. 

APiiiit-iiion farau and furihet pairicu- 
hii frum (be IlhAlur. I.lhrutlei. Ari ftal* 
lex nn-J hi u 1 mms fJermrlrnum Adnilnh 
■U.iilan Havin' l..aia. CntenirY. C\ 1 3 RD. 


CAMBORNE SCHOOL OF 
MINES 


ttANs'lV tiSS? UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

HtVlIIROP r Ol- I.1UP 

'SSHPiuS* LIBRARIAN 

l ^Al’I'l.ll ATlONS arc taslied fat Un 

-i. nClVUm ™ r ° S1 01 U UK All IAN id ndcrt'il vjcanl 

l j m pi wm. hv ifK prchenl l.lbrarlan t reilrrinrai The 

■ PM* i( d-'iinblc feciri Onohn. 1 WJ. Salary 
' r 4 | 1 *V ,fl 55P ILrwdenhllb level. 

UI I . 1 flu I Ihrury tOiaprlra itn.anii volumri 

IRQ ®|»1 loilrwl*. Uifiely |(KSuIn R knl. 

Applleullaiia. io Include curriculum 

A EUAN : iST.jSi'!"'® "» Unraflm. «ual:|it M fh ns 

AHiArf . . , rad Damn tJal nddrerwii uf uwt rffcire*. 

el I<M ■ *;m ,u A* 9|» Mill in , u . 7(H) s< CK . 

d (kpcifarirq. A • 1 — " ■ - • 

isr? wSliii’h'iS NEW ZEALAND 

. further r« U - OBPaRTM I- NT UP fcDUCA-IIQN 

Ihi iitleb. Ari ttaj- NATIONAL LI Bit ARI AN 

yrinwm AonimK- . _ 

trniry. CTf I SRU. AT IONS are Inv.ird for ihe 

* pnilliun ur NATION Al I lllll Ah I AN 

Nnlldnal I lbnry nf New irjlacd 
'llfim rtc TBf .NnMoml l.ihnirlun, who it itKMiAi 


. AW It .VI IONS ere in tiled fw a new 
oT l.lUHARlAN-IN-'f flAHUE. iq 
Make up duiuS u .-utm 1 aa mumble 
^ :Hal*ry r UBimiSni' Hmta £1.140' 


V Kl.’IU „ .< ' - 

V piuifiri dciioiia and MipflutciAn 'fMtai' - • 

■ TUI ht uWalnvtl fitiin ih{ Hralsitar, " 

C mnhnine -StiiiKil of Miner. Carmtirne, 

. rurnwalt.' I Incfiiii' dale Inf rKclpl nf ' 
? appdtaii niH - 22nd. April, In. 

LONDON nOROlJCH OF 
ISLINGTON 

. . LIRR.VKIC-S ntl'ARlMEST 


- iClimknrd, Lnv.irladf wllh fontldcraMa 
Mp.iloi* ur brill iL-fi ilhenri- «eielW. Thu 
i'diiiiiw of 1 iiu putt inyfude ihr inner- '• 
sbind «r nn lallnsimi Llhrarv.' (he mnin- 
llcaiiK-c .nf ihe -huuk al-iek npd Ihe' eon- 
; (i id iif ihr iUff. - 1 

riiwi ftiTi? ah » 

abl. qua I If lid and eiprr fenced llhrarlada 
•This' pmi will prmlde an excel lent op- ... 

' purl unity foe n v*ana ' lihearlan Who 
with.'* hi iinin furl Her enpeeleaee In 
Rfcitncs flhinrv work. 

. ASSISTANT 

;!ieitm'F fiE.VEi OPMFN I" SPCnoN • ■ 

. ihalaiy-un a «caje rt*lnjj^fo ir. 0'6 >■ 

•I' srrlmlhil frem AiR- ' i 

lined and Envrlt'nteil Hbij.ri.ini . 
(u .-ifiv .tut- ■h'tfei ui (annex [<m wiih ■ : 
mondial xud pahfteirfqq ths lihrnrr '• > i 
Wrrin. 

. a P[il iwiloa forma’ and -fui I fir r ielaili j 
of lbr«r: pml* me avalltiMe hum Iba - I 
!£*£..!■ -Uwirlan. bt Elalluway Ruid, i 
HI HJN IIVI : 0I-MT7 «Uli . , 

Uuhlirn if .lie Jill April.- 1172. t 

’ n.-i > >fiilb)l4»li Ah^«l44*tJt 


fcSSwsR i r.a 

uarnrni Ihrniuth Ihe iit'iu'rnl rniHv 
fiudil' 1 , L r y '’I 1 ' J ,,r uilt .1 iwvii 

Ih2”l7almno M ii U 'Jih ttll i"ll L,,Vurs S*rk'ee*' 

VJli.'IS- • >E l •Vh'tilbj jl lbs Kaw 

(M&’i'iu. rt,r ‘ ’ ■‘“ n,f "Penan. 

. 'fhd til Si. niimbe^f oiir } tulmon 

ihi“ * ,hh J aittPon bwip S 

ino- raonreli ealleetion. ttiii. „rrariu 
2 nd m Mi fim nl ! un lwl *een Vni^ 

•SS Nra^Pne , “,'S5,. * " ew PulW,B « 

Salary i.siMUa per annum. 

-®ssijr ssc : A lUfa/sa 
saisMBSi w & Esa: ,( ^ 

mlMlnoar for Nuw Zrabnd. Nrw/eiii^Sli 
^uw. I laymaMce, . - london: llV. 'K 
v^MI applfcniloos will clojc on 14 Awl 5 

,ef<)rrnft when 

. Royal Holloway 

COLLEGE , 

W LunduiiJ",. : 

XliAr /r^l5lXif!c t '' l ‘ CJ1 ' SUriuv . • .. 
— ^WM^TIONb- _ air lihlieJ for 


LONDON ROItOl'GII OF 
WALTHAM FOREST 

tf Al III Ml I'llK I S I 1 I 1 1174(1 il 

• Ibl 1 1 I.I 

I I'lr.l | MUJi'ii l|* nil 

-vl'l'llf \ll' INS II<1- iii.lmi I... III. 
I'lb^l II lull lllll'ShlVN i. •i'll'.. I 
lit ■•■•.•llili |l|. i* . r >11 .•■■■•■•liK* *f 

uMI In u,|.iqitlla|t lui Nli liM.iri m|. hr. 

llll. in jlioui Ilu- I i.llfji- | lliniri la t llll lx 
In Ml. Mi'll ji tid'-i -ji liiiUUImi iin ijiiilrd 
a uli Ilu- Ni.iil. lui I "ini,. 1 1 iMlyitihnl, 
llicie mil' nl- .i l.i.inJi iiiir ii I,- . In Uuie 
jmi'Ui A I •!< i It j tut th.mlil hr c biuiii.il 
I.il’l.irl 111 ', irn-lt ruhlv ulill .. deyrt.' Ihfl 
tliiuiiil h.iti- ii tiri.i'u Imtrc-i In uiithllix 
J 'ul rinairlu I -auiL rn tmint-tl'uii Iih iln 
ul llhrinli-t 

I hi' ..iluii it.ij.' I. ■ Ittliif.r | £ 1 . t“J 

l.'.nl, nliit l.iiiiilnii Alhutulite ul £ 1 IX 
llll 1 ., |v a ,i In un- lui III- ir ri[iiiri Ini'lll- 

ile* In iii'l'i.neil mix 

1'IMIIIt ul .l|'J*l k. ■ ll.lll, A III- Il -. 111.11111 hi 
■ riiLiunl iiui Inn lii-'U l-lill \|,ll. l'*“ J 
may li, .ihinhii-il fuim ilu l‘iln, Ipil li»- 
lic|ln-l w nil I nr i Ii r i dcuilv 

CI1Y OF WEST MINSTER 

I lllllAltll'S IIH'Alt IMI'N'I 
llllllAHV .VSSIS'lAKrS ut|iilnd pir 
Fr irilili itl/li "||" .ml "A" 1r>rli IB 
hour **«vk UikIuiIIhu fume ,'nuij uuii 

SnllililJib dill let! al'fi'iid nvti llll d.i>t 

Sinning is bin .inuidlrii ir. nn,- .,iui uuull- 

living m ti * imiutiie 

Paau-jcil ilium inr urplitniiuii iwu ro 
Ibr I III I Ihrurlan. I'uhll. | ni. , . M , f( . 
JchuHi- llo.u1. I pudon. NAVI. l luilna 
dulr. Tih A|"ll. I 1 *’ 2 
A ij. Uiiw in. In-in i k-rk. 

WliSI- .SUFFOLK 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

A q<i:>IHIi'.l I IHIIAIII AN I* fetiilllf.l 
! l J! Ri'l'Hlmnirtii ns Seiiiur .Wjiiim 

llln.mun in ihe Ml 'den hull | ihinri iiinnu. 
llic iippr.ininifni cairlet .ptilut ntpnnjl- 
UllUv Inr me children', trr.lcr* wlililn 
JJl* (JJ'i'P llw II hi .ui it-rthf la ne 
. P"i» lued Iiuiii ihr nen I Ibiury * am- 
munliy Ccnirc hi Ura'idun. I nun ihe Jui>- 
or '.ppolninjeni nniil in f|,ioht-r. 
when the llr.indun Lllimr, uivnt. ihe 
lututsiul jn[-ll,-iim whl murk al Ihe 

. Ba a r*" | - |h|a| > in n*av si. 

. llie i-il.irj ulftird will n,- wlitaln ihe 
Mhruit.in'. Se-ile i.iiijcii m .|ii,iJilioillniis 

■ 7ru J Inflii-i dr I.i lit rilKJ 

[Ulint id in'rlltjii-ju m:it In- Hum 

Ihf l riunii l.inr.uliui. shire Hull. Iluri 
.si. ■ -d ni'iKii t ||,-|. i. nj]. cv ., )s s, 

, PliJei; quulu itli-reme 'JISK. 

I'HK I'OLYI I CIINIC 
LIBRARY 

Vkfil VI llll AMI 1 1 1 IN 

.M&'&V *7 r .1 HJKAKIAK lSul .,,,1 
" n '' ,flf 

: -ss«iK“:JV!Kia' aikteua 

wMi t ii ,, ”i l ,e SeliniT. Mi 

will Hr alien i-iiiitidi-rjlilu in-r.I.iDi id 

«hifni P *“ ,Jcrt iwcuihjihH, in Hw nui'n 

jhAS'ltt'-M?' 1 '"KARIAN In tlinrae or 
4"? Main I Ibi.iry Ihihc ( nunirr. 

imiS. e i.. l 5 ,|ll f dlll ! L Uhr ? f \ ^ Jiluniilntf io 
iDLioiliuc .in uulumnred Issue smeni In 

„ m. ,lK WiffWtlul 

uuuUS"* t Wi h “’ 1 P ,cvl " u » eXHeflenee ul 
mdn<naled Ohranr nanim ■>■ un inieievi 
R,‘hf lechniqiien id lining tompmert in 
llhruiv and Inluinuimn work. 

C ? 11 «mu-’ ,h! ri ,hE ^ 7 “ e <'■«* I" 1 . 2 . 11 b 
r m mum. fliu nrlnlmun. [or I'h-iricied 
hroriiini it U. 1 J 1 . Furl Iter iwnkulnit 
Ar»IV #Pr ui?V l,n . ,,ITra ,tu,11 rnnhlo |.y , 411 , 
(Ifflrir ^’o.i rUm u }** I'fluhlliluneni 
W V I * i JF Miiefhnlfc. Wuhcrhiuniffnn 

WILTSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

LIHRAHV & MUSF.UMK sbRYIl'P 
ASSIST AN 1 1. 1 EH A II IAN 

fl.lllhil'n; p.a. 

*y ' 1 l, “' iiaponsll'lllll™ fur Reh-r. 
ence. Infurninllnn and Brinlt-ri Adiltnrv 
Sen Ices .u rmwhrlilfle Hralnnul Library. 
ApPUCUlion hum and di'ljils fuim ( ui/ntv 
Ru'iil. T r.mbrlilat-. ru- 

ssfSSi“ l fisi f;i * ,fc 111 ,hr ^ 


Public and University 
Appointments 


UNIVERSITY OP ' 
BIRMINGHAM 

WSgAM-'H ASSUCIATC 
CF.NTUf! Ob (| WLST AlUir.VN 

Pf 1 S 1 1 ' ‘ ul *.5i , i'u -V* "It bed fur n 
.£ S LJ[. 1C I ATT*, m 

Wiai^Arrun iiudlei ihe 
appoqimeni I" cnmmenie jn Seplrmber. 
Kii Jl S. c,,n "SF | lp* »t 1 h ihe Ccmre’i 


jaaagw«rafcH .*m jx a 

hB2A&±' ft ebartsjs** ^ 


■iiSa **1 Qf Informuik'n 

icjtncrj and in xrqdiatcS Inqn ihe rattal 
on liuiw ln nbiMrrni 
oj infuiwauon nrtraje, lelrlcral and dls- 

: F * sale ill :o m t, lM 

hhom miplfciiilonk rifto eupUni rymini 

'fE*. ,h<)Ula ** «"> bi^mh 

Afgil. li/I ^JlCj.tejunie j* Imnie W.|- 1 . • 

NORWAY 

. Trondfichu 

M >'“® M-n. 

MMlmum leuehlna liud ■ | 3 boor. » 


Leeds 

POLYTECHWIC 

Library 

SUB -LIBRAHiAN 
Ta (il.iii i ni'W F.n;(illy 
L il'i.ir\ .mri or.;|'Tiiiso 

1VISllM(| SI'IVI III 

«r*' Mai— i.iijii*. Inwn an;! 
L.iikIm -i| ■■■ Pl.mniiu'f, 
Mui'iijiii' .il ni. I 
Pintluf lioxi En<|ifi""fln'|. 

TUTOR-LIBRARIAN 

To a, iihl (hi* Silb-Libf.Tii.in 

ASSISTANT TUTOR- 
LIBRARIAN 

Fm f J . i.'iiu .. Ei >»:iri>iii> 

Li.'.. 

SjI.tiv : Suii Liln.iii.in, 
Burnh'iiii Scniui L*Mlik.i 
G r-id*; I in 1 3,-bO. 
rut'll- Liln.iri.in Binnliim 
Lit:(iifi;i II Grail" E2 f Ty5 
hi I.. 1 . 87D. 

Assihldiil riil'ii Lilu.iri.iii 
Buinh.iin Lnilnrui i 
Or.itlv l t.r/'v t'l f 2,507 

itHTui'iiim to 

■ni.iiif ii ./lions nii'l 

'*s |>"l It'IH ill. 

N.J.r:. Conditions of 
Shi Vi i f: 

Det-ii / s .uni a fltf lit! Mini} 

tiUliri .'//»■ rf ".[//. i/r/rj 

frw»' tfl (' .Ai h/vimt! 

Laeda Polytechnic, 
Cnlva/lay Street, 

Laeda LSI 3HE. 
AppliCdlimis should Us 
suhinKtud to (ha Ac.Tiieiiiic 
Officer to lie received 
nni lAlnr than 14|h April. 
1072. 


CROYDON 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND 
COLLEGE OF AI1T 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 

\|'l'lli-,i limit .in* iuijitij 

I'* "Ti" 1 1 live i<iii|ihli.j >.i 

lll' lllj ll'llljlll l'*l| ll iht 
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ClieshirtGfimtyCmutI 

Assistant Divisional 
Librarian (West) 
AP.5 C2,199-E2,457 
Chester 

Applloallons am Invited for 
ihe nhnwa post baaod on 
Chootor. 

Details and forms from : 
The Director, 

Libraries and Museums. 
91 Hoole Road, 

Chester, CH2 3NG. 

Applications must be re- 
ceived by iSIh April; 
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(.oliiiste no liOUscoilc Corcaigh 
University College Cork 

LIBRARY POSTS 

Afijihcaliont urn invilcd for tho following r> 0 aq,„. 
Collnqi' l.ihjaiy. * i' u »3mr: 

IA) EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

Dulles r Goimial utlniinislraiivo duties connected mh . 
iiioriernisniinn mid expansion ot ihe Libraiy. -1 

Qualifications: A Univeisity degree; Library aualilir-.v- 
and expouenco in a University or Research Library ’d>! 
.line: Knowledge of the application of computer tucL.- 
to libraiy work an Advantage. q ■ 

Salary : 1 1 .fi-1 1 x £66(10) to £2,301 per annum. 

IB) PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT-SCIENCE LIBRARY 

Dulles : To assist in the establishment, organisation 
vision and lending control of the Science Library ‘ 
Desirable Qualifications : Knowledge of scientific literal. , 
experience ol similar work in a University or ScieeM- 
Libiaiy. knowledge of modern European lanquagasd?' 
able. A Umversily degree or Library qualification 
be an advantage. 

Salary Scale: £1.260 * £54|8)-CI,701 per annum 
Childrens allowances are payable in addition to salary 
quoted and a generous, n on-con tributoiy pension sdiv* 
applies. 

Conditions and particulars of posts may be had Iron fi 
Personnel Officer. U.C.C.. to whom applications far m 
post should bn sent by 5.00 p.rn. on Friday. 14 April, M 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 

HARROW 

Education Department 
Libraiy Services 

CHILDREN’S STOCK EDITOR 

C2,037-£2,304 p.a. inclusive. 

This post is second in tho Young Peoplo’s Division, aw 
to be bnsHd at the new Civic Centre Library. 

A Chaitered Librarian with considerable book knowladgi 
and experience uf children's libraiy work Is required ini 
•;ervicu extending to 9 branch children's libraries and B 
school libraries. 

EnsHiitiul usui car tiliownncn 
Application I or ms and lutlhvr particulars hotn ths CM i 
Hxecutiva and Town Clark. Harrow Would Lodge. IhbiHty 
Road. It.vraw. Middla-un, HAH tJDII. returnable by 7lh Afd. 
1 072. 


A » h * 


SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 

City Libraries 

LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 1 

£2,387-C3,075. 

T}J* Ctlv Llliwlao luppl/ imoka in npni&alni.ilely ?60 * 

olhor odijcatrorifil r i; ;iabii 9 itinffriki» ndniimolorod b/ Ihf* Gofpof ™' 1 . 
A prolessiijiiaJly quqMi/*u ijb/arlnn wilh npproprlaie 
roquucU In aainmlnnr /.n/J duvblop ITidro sefnicos ; ™ 
Llbiunmi Dopailmspl ha;, h -.inff ot 12. , f 

Applicalion furinL and fuiihpr rtntalii are ohlulnaMe Iw® .ji 
Librarian and liilnrn.Hllon Ollm/r. Con lr« I Llhrary Shomelo . 
CuinpiQtod forme sliuolrl { its iKliimml in>f hhti 
Ihe Tovta Cfmic. To*n Hull. Sh^lfiyiu £>1 2 MH. 


Royal Borough of Kingston upon Thames 
LIBRARY AND MUSEUM DEPARTMENT " 

DEPUTY BOROUGH 
LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR 

C 3 . 387 -C 3.837 

.ApplicmiK must Ih* ( liarlvml Ubnri.ms with sw^ 
cxperiviKv 

Ap|ihV.uinn furm un.l rurliw-r purlieu bus 
C Ic'iTc. CiLiiltili.ill, Kinjislun (ipiin Tfumek Surrey, KT i 
1 1 cl. 01*546 2121. cm. 212). (losing ditc: lid. ApA 1 
Please quote Kef Jt 7 x. .} 
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COUNTY OF FLINT 
Deeslde Senior High School 
Queensferry 

,13-1 B Comprehensive, becoming " oil-lh rough ' 
H-1S in 1974) 

Resource Librarian 

(S cale4P08t > £1,850 to £2,710) 

I, I, planned to develop resotrree- based 
Meat this School and a large existing area 
Kobe adapted as a resource centre to 
co-exist with “ satellite " resource areas. 

Applications are invited from qualified 
sKerianced teachers for this post which oilers 
areal scope for enterprise and initiative in 
pioneering a new development w.lhln a 
well established school. Some experience in the 
organisation and administration of a library 
and/or resource centre together with an 
awareness of the potential of new media will 
be an advantage. 

nils post is for 1st September, 1972. and the 

salary will be on Scale 4. 

Application Forms may be oblained from Ihq 
undesigned, to whom they should be returned 
by April 14th. 

JOHN HOWARD DAVIES, 

Director of Education. 

Shire Hell, Mold. 


London Borough of Hammersmith 
Department of Director 
of Administration 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

Grade AP.2/3 (£1,500-£2,037 p.a. inclusive) 

The minimum acceptable qualification is 
Part 1 of the Library Association Professional 
1 Examination. For non-chartcrcd Librarians 
starting salary is £1,300 with progression 
beyond £1,758 dependent on becoming 
Chartered j. transfer to £1,758 immediate on 
election to Register. Chartered Librarians 
minimum starting salary £1,758. 

Postcard requests for application forms to 
Personnel Manager, 233 Hammersmith Road, 
London, W.6. Please quote reference 
00A.L.32. Closing date April 7th, 1972. 


HI H Rljksuniversltell Ulracht 

® Utrecht, the Netherlands 

Eg ■ DcpL or German Language 
and Literature 

Applications arc invited 
for the po'.l of 

LECTURER IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE 

J* ^cce&sfui applicant will be expected to co-operate 
n research with the staif and students, and will also be 
JMed Io aaslBt wilh courae work and Ihe supervision 
Mtuiorial groups. 

^cations should be sent to Ihe Principal, Department 
wrman Language and Literature, Blltslraal 131, Ulrechl, 
; ,l,H «thar1enda. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
fjucation Department 
Ubr^rioa Division 

Librarian-i n-charge 

tej Grade: APS (£2.304 to £ 2,562 incfualve 
London Weighting! aubjecc Io Job Evaluation 

/Safe? Librarians are invited to apply for IMS hfjf 
• bf rnodam. busy and expanding service. Point 

*® la ry grade accordmg to educat onal 
^•aUons and experience. DeteitB and application 
rfrJ^'nable not later than Monday, 10tt» April) 
P.LA.. Borouf^i Librarian. Manor Park 

'■%, ' : tny - T M. H. SCOTT. 

• . Principal Chief Ollicer 



AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 

■ ' ► . L* A 


National Libraiy of 
Australia 


SA1 4,375 

The National Library ol Australia is located In Can- 
berra, the Fedeial Capital. Occupying a modem build- 
ing on the shores ol Lake Burley Griffin, It was com- 
pleted in 1968 and has a total stall exceeding 600. Its 
annual budget is in excess of $A5 million and the 
collections, which are the largest in Australia, include 
more than 1,250,000 volumes. 54,000 current serials and 
extensive collections of special material. 

In order to Improve the Library's capacity lo deal with 
challenging developments related to both the National 
Collection and its services lo the Australian library 
community, it is being organised into three main 
operational branches each under a Direclor. who will 
have major administrative, management, policy and 
planning responsibilities. 

The Director. Bibliography and Systems Development, 
has already been appointed and applications are now 
invited for appointment to each of the other two 
positions. 

DIRECTOR, RESOURCES ORGANISATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

He will be responsible for two major sections, each 
under a Principal Librarian, covering Selection and 
Acquisition, and Cataloguing. Total stall, 200. 

DIRECTOR, INFORMATION, REFERENCE 
AND RESEARCH 

He will be responsible for three sections, each under 
a Principal Librarian, covering General Reference, 
Australian Reference, and Special Collections. Total 
staff. 120. 

The Directors will be required to assist in final re- 
organisation ol their branches, to bring them rapidly 
lo a high level of efficiency; anticipate the plan lor 
future requirements; maintain elfective international 
links lor Information and co-operation in their respective 
spheres, and. in particular, to raview, improve, and 
develop In consultation with the Australian library 
community services. 

Recognised professional qualifications and experience 
at a high level relevant to these functions are required 
nnd each appointment comes a salary ol SA14.375 por 
annum (approx. C6.500). 

Further Information may be obtained from National 
Library Liaison Officer, Australia House, . Strand, W.C.2 
(tel. 01-836 2435, Ext. 490). 

Tho closing dale (or applications is 7lh April, 1972. 

Applications giving full details of ago, qualificallons and 
experience should be forwarded to : 

The National Librarian, 

National Library of Australia, 
Canberra, ACT 2600 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY COUNCIL 

DEPUTY 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited for the post of Deputy 
County Librarian based at Carlisle. 

Applicants should have comlderjle experience 
tame administration ol a wide rangeof library 
services and must be Chartered Librarians. 

Salary within the range C2.7B6.£3075 wlth pi a ce- 
ment according to experience. An assentist user 
car allowance will be paid. 

Further particulars and application form, retajrv 
ahtA his 7th Aorll 1 972, from Ihe Clerk pf lh © 
O^oEnSml Court!. Carlisle. CAS 8LZ. 

T. J- R. WHITFIELD :. 

Clerk 1 of the County Council; 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
LIBRARY 

LENDING SERVICES LIBRARIAN 

Lecturer II » £2^!3-UJI93 

-Applications are invited Emm chartered librarian! with con- 
£ JS5 e Experience in staff management 

LIBRARIAN 

Lecturer 1 1 £M93-£W73 

Applications m J"'^ e ^ r ^!|J ) p gr }ib!!!y ’k'itIw including 

ForttrrdcuB, 

KT.WW 


West Sussex 
County Library 


A recent study by management soivices | 
has led io the re-organisation ol the 
County Library Service. These alterations 
take into account the growth of library 
use by all sections of the community and 
probable future developments. 

Group management teams are being 
established at County Library Head- 
quarters and at each of three new 
regions. The l ol lowing posts are now 
advertised : 

Assistant County Librarian 
(services to the young) 

Salary : £2.766 to £3,282 per annum. 
Essential user car allowance. 

SeniorRegional librarians 
(three pests) 

Salary: £2,283 to £2,766 per annum. 
Essential user car allowance. 

Applicants should have had wide experi- 
ence of public library work and be pre- 
pared to accept a challenge calling tor 
both creative'and management skills as 
well as drive and personality. 

TeEhnicatSevelopmeutB 
Ming Officer 

Salary: £1,032 to £2.457 per annum. 
Casual user car allowance, 

Applicants should be able to plan and 
carry out comprehensive prog ram mas oi 
training. They must be aware of current 
developments tn computer applications 
In libraries. 

Generous lodging, removal and resettle- 
ment allowances are available. 


Further detaits, job descriptions and 
application forma may be obtained by 
writing to The County Librarian, Tower 
81 root, Chichester, Sussex, staling in 
which post (s) Interested. Closing dale 
10th April 1972. 


mam 


Nottinghamshire 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

HOSPITAL 

LIBRARIAN 

RAMPTON HOSPITAL, near RETFORD, 
NOTTS. 

This la a new port ot exceptional responsibility 

The Hospital and the County Librarian are seeking an 
experienced Chartered Librarian who will create a com- 
prehensive and personal library service for i, 100 
patients and 600 stall. Opportunities for research into 
materials for an educational rehabilitation programme. 
A degree In ihe 8oalal Sciences or aim tar qualification 
win bo an advantage. Consideration given lo qualified 
: librarians studying for additional academic qualifies- 
■ Hons. 

Salary: Senior Officer 1 (£2,3B7-£2,766) with special 
allowance, a| present £132 per annum. 

N.J.C. conditions apply. Casual car user allowance. 
Assistance with removal expenses. Excellent siatt 
taplpan, sports plub facilities, etc. .. 

Further details .from K./A/! Stodkham, Jr. L.A., Cou nty 
.Librarian, County Hafi, West ^Wgford Nolilrigham, 
NQ2 /Q^, or telephone Nottingham 883366, Ex L 204. 
! CJOBlng dale lor Applications: 17th April, 1972. 
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